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ST. THOMAS’ THEOLOGY OF PARTICIPATION 


JOHN S. DUNNE, CS.C. 
University of Notre Dame 


* His De gratia novi testamenti St. Augustine collects his ideas on 
participation and turns them into a refutation of Pelagianism. The 
basic standpoint of the work seems to be the dualism of what man can 
be by nature and what he can be by participation. Because the idea 
of participation comes from Plato, one is accustomed to consider it a 
purely philosophical notion and to suppose that any theory of partic- 
ipation will be a philosophy. It is surprising, then, to find the idea not 
only functioning in a strictly theological context but even denoting 
man’s supernatural perfection as such. Now the grace of the New 
Testament, for St. Augustine, concerns what man can be by partici- 
pation as opposed to what he can be by his own nature. 

In the works of St. Thomas we find a perspective which is much 
more in line with our expectations. Here the fundamental dualism is 
that of being by essence and being by participation. Creatures are 
being by participation and God is being by essence. This is why Fr. 
Fabro and Fr. Geiger have been able to write sizable books on St. 
Thomas’ theory of participation and give supernatural instances only 
an honorable mention.! Although they approached the subject in 
different ways, both authors have come to the conclusion that St. 
Thomas’ philosophy is a philosophy of participation. What is more, 
Geiger explains how St. Thomas’ philosophy of participation can 
meet modern requirements of method and universal viewpoint by 
rendering an epistemological account of itself and of the Platonic and 
Neoplatonic philosophies of participation which it rivals. 

We shall see, however, that St. Thomas not only maintains the du- 
alism of being by essence and being by participation but also the 
dualism of what man can be by nature and what he can be by partici- 
pation. The doubling of perspectives has something of the uncom- 
fortable effect of a double exposure. If, however, we choose as our 
methodic base St. Thomas’ teaching on man’s universal capacity to 
know, we shall find that the two perspectives come into focus—an 

1Fabro, La nozione metafisica di participazione secondo s. Tommaso d’Aquino (Turin, 
1950); Geiger, La participation dans la philosophie de s. Thomas (Paris, 1942). 
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indication that the choice is not altogether arbitrary. The trouble with 
the previous studies is that the methodic base chosen was a doctrine 
about certain acts of the mind, abstraction and separation. The result 
was a complete oversight of the dualism of what man can be by nature 
and what he can be by participation. No wonder, then, that Fabro 
and Geiger found a philosophy of participation. If we take the more 
radical standpoint of man’s universal capacity to know, the Aristotelian 
“intellectus est quo est omnia fieri,” we shall find a theology of partici- 
pation. Let us examine, therefore, first the dualism of what man can 
be by nature and what he can be by participation, then the dualism 
of being by essence and being by participation, and finally the stand- 
point which resolves the antithesis of the two viewpoints. 


THE DUALISM OF WHAT MAN CAN BE BY NATURE 
AND WHAT HE CAN BE BY PARTICIPATION 


It is characteristic of the dualism of what man can be by nature 
and what he can be by participation that it becomes redundant in that 
perspective to speak of ‘“‘supernatural participation.” What man can 
be by participation is opposed precisely to what he can be by nature. 
By his own nature, man is limited to a human well-being, a human 
duration, a human intellectual light, a human nature, a human love 
and friendship, a human selfhood, and a human deed. By participation, 
however, man gains access to divine happiness, divine duration, divine 
light, divine nature, divine love and friendship, divine selfhood, and 
divine deed. Hence, while such a viewpoint centers on man, it is a 
theology in which every assertion about man is simultaneously an 
assertion about God. 

Consider, in the first place, the account of man’s destiny. If any 
theory asserting man’s destiny to be happiness is eudemonism, then 
we should call St. Thomas a eudemonist. The egoistic connotation of 
eudemonism, however, becomes ambiguous when one places happiness 
on the intellectual plane. Indeed, the idea of participation turns St. 
Thomas’ eudemonism into something analogous to altruism. Partici- 
pation or communication in divine happiness, he teaches, is the founda- 
tion of charity.2? We love God, ourselves, our neighbors, and our bodies 


2 Communication in divine happiness: Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 23, a. 1c; a. 5; q. 24, a. 2; 
q. 25, a. 3 c; a. 6 c; a. 10; a. 11, ad 1m; a. 12 c; q. 26, a. 1c; a. 2;a.3c; De virtut., q. 
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because all of them communicate in one way or another in divine 
happiness. As Aristotle taught that human friendship was always 
based on some kind of communication in human life,? St. Thomas 
taught that charity was based on communication in divine life. So 
man’s destiny is not conceived as any sort of happiness but as sharing 
the happiness of Another. 

The point becomes clearer if we take into account what St. Thomas 
thought about divine happiness. The happiness attributed to God is 
defined ‘‘cognoscere suam sufficientiam in bono quod habet.’’* A being 
which lacks reason may be perfect in its own right, but it cannot be 
happy because it is unconscious of its own perfection. To be happy 
is to be perfect and know it. God’s happiness, in other words, consists 
in being conscious of His own well-being. Our happiness, however, being 
a communication in God’s, will not consist in being perfect and self- 
sufficient as God is nor will it consist in being perfect and knowing 
it as does His happiness, but rather in knowing that He is perfect and 
self-sufficient, in seeing that He has everything which could be desired, 
in being conscious of His well-being. 

In terms of duration man’s destiny is eternal life. Here, too, the 
dualism of what man can be by nature and what he can be by partici- 
pation is significant. By nature man is confined to time, but by partici- 
pation he gains access to eternity. In the vision of the divine essence to 
which man is destined all is understood at once, not one thing after 
another as in the knowledge man attains on earth. The reason is that 
the being of the divine essence which man will contemplate is eternal. 
Now an action will be temporal and successive only if one of its factors 
is in time, either its subject or its object. The beatific vision will take 





2, a. 7, ad 7m. Participation in divine happiness: Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 25, a. 5, ad 2m; a. 
10; a. 12 c; q. 26, a.2; a.3 c; a.4c; a.5; a.7 c; De virtut., q. 2,a. 2; a.4,ad 2m; a. 7c. 
Participation in divine life: In 3 Sent., d. 27, q. 2, a. 2 sol.; a. 4, sol. 4; d. 28, a. 2, ad 2m; 
a. 3 sol.; ad 1m. Communication in divine life: ibid., d. 27, q. 2, a. 2 sol.; d. 28, a. 5 sol.; 
d. 30, a. 1 sol. There are also statements about participation in divine happiness in the 
context of happiness itself: Im 1 Sent., d. 44, q. 1, a. 3, ad 5m; Im 2 Sent., d. 1, q. 2, a. 2, 
ad 4m; In 4 Sent., d. 49, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 1, ad 1m; C. gent. 1, 102, 3; Compend. theol. 255; 
Sum. theol. 1, q. 26, a. 3, ad 1m; 1-2, q. 3, a. 1, ad 1m; cf. Leonine ed., vol. 13, Appendix, 
17. 

3 Eth. Nic. 8, 9, 1159b 29-32, lect. 9; 12, 1161b 11, lect. 12. On Aristotle’s vocabulary 
of participation, cf. M.-D. Philippe, “La participation dans la philosophie d’Aristote,” 
Revue thomiste 49 (1949) 254 ff. 

* Sum. theol. 1, q. 26, a. 1 ¢. 
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on the eternity of its object much as lower actions take on the temporal- 
ity of their objects. These are the reasons why St. Thomas maintains 
that the vision of God is an action which takes place in the participa- 
tion of eternity rather than in time.‘ In this he is following in the foot- 
steps of St. Augustine and St. Albert the Great.*® 

His understanding of the matter, however, will prove to be somewhat 
more nuanced than theirs if we take into account his notion of eternity. 
It is a notion modeled on the Aristotelian notion of time. For Aristotle, 
time did not exist perfectly outside the mind but consisted in the ap- 
prehension of succession, the mental discrimination of the Before and 
the After. Outside the mind there existed only the Now of time, 
the changing Now.’ St. Thomas’ notion of eternity is set up in strict 
parallelism with that notion of time. As time consists in the apprehen- 
sion of succession, eternity consists in the apprehension of what exists 
outside all succession. “Sicut igitur ratio temporis consistit in numera- 
tione prioris et posterioris in motu, ita in apprehensione uniformitatis 
eius quod est omnino extra motum consistit ratio aeternitatis.”* 
Eternity, in other words, is God’s apprehension of the unchanging 
Now. Participation of eternity, in turn, would be our apprehension of 
the unchanging Now or of God’s eternity. This would explain how 
St. Thomas could argue to participation in eternity from the fact that 
the vision of God will be a vision of eternity. 

The vision of the divine essence in which man finds happiness and 

5 C. gent. 3, 61; In 4 Sent., d. 49, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 3. In the context of the angels: Declar. 
108 dub., q. 48; Quodl. 10, a. 4 c; Sum. theol. 1, q. 10, a. 5, ad 1m. In the context of hope: 
In 3 Sent., d. 31, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 2, ad 1m; De virtut., q. 4, a. 4, ad 3m; Sum. theol. 1-2, 


q. 67, a. 4, ad 2m; 2-2, q. 18, a. 2, ad 2m. Other terms substituted for “participare”: 
Compend. theol. 150, 163, 184. 

®St. Augustine: Confess. 12, 9 (PL 32, 829); De Genesi ad litt. 8, 24 (PL 34, 390); De 
pecc. merit. et remiss. 2, 24 (PL 44, 174). St. Albert: Jn 1 Sent., d. 8, a. 8 (Borgonet 25, 
231); a. 9 sol. (Borgonet 25, 233); Jn 4 Sent., d. 46, a. 4 (Borgonet 30, 633); a. 7 (Borgonet 
30, 636); Sum. de creat. 1, q. 3, a. 4 (Borgonet 34, 354); Sum. theol. 1, q. 23, memb. 1, a. 
2, p. 1 (Borgonet 31, 173 f.). 

7Cf. St. Thomas, In Phys. 4, lect. 23. 

8 Sum. theol. 1, q. 10, a. 1 c. Despite their disagreement on the meaning of this defini- 
tion, both Cajetan and Ferrariensis take it for granted that the “apprehensio”’ here is 
ours. The analogy with time, nevertheless, seems to make more sense if we take the “ap- 
prehensio” as God’s. Perhaps this would also help us understand how St. Thomas could 
make so much of Boethius’ idea that God knows (future contingents) in His eternity. 
Cf. Sum. theol. 1, q. 14, a. 13, and parallels. Cf. Boethius, De consol. 5, prosa 6 (PL 63, 
860 ff.). 
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eternal life is made possible for him by the light of glory. Here again 
the dualism of what man can be by nature and what he can be by 
participation comes into play. By his own nature there is available to 
man only the light of reason, but by participation there becomes avail- 
able to him the divine light itself. The light of reason is not sufficient 
to bring about the intellectual vision of the divine essence. Man’s 
intellect must be perfected by a participation in the divine light itself. 
Thus St. Thomas requires for the beatific vision the light of glory, and 
he defines the light of glory as a participation in divine light.’ The 
light of reason, moreover, is insufficient not only for the vision of the 
divine essence but also for the decision of faith which paves the way for 
that vision. Hence St. Thomas also requires a light of faith and terms 
it an imperfect participation in the divine light.'° 

Observe that the term “light” here refers not to daylight, as in the 
biblical metaphors, but to a phenomenon of intellectual experience, as 
it often does in St. Augustine. Intellectual light is of three kinds: the 
light that is manifest, the light that manifests, and the light that is the 
manifestation or illumination. In another terminology, they are the 
light that is the intelligible in act, the light that reduces the intelligible 
from potency to act, and the light that actuates the intellect." In the 
beatific vision the manifest or the intelligible is the divine essence it- 
self. There is no light that manifests or reduces the intelligible from 
potency to act, for the divine essence is already intelligible in act. The 
light of glory is the light that is the manifestation or illumination, the 
light that actuates the intellect.'* Hence, the light of glory is the 


°C. gent. 3, 53, 1; Compend. theol. 106; Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 5, a. 6, ad 2m; 3, q. 9, a. 2, 
ad 1m; q. 10, a. 4c; q. 76, a. 7c. Cf. Im 3 Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 1 sol. 

10 In Ioan. 1, lect. 4; De verit., q. 14, a. 1, ad 5m; ad 8m; a. 9, ad 2m. 

1 The first definition, “[id] quod manifestatur,” is contained in the citation of Eph 
5:13, which appears in almost every discussion of light: Jn 2 Sent., d. 13, a. 2 sol.; In Ioan. 
1, lect. 4; Sum. theol. 1, q. 67, a. 1, arg. 3; q. 106, a. 1 c; 1-2, q. 109, a. 1 c; 2-2, q. 171, 
a. 2 c. The fact that Eph 5:13 is often cited without further explanation or qualification 
seems to show that St. Thomas considered the words of the Vulgate an accurate defini- 
tion. The second definition is the one that commentators usually repeat, ‘id quod facit 
manifestationem”: Sum. theol. 1, q. 67, a. 1 c; 2-2, q. 171, a. 2 c. The third definition, 
and the one easiest to miss, is simply “manifestatio”: Jn Joan. 1, lect. 3, n. 1; Sum. theol. 
i,q Gi, eo. 1¢;¢. W6,a. 1 c. 

2 Sum. theol. 1, q. 12, a. 5 c: “Et hoc augmentum virtutis intellectivae illuminationem 
intellectus vocamus sicut et ipsum intelligibile vocatur lumen.” The impossibility of 
light that manifests or reduces the intelligible from potency to act: Jn 3 Sent., d. 14, a. 
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manifestation of the divine essence in the human intellect, and the 
light of faith is the imperfect manifestation of the divine essence or, 
if you will, the revelation of Primary Truth in the human intellect. 

St. Thomas, however, speaks not only of a light of glory in the intel- 
lect but also of a light of grace in the essence of the soul. Sanctifying 
grace is conceived as the light of grace and as participation in divine 
nature. As the light of reason is the basis of the acquired virtues, the 
light of grace or the participation of divine nature is the basis of the 
infused virtues.'* The parallel drawn between the light of grace and the 
light of reason makes it fairly clear that St. Thomas conceives sanctify- 
ing grace as a form of intellectual light. It is an intellectual light that 
perfects not the intellect itself but the underlying intellectual nature. 
It is the illumination of the soul’s essence which prepares the way for the 
illumination of the mind in glory. In this way it is easy to see how St. 
Thomas could speak of grace as the inchoation of glory. 








The identification of participation in divine nature and the light of | 


grace becomes understandable if we consider what St. Thomas says 
about rational nature and the light of reason. Sometimes he designates 
the norm of morality as the light of reason, as when he is treating the 


question whether the will’s goodness depends on the eternal law, and | 
sometimes he designates it as rational nature, as when he is discussing | 


the problem whether vice is against nature." It is not hard to see that 
the two terms for the supernatural realization of the norm of morality 
correspond: the light of grace to the light of reason, and divine nature 
participated to rational nature. The dualism of what man can be by 
his own nature and what he can be by participation in divine nature is 
matched against the dualism of what man can do by the light of his 
own reason and what he can do by participation in divine light. If we 
may apply here the distinctions we made when discussing the light of 





1, sol. 3; Quodl. 7, a. 1 c; De verit., q. 20, a. 2 c; C. gent. 3, 53. Cf. Sum. theol. 1, q. 12, 
a. 5, ad im 

13 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 110, a. 3 c. Other statements on grace as participation in divine 
nature: De anima, a. 7, ad 9m; Compend. theol. 250; Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 50, a. 2 c; q. 62, 
a. 1; q. 110, a. 4c; q. 112, a. 1c; q. 114, a. 3 c; 2-2, q. 19, a. 7c; 3, q. 3, a. 4, ad 3m; q. 
22, a. 1 c; q. 62, a. 1 c. Participation in divine being: Im 2 Sent., d. 27, a. 5, ad 3m; Sum. 
theol. 3, q. 62, a. 2 c. Cf. supra n. 2 for texts on communication or participation in divine 
life. 

4 The light of reason as norm: Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 19, a. 4c. Rational nature as norm: 
ibid., q. 71, a. 2. 
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glory and the light of faith, we may interpret the light of grace as the 
manifestation of divine nature in created intellectual nature itself. 
On account of grace the name of God can be predicated of rational 
creatures by way of participation. St. Thomas knows three usages of 
God’s name: God by nature, God by participation, and God by opinion. 
Because it has these three usages and because the notion of God by 
nature is included in the notion of God by participation (someone 
similar to God by nature) and God by opinion (something mistaken 
for God by nature), St. Thomas thinks that God’s name is an ana- 
logical term.'® Analogy, in this connection at least, like univocity and 
equivocity, is a question of the multiplicitas nominum, a problem of 
how the various meanings of a word are related to one another—what 
we would call a semantic issue. It is a question of signification, not of 
predication; a question of meaning, not of truth and falsehood: the 
univocal name has a single meaning and the analogical name has a 
fundamental meaning whether they are predicated truly or falsely.'* 
So analogy is participation’s consequence in the realm of definition. 
God by participation, to be sure, is only metaphorically God." But that 
does not mean that the participation is metaphorical. As soon as we 
have qualified the divinity as participated, we have transformed the 


| metaphor into a simile. Because of man’s literal participation in divine 


nature, he can be called, in a metaphorical sense, ‘“‘God.”’ 

The dualism of what man can be by nature and what he can be by 
participation holds good for the will as well as the intellect. St. Thomas 
conceives charity as participation of the Holy Spirit. Perhaps one may 
legitimately ask whether St. Thomas shared the New Testament 
perspective of the Spirit as the eschatological gift or as the power that 
causes miracles and striking mental phenomena, the Pauline concep- 
tion of the Spirit as the power and norm of Christian conduct, or the 
Johannine conception of the Spirit as the power within the Church 
which brings forth knowledge and proclamation of the Word. State- 
ments about participation of the Holy Spirit are to be found both in 
the context of charity and in the context of the Holy Spirit.'* In the 

18 Sum. theol. 1, q. 13, a. 10 c. 16 Thid., ad 1m. 7 Tbid., a. 9 c. 

18 The context of the Holy Spirit: C. gent. 4, 17; 18; Sum. theol. 1, q. 38, a. 1c; In Rom. 


5, lect. 1. The context of charity: Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 23, a. 3, ad 3m; q. 24, a. 2 c; a. 5, ad 
3m; a. 7 c; In Ioan. 17, lect. 6. 
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context of charity we find the conception of the Spirit as the power and 
norm of Christian conduct, and in the context of the Holy Spirit we 


find the notion of the Spirit as the eschatological gift. The other two | 
perspectives, however, are not as prominent. Since St. Thomas be- 
lieved that the Holy Spirit was given only in charity and not in the | 


charismatic gifts, we would not expect him to make much of the idea 
of the Spirit as the power which causes miracles and striking mental 
phenomena. Again, since he identifies the participation of the Holy 
Spirit as charity rather than wisdom, it is not surprising that he has 
comparatively little to say about the Spirit as the power within the 
Church bringing forth knowledge and proclamation of the Word. I 
do not mean, of course, that St. Thomas does not hand on the tradi- 
tional statements embodying these two perspectives nor that his theory 
cannot be developed so as to account for them. 

The Holy Spirit, St. Thomas tells us, is the mode in which God is 


in Himself as loved in lover, just as the Word is the mode in which He | 


is in Himself as known in knower.'® In all His creatures God is present 
as cause in effect, but in His rational creatures He can be present by 
grace as known in knower and loved in lover.?° Wisdom is the mode in 
which God is present in us as known in knower. Charity is the mode in 


which He is present in us as loved in lover. This seems to be why St. | 
Thomas calls charity the participation of the Holy Spirit and why he | 


calls wisdom the participation of the Word.” Thus charity entails both 
the presence of the Holy Spirit as eschatological gift and a resemblance 
to the Holy Spirit which is the power and norm of Christian conduct. 

The distinction between participation of the Holy Spirit and par- 
ticipation of the Word makes it clear why one cannot interpret the 
former as participation in active spiration of the Holy Spirit, as breath- 
ing the Holy Spirit with the Father and Son.” Whether St. John of 
the Cross identified such participation as charity, it is not my business 
to say. St. Thomas, however, did not conceive charity to be a sharing 
in the active spiration of the Holy Spirit, a breathing of the Holy Spirit 
with the Father and Son. Such a conception would make charity a 

19 Compend. theol. 46. Cf. C. gent. 4, 19; Sum. theol. 1, q. 37, a. 1c. 

20 Sum. theol. 1, q. 8, a. 3 c; q. 43, a. 3c. 

1 The gift of wisdom is called participation of the Word in Sum. theol. 1, q. 38, a. 1 


c. Cf. infra n. 24. 
2 Spiritual Canticle 38, 2-4 (Peers 2, 176 ff.). 
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resemblance of the Father and Son, that is of the Spirator, rather than 
of the Holy Spirit, whereas St. Thomas conceived charity to be a 
resemblance of the Holy Spirit. If we wanted to formulate St. Thomas’ 
position in this language, we would have to say that charity is partici- 
pation in the passive spiration of the Holy Spirit. Although St. Thomas 
himself does not use the vocabulary of participation in this case, we 
could say that wisdom rather than charity would be participation in 
the active spiration of the Holy Spirit. For St. Thomas maintains 
that wisdom must issue into charity because the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Word.” 

Since men become adopted sons of God by partaking of the likeness 
of the natural and only-begotten Son who is “sapientia genita,” the 
gift of wisdom in the human intellect results in participation of divine 
sonship by the whole human person. The dualism of what man can be 
by nature and what he can be by participation here takes the form of 
the dualism of the human selfhood which man attains by nature and 
the selfhood which he can attain by participating in the divine selfhood 
of the Word. Men can be sons of God only in a metaphorical sense, it 
is true, just as they are gods only in a metaphorical sense, and on this 
account the natural Son is metaphorically called the “first-begotten.”?® 
That does not mean, however, that adoptive sonship or participation 
in divine sonship is a metaphor. As man can be metaphorically called 
“God” because of his literal participation in divine nature, so he can be 
metaphorically called ‘Son of God” because of his literal participation 
in divine sonship. 

Man’s participation in divine sonship can be compared with divine 
sonship itself on three scores. First, as divine sonship is the property of 
a divine Person, adoptive sonship is the property of a human (or, in 
general, a created) person, with the result that Christ cannot be an 
adopted son of God.** Secondly, where divine sonship is a relation to 
the Father alone, adoptive sonship is a relation to all three divine 


% In 1 Sent., d. 15, q. 4, a. 1, ad 3m; a. 2 c; Sum. theol. 1, q. 43, a. 5, ad 2m. 

* Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 45, a. 6 c. Participation in the divine inheritance: Sum. theol. 3, 
q. 23, a. 1 c; Im Rom. 8, lect. 3; lect. 6; Im Ioan. 13, lect. 2, n. 6. Participation in the nat- 
ural sonship: Compend. theol. 215; Sum. theol. 3, q. 3, a. 8 c; a. 5, ad 2m; q. 23, a. 4c; q. 
24, a. 3c; q. 45, a. 4; Im Rom. 1, lect. 3; In Eph. 1, lect. 1; In Ioan. 1, lect. 8, n. 2; lect. 
3, a. 2. 

5 Sum. theol. 1, q. 41, a. 3c. % Ibid. 3, q. 23, a. 4 ¢. 
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Persons.” Thirdly, adoptive sonship like divine sonship is an intel- 
lectual relationship, with the result that intellectual creatures alone 
can be adopted.” Adoptive sonship, in other words, would be an intel- 
lectual relationship of human persons to divine Persons. This, there- 
fore, is the selfhood which man can attain by participating in the divine 
selfhood of the Son. 

The dualism of what man can be by nature and what he can be by 
participation holds good in the realm of power as well as in the realm 
of knowledge. There it becomes the dualism of what man can do by 
his own power and what he can do by participation in divine power. 
By nature man is confined to a human deed, but by participation he 
can lay claim to a divine deed, the divine deed of salvation. By partic- 
ipation in divine power, Christ’s human actions and passions became 
salutary for us.?* It was because His human nature acted in virtue of 
His divine nature, ‘quae quidem virtus praesentialiter attingit omnia 





ome ge 


loca et tempora,’’*° that His deeds are the salvation-occurrence, that | 
His actions and His fate were raised to the rank of the eschatological | 


event. 
The deed (“operatum’’) of Christ’s divine operation is distinct from 


the deed of His human operation. The deed of His divine operation | 


would be, for instance, the healing of the leper, whereas the deed of 
His human operation would be the touching of the leper. The two 
operations, however, concur in one deed, the healing of the leper, since 
each nature acts in communion with the other. Christ’s divine opera- 
tion uses His human operation by making it the doing not only of a 
human deed, the touching of the leper, but also of a divine deed, the 
healing of the leper. Christ’s human operation participates in His 
divine operation’s virtue by taking on His divine operation’s inten- 
tionality such that it becomes the doing of His divine operation’s 

7 In 3 Sent., d. 4, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 1; d. 10, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 2; sol. 3; Sum. theol. 3, q. 23, 
a. 2; q. 3, a. 4, ad 3m. Perhaps we can say that adoptive sonship is a single relation to 
several divine Persons in the same way that human sonship is a single relation to two 
human persons. Cf. Jn 3 Sent., d. 8, a. 5 sol.; Quodl. 1, a. 2 c; Quodl. 9, a. 4c; Compend. 
theol. 212; Sum. theol. 3, q. 35, a. 5 c. For recent literature, speculative and historical, 
on the question of special relations to the divine Persons, cf. Theology Digest 4, no. 2 
(Spring, 1956) 83 ff. 

% Sum. theol. 3, q. 23, a. 3; 2-2, q. 45, a. 6c. 


™C. gent. 4, 36; Compend. theol. 212. Cf. De verit., q. 29, a. 5 c; Sum. theol. 3, q. 48, 
a. 6 c; q. 56, a. 1, ad 3m; q. 49, a. 1c. 99 Sum. theol. 3, q. 56, a. 1, ad 3m. 
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deed. His human operation, nevertheless, maintains its own identity, 
since it is only by doing the human deed that His human nature does 
the divine deed, only by touching the leper that it heals the leper. The 
significance of the idea of participation in divine operation or in the 
virtue of divine operation, then, is that Christ’s human operation is 
the human doing of divine deeds.*' In this way all Christ’s human deeds 
are salutary for us, for by doing these human deeds He did the divine 
deed of salvation. 

It was because His human nature participated in the virtue of His 
divine nature that Christ’s actions and His fate were raised to the rank 
of the eschatological event. The salvation-occurrence is eschatological 
occurrence in that it does not become a fact of the past but constantly 
takes place anew in the present. Yet how can Christ’s deeds be under- 
stood as an occurrence not only directed at man but actually reaching 
him and happening to him? For St. Thomas the salvation-occurrence 
reaches man and happens to him through the sacraments. It is because 
in the sacraments man participates in the power working salvation 
that the salvation-occurrence constantly takes place anew in the 
present. The sacramental character is conceived as participation in 
Christ’s priesthood.** The power of the sacraments is conceived as 


|The statements about Christ’s human nature or human operation participating 
in the virtue of His divine nature or of His divine operation (with the exception of De 
verit., q. 27, a. 4c) are to be found in the discussion of the unity and plurality of Christ’s 
operation: In 3 Sent., d. 18, a. 1, ad 1m; Compend. theol. 212; Sum. theol. 3, q. 19, a. 1. 
Cf. also C. gent. 4, 36, and De unione Verbi, a. 5. The terms to be defined are “operatio”’ 
and “operatum,” “uti” and “instrumentum,” “virtus,” and “participare’’ as used of 
instruments. “Uti est applicare aliquod principium actionis ad actionem” (Sum. theol. 
1-2, q. 16, a. 2 c). “Operatio” here is operation in terms of the operative principle (Sum. 
theol. 3, q. 19, aa. 1 and 2). The distinction of “operatio” and “operatum”’ in this context, 
therefore, is the distinction of doing and deed (for St. Thomas’ ordinary usage of those 
terms, cf. B. Lonergan in THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 8 [1947] 404 ff.). Thus we may under- 
stand “use” as the application of “‘operatio” to an “operatum.”’ The instrument partici- 
pates in the action of the principal agent in that it does the deed of the principal agent 
by doing its own deed—so much so that where the instrument has no deed of its own 
there can be no participation and no instrument (Sum. theol. 1, q. 45, a. 5 c). “Virtus 
intentionalis” (De unione Verbi, a. 5, ad 12m) is to be understood in terms of St. Thomas’ 
etymological definition of intention, “in aliquid tendere” (Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 12, a. 1), 
and thus would be in this context the tendency of doing toward deed. Cf. infra n. 36. 

2 Sum. theol. 3, q. 63, a. 3c; a. 5 c; a. 6, ad 1m; q. 65, a. 3, ad 3m. Cf. In 4 Sent., d. 
4, q. 1, a. 1 sol.; a. 2, sol. 2, ad 3m; C. gent. 4, 74. 
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participation in the virtue of Christ’s passion.** The grace of the sacra- 


ments, in turn, is conceived as participation in the virtue of Christ’s | 


passion on the part of the man receiving the sacrament.* 
These participations, like the participation in divine power enjoyed 


by Christ’s human nature, are understood in terms of instrumentality | 


and intentionality.** In his formal treatment of “intentio” in the 
Prima secundae, St. Thomas defined intention as “‘in aliquid tendere” 
and said that both the mobile’s motion and the mover’s action tend to 
something but the intentionality of the mobile’s motion proceeds from 
the mover’s action.** Here he seems to have given us a perfect descrip- 


tion of the situation which obtains in the sacraments. The sacramental | 


character seems to be the intentionality of Christ’s priesthood in those 
who enjoy a role in the Christian cult. The virtue of the sacraments 
seems to be the intentionality of Christ’s passion in the Christian cult 


itself. The sacramental grace, finally, seems to be the intentionality | 


of Christ’s passion left from the intentionality of the sacrament in the 
man receiving the sacrament. The passion’s intent, accomplished in 
man by the sacramental grace, seems to be what St. Thomas means by 
participation in Christ’s sacrifice.*” 













caRyRere 


Christ’s death and resurrection reach man and happen to him both | 


% Christ is contained in the Eucharist by essence, but in the other sacraments by 
participation of His power: Jn 4 Sent., d. 10, a. 1 sol.; Sum. theol. 3, q. 65, a. 3 c; q. 75, 
a. 1 c. The sacraments participate in the virtue by which Christ’s humanity works our 
salvation: De verit., q. 27, a. 4c. The virtue of the sacraments derives from Christ’s pas- 
sion: Sum. theol. 3, q. 62, a. 5, and parallels. 

4 In 3 Sent., d. 19, a. 3, sol. 2; In 4 Sent., d. 4, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 6; d. 6, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 1, 
ad 1m; Sum. theol. 3, q. 86, a. 4, ad 3m; and especially De verit., q. 27, a. 5, ad 12m. 

38 The virtue of Christ’s humanity is intentional according to De unione Verbi, a. 5, 
ad 12m. The virtue of the sacraments is intentional according to In 4 Sent., d. 1, q. 1, 
a. 4, sol. 2; sol. 4, ad 1m; De verit., q. 27, a. 4, ad 4m. The sacramental character and 
the sacramental grace would seem to be intentional too, since St. Thomas treats them 
as belonging to the same order as the virtue of Christ’s humanity and the virtue of the 
sacraments. 

36 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 12, a. 1 c. St. Thomas is expounding here what we might call 
the analogy of intention, going from the intentionality of the mobile’s motion to the 
intentionality of the mover’s action to the intention of the will. The text is capital both 
because of its breadth of perspective and because it is the definitive formal treatment 
of intention. It is surprising, therefore, that Fr. Hayen does not discuss it in his classic 
L’Intentionnel dans la philosophie de s. Thomas (Paris, 1942). 

*% The distinction of “oblatio” and “participatio sacrificii” in Sum. theol. 3, q. 22, a. 
6, ad 2m, seems to correspond to the distinction of “oblatio” and ‘‘consummatio sacrificii” 
in a. 5 c. Cf. also ibid., a. 3, ad 2m. 
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now and at the end of the world. The result now, however, is liberation 
from sin, whereas the result then will be liberation from death. Christ’s 
deeds, however, do not reach man and happen to him in exactly the 
same way when they liberate him from sin and when they liberate him 
from death. They liberate him from sin by way of instrumental causal- 
ity, but they liberate him from death both by way of instrumental 
causality and by way of exemplary causality. Indeed, it is not hard to 
see how Christ’s deeds enjoy a more realistic exemplarity on the bodily 
level than they do on the spiritual level, for the sinless Christ could not 
rise from sin though He could and did rise from death. St. Thomas, 
accordingly, speaks of a participation corresponding to the more literal 
exemplarity which he terms participation in Christ’s bodily glory or 
participation in Christ’s resurrection.* 

Although the dualism of what man can be by nature and what he can 
be by participation is Augustinian in origin, what we have found in 
St. Thomas goes well beyond what can be found in St. Augustine. For 
one thing, each instance of participation is modified by the general 
context of St. Thomas’ system. Participation in divine happiness, in 
eternity, in divine light are to be understood in terms of St. Thomas’ 
notions of happiness and eternity and intellectual light; participation 
of the divine Persons is to be understood in terms of St. Thomas’ 
theology of the Trinity. Besides the development by association, 
however, there is also a development by sheer extension. St. Thomas is 
original, as far as I can tell, in extending the dualism of what man can 
be by nature and what he can be by participation from the realm of 
knowledge to the realm of power. The result, as we have just seen, is 
that participation is assigned a role in the history of salvation. 


THE DUALISM OF BEING BY ESSENCE AND BEING BY PARTICIPATION 


When we shift our standpoint from the dualism of what man can be 
by nature and what he can be by participation to the dualism of being 
by essence and being by participation, it is no longer tautological to 
speak of “supernatural participation.” In the latter perspective all 
created things are being by participation and only God is being by 
essence. What man can be by nature he can be only by participation of 


% Participation in Christ’s bodily glory: Sum. theol. 3, q. 56, a. 2, ad 1m. Participa- 
tion in Christ’s resurrection: ibid., a. 1, ad 1m (Leonine). 
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being by essence. The instances of participation which we have been 
considering take their place among myriad other instances. The natural 
and supernatural perfections of man become indistinguishable in terms 
of participation. In fact, man is no longer the focal point of our theol- 
ogy. He becomes one of the many instances of being by participation 
along with other creatures, rational and irrational. 

There is a sense, nevertheless, in which man is the basis of the view- 
point of being by essence and being by participation. If one confines 
one’s attention to St. Thomas’ definitions of participation as “taking 
partially from another” or “receiving in a particular way what pertains 
to another in a universal way,’’ one is liable to get the impression that 
the foundation of his thought on participation is no stronger than the 


etymology of the Latin word participare. If, on the contrary, one com- f 
pares his account of participation with his account of abstraction and 


separation,*® one will find that the foundation is not etymological but 
epistemological. 


The intellectual activity in which participation is known seems to be 


the inverse of the intellectual activity of distinguishing one thing from 
another. The mind distinguishes one thing from another both on the 


level of apprehension and on the level of judgment. On the level of | 
apprehension it is done by abstraction, by considering one thing with- | 


out considering another with which it is one in reality, whereas on the 
level of judgment it is done by separation, by negating one thing of 
another with which it is not one in reality. There are two kinds of 
abstraction: the abstraction of the universal from the particular, as 
when you abstract animal from man, and the abstraction of form from 
matter, as when you abstract the form of a circle from the bronze in 
which it is realized. Abstraction is native to science, but separation is 
native to wisdom with its via negationis. As examples of separation one 
could adduce any of those negative judgments about God which per- 
tain to the via negationis, judgments that God is simple, infinite, 
eternal, immaterial, incorruptible, immutable, and so forth, judgments 

% In 2 De caelo, lect. 18; In Boeth. De hebd., \ect. 2. 

“ The principal account of participation is Jn Boeth. De hebd., lect. 2, and the principal 
account of abstraction and separation is Jn Boeth. De trin., q. 5, a. 3. Compare the two 


abstractions of Sum. theol. 1, q. 40, a. 3 c, with the two participations of Im Boeth. De 
hebd., \ect. 3. 
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by which we negate of God such things as composition, finitude, time, 
matter, corruptibility, and motion. 

In the act of distinguishing one thing from another, the mind attains 
knowledge of what is by essence. It is in the converse act of uniting one 
thing with another that the mind attains knowledge of what is by 
participation. The participation of the universal by the particular is 
known in an intellectual activity converse to the activity of abstracting 
the universal from the particular, and the participation of form by 
matter is known in an activity converse to the activity of abstracting 
the form from matter. Plato had argued from the validity of science to 
the subsistence of universals and forms. Aristotle answered him with 
the distinction of “science in potency” and “science in act.” The 
knowledge of universals and forms is only potential science, he main- 
tained, while actual science is knowledge of particulars and of concrete 
composites.t St. Thomas answered Plato with the distinction of ab- 
straction and separation and attributed Plato’s doctrine of subsistent 
universals and forms to the confusion of the abstract and the separate. 
Both Aristotle and St. Thomas, then, reduce to participation of the 
abstract what Plato took for participation of reality, but St. Thomas 
simultaneously makes room for participation of the separate. For St. 
Thomas, in other words, besides the participation of the abstract 
known in the concrete consideration of science there is the participa- 
tion of the separate known in the affirmative judgment of wisdom. 

The various instances of participation that we uncovered when we 
examined the dualism of what man can be by nature and what he can 
be by participation are known in the affirmative judgment of wisdom 
along with the other participations of God. To begin with, in this 
dualism of being by participation and being by essence, participation 
characterizes the destiny not only of man but of all creatures. Indeed, 
at times it would seem that it characterizes the irrational creature’s 
destiny and that the rational creature’s destiny would be something 
more than participation: intellectual creatures, we are told, attain the 
ultimate end by knowing and loving God, while other creatures attain it 
by partaking of God’s likeness in being or living or knowing singulars.” 


“| Met. M, 1087a 15. 
2 De verit., q. 5, a. 6, ad 4m; q. 22, a. 2, ad 5m; C. gent. 3, 25; Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 1, 
a. 8 c. 
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But we read elsewhere that the perfection of the rational creature does 


not consist simply in a natural participation of divine goodness in being | 


or living or knowing singulars as that of lower beings does, but in a 
supernatural participation of divine goodness, the beatific vision.” 
Elsewhere we find that the rational creature is destined to participate 


in divine happiness but the irrational creature is destined only tof 


participate in divine goodness, not in divine happiness.“ In every case 
the rational creature’s destiny is contrasted with the irrational 
creature’s destiny, but in no case is it contrasted by the fact that it isa 
participation of a higher being, for both rational and irrational creature 
are here conceived as being good by participation and are set off against 
what is good by essence. 

The same situation obtains in participation of eternity. In the solu- 
tion of the question whether eternity can be communicated to creatures 
or whether it belongs to God alone, we encounter many examples of 
participation in eternity besides the supernatural kind we found before. 
The earth, the eternal hills, the fire of hell, the angels in their natural 
condition, and the blessed in heaven all participate in eternity in differ- 


ent ways.* The only thing that distinguishes the supernatural partici- } 


pation in eternity from the others is the fact that it is the supreme 
participation in eternity that is possible. In the dualism of what man 
can be by nature and what he can be by participation, on the con- 
trary, the supernatural participation in eternity was the only one 
which could be discerned, because the contrast was between duration 
which could be attained by nature and duration which could not be 
attained by nature but only by participation. 

There is also a natural participation of divine light. Because the 
intellectual power of a creature is not the divine essence, it must be a 
participated likeness of the primary intellect, an intelligible light de- 
rived from the primary light, whether we speak of natural intellective 
power or of the supernatural intellective power obtained in grace or 
glory.** Concerning St. Augustine’s view that we know all things in the 
divine ideas, St. Thomas denies that we know in them as in an object 
of knowledge but admits that we know in them asina source of knowl- 

® Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 2, a. 3c. “ In 2 Sent., d. 1, q. 2, a. 2, ad 4m. 

In 1 Sent., d. 8, q. 2, a. 2 sol; In 4 Sent., d. 49, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 3, ad 4m; Sum. theol. 


Le Wa. 3c. 
46 Sum. theol. 1, q. 12, a. 2c; q. 79, a. 4c. 
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edge, for the light of reason is nothing but a participation of the un- 
created light containing the divine ideas.“ A while ago we were con- 
trasting the light of reason which man possesses by nature with the 
intellectual light he can attain only by participation, but now we find 
that the light of reason itself is nothing but a participation in divine 
light. 

We were also contrasting what man could be by nature and what he 
could be by participation of divine nature, but in St. Thomas’ discus- 
sion of the divine ideas we find that all creatures, man included, are 
constituted in their respective natures by the way they participate the 
likeness of the divine essence. It is because God knows all the various 
ways in which His nature can be participated that there is a plurality 
of divine ideas.** This is how the divine essence can be exemplary cause 
of all things: in spite of all their differences from one another, all crea- 
tures are simply so many different participations of the one divine es- 
sence.*® Grace, therefore, is not the only participation of divine nature. 
Every created nature without exception is a participated likeness of 
the divine essence. 

Participation of the Holy Spirit through charity also becomes one 
of many instances, natural and supernatural, in the perspective of 
being by participation and being by essence. When St. Thomas is 
trying to explain certain statements from St. Augustine that would 
lead one to identify charity and the Holy Spirit, he says that the divine 
essence is charity in the same way that it is wisdom and goodness. We 
are said to be good with the goodness that is God and wise with the 
wisdom that is God because our own intrinsic goodness is a participa- 
tion of divine goodness and our own intrinsic wisdom is a participation 
of divine wisdom. In like manner, we are said to love our neighbor with 
the charity that is God because our own intrinsic charity is a partic- 
ipation of divine charity.*° 

Participation in divine sonship through supernatural adoption be- 
comes, in this perspective, simply the last degree of participation of 
the Word. There are three resemblances to the Word: the formal re- 
semblance which all creatures possess since they were all made through 
the Word; the intellectual resemblance which only rational creatures 


*ied., a. S, a. 5 <. * Tbid., q. 15, a. 2 c.  Tbid., q. 44, a. 3c. 
5° Tbid. 2-2, q. 23, a. 2, ad 1m. Cf. In 1 Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 1, contra. 
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possess; and the resemblance to the Word in His unity with the Father 
which only those rational creatures possess that are endowed with 
grace and charity.* All creatures, in other words, partake of the like- 
ness of the Word, and all rational creatures partake of His likeness 
in a special way. The supernatural participation of the Word is only a 
more special participation, not the only participation, as in the case of t 
the dualism of the selfhood man can attain by nature and the selfhood | 
he can attain by participation in the divine selfhood of the Son. 

Participation in the virtue of divine operation, too, becomes a gen- 
eral phenomenon in the dualism of being by participation and being 
by essence. In this viewpoint all creatures are instruments of divine } 
power and, since the instrument always participates in the virtue of the | 
principal agent, they participate in the virtue of divine operation.® | 
What is more, this instrumental virtue or participation in the virtue of | 
divine operation is conceived as an intentionality. It is the inten- 
tionality of divine operation in the operation of the creature. Conse- 
quently, not only Christ’s human operation but all created operation 
participates in the virtue of divine operation, and the participated 
virtue is always the intentionality of God’s operation in the creature’s 
operation. 

The dualism of being by essence and being by participation, in short, 
is a schematic account of reality growing out of a schematic account of | 
our intellectual activity. Since the same manifold, however, can be di- 
vided in different ways, one schematic account can cut across another. 
It has been proposed recently, for example, that the traditional scheme 
of potency, form, and act be derived from a division of cognitive ac- 
tivities into experience, apprehension, and judgment: potency being 
what is known in the intellectual pattern of experience, form what is 
known in apprehension, and act what is known in judgment.® St. 
Thomas derives the scheme of what is by essence and what is by par- 
ticipation from a scheme of intellectual activity formulated nowadays 
in the well-known slogan distinguer pour unir. We must see, though, 
whether there is a deeper foundation for his thought on participation, 
less arbitrary than a scheme. 





51 Sum. theol. 3, q. 23, a. 3 c. Cf. ibid. 1, q. 33, a. 3. 
8 Ibid. 3,q. 3, a. 8c. 53 De pot., q. 3, a. 7 ¢. 5 Tbid., ad 7m. 
55 B. Lonergan, Insight (London, 1957) pp. 431 ff. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE ANTITHESIS 


In terms of the affirmative judgment, St. Thomas distinguishes two 
kinds of communication: one kind known in affirming one predicate of 
many subjects and the other known in affirming many predicates of 
one subject.**® The communication of divine nature in the Trinity is 
known in predicating one nature of three Persons, whereas the com- 
munication of the divine Person in the Incarnation is known in predi- 
cating two natures of one Person. The communication of divine good- 
ness in creation, sanctification, and glorification is known, it would 
seem, in affirming the same predicate of several subjects, as is the com- 
munication of divine goodness in the Trinity, and not in affirming 
several predicates of the same subject, as is the communication of 
divine goodness in the Incarnation. The communication of divine 
happiness in glorification, for example, is known in affirming the same 
happiness of several subjects, God and self and neighbor and body.” 

In reading St. Thomas it is necessary to make a clear distinction be- 
tween the transitive and the intransitive usage of the term “com- 
municatio.’’** In a transitive sense it refers to the way divine goodness is 
communicated, but in an intransitive sense it refers to the way one com- 
municates in divine goodness. In the Trinity the Father transitively 
communicates His nature to the Son and the two transitively com- 
municate their nature to the Holy Spirit so that all three Persons com- 
municate intransitively in one nature. In the Incarnation the Son is 
transitively communicated to human nature so that divine and human 
nature communicate intransitively in a divine Person, and the Son 
communicates intransitively in divine nature with the other divine 
persons and in human nature with other men. In creation, sanctifica- 
tion, and glorification God communicates Himself transitively to 
others so that they communicate intransitively with Him in goodness, 
life, and happiness. Thus transitive communication issues into intran- 
sitive communication, and intransitive communication supposes 
transitive communication. 

Participation is intransitive communication, although intransitive 


56 Sum. theol. 3, q. 3, a. 1, ad 2m. 57 Tbid. 2-2, q. 25, a. 12, and parallels. 

58 For instance, in Sum. theol. 1, q. 32, a. 1, arg. 2, St. Thomas discriminates between 
the attempt to demonstrate the Trinity in terms of transitive communication and the 
attempt to demonstrate it in terms of intransitive communication. 
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communication is not always participation. For creatures, to com- 
municate in divine goodness is to participate in divine goodness, and 
for rational creatures, to communicate in divine life through grace and 
to communicate in divine happiness through glory is to participate in 
divine life and in divine happiness. Yet for the divine Persons, to com- 


municate in divine nature is not to participate in divine nature, and, | 


specifically, the Incarnate Word’s communication in divine nature is 
not a participation of divine nature. In fact, St. Thomas like St. Augus- 
tine considers it heresy to reduce the Incarnation to an instance of par- 








Te 


ticipation.®® It seems, therefore, that we have here an implicit distinc- | 


tion between participation and pure communication. Wherever one 
takes from another there is communication, but only where one takes 
from another partially is there participation. 

God and creature, then, are contrasted as being by essence and being 
by participation. When we examine the limit or boundary of participa- 
tion, the supreme instance of participation, we find that being by es- 
sence is characterized by omnipotence and omniscience. In this way 
being by essence is that which comprises all, and being by participation 
is that which does not comprise all. The supreme instance of partici- 
pation is the omniscience of Christ’s human mind. If one restricts 
“omnia” to mean all things actual at one time or another and if one 
leaves out all things merely possible, then one can say that Christ’s 
soul is omniscient but not that it is omnipotent. Christ’s soul knows 
all things past and present and future, but it cannot do all things 
which are done in the past or present or future, since it cannot create 
and obviously it could not have created itself.*° So even in the supreme 
instance of participation, one must restrict “omnia,” and even at that 
one can attribute to being by participation only omniscience and not 
omnipotence. Being by participation, therefore, is that which com- 
prises not all but some. 

5 C. gent. 4, 4; 6; 28; 34; Sum. theol. 3, q. 16, a. 1c; a. 3c. The simple statement that 
it is not participation is found in Sum. theol. 3, q. 2, a. 10, ad 1m; q. 3, a. 8 c; In Joan. 
3, lect. 6, n. 4. Although Christ’s Person does not participate in divine perfections but 
communicates in them fully, His human nature does participate and does not commu- 
nicate fully: De verit., q. 29, a. 1, ad 5m; a. 5 c; Compend. theol. 214; Sum. theol. 3, q. 7, 
a. 1, ad 1m; q. 9, a. 2, ad 1m; q. 10, a. 4c; q. 16, a. 5, ad 3m. 

6 The principal text is Sum. theol. 3, q. 13, a. 1, ad 2m. Earlier and less perfect treat- 


ments may be found in Declar. 108 dub., q. 81; In 1 Sent, d. 43, q. 1, a. 2, ad 2m; In 
3 Sent., d. 14, a. 4, ad 4m. 
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Precisely with respect to ‘‘omnia,’’ though, there is a discrimination 
between the rational creature and the irrational creature. The rational 
creature alone has a direct orientation toward God, for other creatures 
do not attain anything universal but merely something particular by 
participating divine goodness in existing or in living or in knowing 
singulars. Since the rational creature knows the universal meaning of 
good and being, however, it has a direct orientation toward the uni- 
versal origin of being. So the perfection of the rational creature does 
not consist simply in what belongs to it by its nature but also in what 
can belong to it by ‘‘a supernatural participation of divine goodness.”® 
Supernatural participation is the achievement of “omnia” in that it 
consists primarily in understanding being by essence. Thus it is at once 
the supreme possibility of participation and a possibility only for the 
rational creature which is ““quodammodo omnia” in potency.® It re- 
mains participation because it is not the comprehensive understand- 
ing of God or omniscience but only “quodammodo omnia”’ in act. 

God’s happiness, we saw, consists in omniscience, that is, in knowing 
that He has everything that could be desired, in knowing that He is 
absolutely self-sufficient or all in all. Our happiness, we found, will not 
consist in being perfect and self-sufficient nor in being perfect and 
knowing it, but rather in knowing that God is perfect and self-suffi- 
cient, in seeing that He has everything which could be desired, in being 
conscious of His well-being. Our happiness, however, will not equal 
His because we, not knowing all, will not understand how He is all in 
all as perfectly as He Himself does. As a matter of fact, to know all is 
to be the All such that God’s knowledge of His own well-being is iden- 
tical with His well-being. So although our happiness will consist in 
understanding being by essence, it will remain participation since it 
will not be omniscience, the exhaustive understanding of being by 
essence. ® 

51 Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 2, a. 3 ¢. 

® Aristotle described the agent intellect’ as “quo est omnia facere’’ and the possible 
intellect as “quo est omnia fieri” (De anima 3, 430a 10-17, lect. 10) and the soul as “quo- 
dammodo omnia” (ibid., 431b 21, lect. 13). Sum. theol. 1, q. 14, a. 1 c, seems to indicate 
that “anima est quodammodo omnia” is true not only of the intellect itself but also of 
the intellectual nature, the essence of the soul, underlying the intellect. C. gent. 2, 47, 
4, explicitly infers from these statements about the intellect a comparable “‘omnia”’ for 


the will. 
® An account for texts cited in nn. 2-4 and 42-44. 
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There is also a true sense in which God’s eternity can be said to con- 
sist in omniscience, for it consists in His apprehension of all things past 
and present and future in the unchanging Now. In fact, it consists in 
His apprehension not only of all things which are at one time or 
another but of things which will never be at any time, since eternity 





encompasses and exceeds time. The All of which eternity is the appre- ) 


hension is as immobile as Parmenides’ Being. As time, then, is our ap- 
prehension of succession or of the changing Now, eternity is God’s 
apprehension of His own uniformity or of the unchanging Now. The 


eternal life which has been promised us, in turn, will be our appre- | 


hension of the unchanging Now. Our eternal life, however, will not be 
eternity itself. We will not apprehend all things in time and out of 
time in the unchanging Now, but only some. Even Christ’s human 
mind, we found, apprehends no more than all things past and present 
and future. Our eternal life, then, will be participation in eternity 
rather than eternity itself, though it will be the supreme such partici- 
pation since it will be apprehension of the unchanging Now itself. 
The light of the agent intellect, “quo est omnia facere,” is not capa- 
ble of manifesting being by essence. Indeed, we found that the divine 
essence cannot be manifested at all, for it is already manifest or in- 
telligible in act. The “omnia” which the light of the agent intellect can 
manifest is only all that is intelligible in potency. There is no room, 
then, for intellectual light that manifests where there is question of 
understanding being by essence. There can be light only in the sense of 
the manifest and the manifestation. The divine essence, being its own 
manifestation, is perfectly manifest in itself, but its manifestation in 
us by the very fact that it is in us and not in itself cannot be adequate. 
In this life its manifestation in our minds, the light of faith, is also im- 
perfect in the sense that we are not enabled by it to perceive Primary 
Truth but only to assent to Primary Truth. In the next life its mani- 
festation, the light of glory, will be perfect in the sense that it will 
enable us to perceive Primary Truth, but not in the sense that it will 
enable us to comprehend Primary Truth or become omniscient. Hence 
the manifestation of the divine essence in the human intellect is par- 
ticipation in divine light, imperfect now and perfect then, but it is the 


* An account for texts cited in nn. 5-8 and 45. 
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limit of such participation since it is the manifestation of being by 
essence and not simply of all that is intelligible in potency.® 

As the possible intellect is “quo est omnia fieri’”’ and the agent in- 
tellect ‘quo est omnia facere,” intellectual nature itself is ‘““quodam- 
modo omnia.” Being by essence, for this reason, can be manifested in 
the essence of the rational soul as well as in its intellect. Since St. 
Thomas seemed to conceive grace as an instance of intellectual light 
comparable with the light of reason, we found it necessary to apply to 
it the same distinctions we made when discussing the light of glory and 
the light of faith, namely, that there could be no question of light that 
manifests but only of light that is the manifest and light that is the 
manifestation where the divine essence is involved. Sanctifying grace 
was taken for the manifestation of divine nature in created intellectual 
nature. The perception of being by essence seems to require the mani- 
festation of divine nature not only in the intellect but also, more radi- 
cally, in intellectual nature itself. In this way grace is the beginning of 
glory, and glory the consummation of grace. Since the rational crea- 
ture, however, can become only ‘“‘quodammodo omnia” in act, the 
manifestation of divine nature there remains participation in divine 
nature. It is superior to all other participations of the divine essence, 
nevertheless, because other creatures express merely something that 
God knows and in no way all that He knows. 

Since the intellect is capable of all in some sense, the inclination fol- 
lowing on the intellect, namely the will, is also orientated toward all. 
For this reason it is possible for being by essence to be in the rational 
creature as loved in lover. The mode in which God is in Himself as 
known in knower is the Word, and the mode in which He is in Himself 
as loved in lover is the Holy Spirit. Wisdom is the mode in which He 
is in the rational creature as known in knower, and charity is the mode 
in which He is there as loved in lover. Thus, charity is communication 
in the Holy Spirit and wisdom is communication in the Word. Wisdom, 
however, also involves communication in the breathing or active 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, it would seem, for wisdom issues into 
charity and the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Word. This we found 


6 An account for texts cited in nn. 9-12 and 46-47. 
®6 An account for texts cited in nn. 13-14 and 48-49. 
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developed in the doctrine that charity is founded on communication in 
divine life and happiness, that is, on communication in divine know- 
ledge. Communication in divine love, therefore, belongs to communi- 
cation in divine understanding as intellectual inclination belongs to 
intellect. It remains participation, however, even though it is the love 


of what is good by essence, because the essence of good cannot be ade- § 


quately loved where it is not exhaustively understood.” 

The participation of knowledge is summed up in participation of 
divine sonship or of the Word. All created things, we learned, are par- 
ticipations of the Word, for the Word is the expression of all that God 


knows and each creature is the expression of something that God } 


knows. The rational creature, however, is open to participation of the 
Word in a fuller sense because like the Word it is intellectual. It can 
participate the Son by way of grace and charity, becoming like the Son 
in oneness with the Father. This is what is meant when it is said that 
the rational creature can become the adopted son of God. Adoptive 
sonship is an intellectual relationship of the human person to the divine 
Persons like the intellectual relationship of the Son to the Father, hav- 
ing for its basis the participation of divine nature and the participation 
of the Holy Spirit as the Son is one with the Father in divine nature 
and in the Holy Spirit, and having for the completion of its basis the 
participation of the eternal inheritance, that is, participation in divine 
happiness. The relationship is not, however, the relation of one who is 
being by essence to another who is being by essence, but of one who is 
being by participation to others: who are being by essence, for the 
human person can never become the expression of absolutely all that 
God knows, since it is never more than “quodammodo omnia.’’® 

We found that Christ’s soul is omniscient if one restricts ‘“‘omnia” 
to mean all things actual at one time or another and leaves out all 
things merely possible, but that even with this restriction Christ’s soul 
is not omnipotent, since nothing requires an infinite intellect to be 
known but some things require infinite power to be done. Being by par- 
ticipation cannot do deeds which require omnipotence except as the 
instrument of being by essence. Among deeds requiring omnipotence, 
creation supposes nothing and thus does not admit of an instrument, 


® An account for texts cited in nn. 18-23 and 50. 
® An account for texts cited in nn. 24-28 and 51-52. 
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but restoration supposes something and does admit of an instrument. 
As instrument of His divine nature, then, Christ’s human nature had 
power to restore all things in heaven and on earth. Christ’s divine 
operation used His human operation by applying it to a deed beyond 
its own human deed, and His human operation participated in the 
virtue of His divine operation by taking on the intentionality of His 
divine operation such that it became the doing of His divine operation’s 
deed, the restoration of all things in heaven and on earth. The virtue ac- 
quired by His human operation, however, was only a participation of 
the virtue of His divine operation, for, being instrumental, it was mere 
dynamism or intentionality and not dynamic form like his divine 
power and hence was power only for restoration, not for creation.” 

Yet since it was power over all things, power to restore all things, 
St. Thomas speaks of it as the plenitude of priestly power and admits 
participation of that plenitude in the shape of the sacramental char- 
acter. The character, we found, seems to be the intentionality of 
Christ’s priesthood in those who have a role in the Christian cult. The 
intentionality of Christ’s priesthood or of His passion in the Christian 
cult itself is the virtue of the sacraments, and the intentionality of 
Christ’s passion left in the man receiving the sacrament is the sacra- 
mental grace. The virtue of the sacrament is no more than participation 
of the virtue of Christ’s passion, since it looks to the salvation not of 
all but of the one receiving the sacrament. In the Eucharist, however, 
where Christ is contained by essence and not by participation of His 
power, the virtue of the sacrament is universal, and here it is none 
other than Christ’s priesthood itself. Where in baptism, then, Christ’s 
death and resurrection are applied to the one being baptized, in the 
Mass they are applied to the whole Church.”° 

In short, the antinomy of the two viewpoints, the dualism of being 
by essence and being by participation and the dualism of what man 
can be by nature and what he can be by participation, can be resolved 
from the standpoint of man’s universal capacity to know, the Aris- 
totelian ‘“quodammodo omnia.” This is our methodic base for under- 

® An account for texts cited in nn. 29-31 and 53-54. On the power to restore all, cf. 
Sum. theol. 3, q. 13, a. 2 ¢. 

70 An account for texts cited in nn. 32-36. The plenitude of Christ’s priesthood con- 


tained in the Eucharist: Sum. theol. 3, q. 63, a. 5, ad 1m. Christ’s passion applied in baptism 
to the one baptized but in the Mass to the whole Church: Jn Joan. 6, lect. 6, ad fin. 
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standing participation in the order of knowledge, and its objective 
correlative is the base for understanding participation in the order of 
power. My contention is that there subsists in St. Thomas’ teaching 


not only the dualism of being by essence and being by participation | 


but also the dualism of what man can be by nature and what he can 
be by participation, and that those two viewpoints become coherent 
in terms of man’s universal capacity to know. The final result is not 
the philosophy of participation which overlooks the dualism of what 
man can be by nature and what he can be by participation but a 
genuine theology of participation. 
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“4Q TESTIMONIA” AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 
JOSEPH A. FITZMYER, S.J. 


American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem 


HEBREW text, discovered in Qumran Cave 4, was recently pub- 
lished by J. M. Allegro, who has given it the provisional title of 
“4Q Testimonia.’”! Its contents are described as “‘a group of testimonia 
of the type long ago proposed by Burkitt, Rendel Harris and others 
to have existed in the early Church.’ Testimonia is the current name 
for systematic collections of Old Testament passages, usually of 
messianic import, which are thought to have been used by early Chris- 
tians. This name is derived from a work of Cyprian, Ad Quirinum, 
whose subtitle is Testimoniorum libri tres.* Cyprian’s work, at least in 
its first two books,’ is a collection of Old Testament passages, compiled 
with an apologetic purpose adversus Iudaeos. Similar collections were 
made by other patristic writers as well. But the existence of such col- 
lections of testimonia in the primitive Church and the relation of them 
to the formation of the New Testament have often been denied and 
affirmed during the past sixty years. To some scholars it seems that 
such collections, which they also call “‘florilegia,’”’ ‘‘anthologies,” or ‘“‘a 
catena of fulfilments of prophecy,”’ must be the basis of some of the 
Old Testament quotations in the New Testament. Others have denied 
the existence of such festimonia. Consequently, if the provisional title, 
“40 Testimonia,” given to the new Qumr4n text proves to be correct, 
then Allegro is right in saying that “this document will certainly revive 
interest in the question”’ of the testimonia.® 
The present article, at any rate, will bear out Allegro’s prediction of 
interest. We propose to give a brief survey of the problem of the /esti- 
monia in the study of the New Testament and then try to situate the 


1J. M. Allegro, “Further Messianic References in Qumran Literature,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature 75 (1956) 182-87, Document IV. 

2 Ibid., p. 186. J. T. Milik, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert: Qumran Cave I (Oxford, 
1955) p. 121, has also referred to this text as testimonia. See also Revue biblique 60 (1953) 
290. 

’ Edited by G. Hartel, CSEL 3/1 (1868) 33-184. 

‘The third book is generally regarded as a later edition; cf. J. Quasten, Patrology 2 
(Utrecht and Antwerp, 1953) 363. 

5 Allegro, art. cit., p. 186, note 107. 
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new document in the context of that problem. Our discussion will 
treat: (1) the hypothesis of the festimonia collections, (2) the reaction 
to the hypothesis, (3) extant festimonia, and (4) the significance of 
“4Q Testimonia.” 


THE HYPOTHESIS OF THE TESTIMONIA COLLECTIONS 


While the majority of the OT quotations in the NT agree substan- | 


tially with the text of the Septuagint (LXX), as we know it today, | 


there is a good number of quotations that are closer to the Masoretic 
Hebrew text (MT). Some, however, diverge considerably from both. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, for instance, is a striking example of de- 
pendence on the LXX, while a certain group of quotations in the Gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew has always been considered outstanding 
for its departure from this text. The picture presented by the OT 
quotations in the NT is a complicated one and has evoked study from 
the early centuries of the Church’s existence on. The facile solution, 
often employed to explain the discrepancies between the quotations 
and the known Greek or Hebrew texts of the OT, is that of the “quo- 
tation from memory.” Even St. Jerome took refuge in this solution: 
“In omnibus paene testimoniis quae de Vetere Testamento sumuntur 
istiusmodi esse errorem, ut aut ordo mutetur aut verba, et interdum 
sensus quoque ipse diversus sit vel Apostolis vel Evangelistis non ex 
libro carpentibus testimonia, sed memoria credentibus, quae non- 
numquam fallitur.”’* It would be foolish to deny that the NT writers, 


especially Paul in his letters, quoted the OT at times from memory. | 


But to use this solution everywhere would be a gross oversimplification. 

Recourse to the hypothesis of previously compiled collections of OT 
passages, especially to those which might have depended on different 
recensions of the OT books, has often been had by scholars in recent 
times to explain some of the problems that arise from the use of the 
OT by Paul and Matthew. It is thought that these collections of 
testimonia were composed for various purposes, devotional, liturgical, 
or apologetic. Providing handy summaries of the main OT passages 
for the busy missionary or apostolic teacher, they would have dis- 

6 Comm. in Michaeam 2, 5 (PL 25, 1255 [ed. 1865]). For ancient discussions of the use 
of the OT in the N7, see H. Vollmer, Die alttestamentlichen Citate bei Paulus, textkritisch 


und biblisch-theologisch gewiirdigt nebst einem Anhang tiber das Verhiltnis des A postels su 
Philo (Freiburg and Leipzig, 1895) pp. 1-6. 
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pensed him from consulting the OT itself or from carrying it around 
with him. To use a phrase of Rendel Harris, they would have been “a 
controversialists’ vade mecum.’” It has even been suggested that Paul 
refers to such collections, when he instructs Timothy to bring along 
with him “the cloak that I left with Carpus at Troas, and the books, 
especially the parchments (tas membranas)”’ (2 Tim 4:13). 

The use of such collections of testimonia was postulated to explain 
four problems of the OT citations in the NT: (a) the attribution of ci- 
tations to wrong OT authors; (6) the “formula quotations’’® found in 
Matthew; (c) the divergence of the OT citations from the LXX and 
their closer agreement with the Hebrew; (d) the composite quotations. 


Citations Attributed to Wrong Authors 


The chief cases of such ascription are Mk 1:2-3 and Mt 27:9-10.° 
In Mk 1:2-3 we read: “‘As is written in the prophet Isaiah: ‘Here I 
send my messenger on before you; he will prepare your way. Hark! 
Someone is shouting in the desert: Get the Lord’s way ready, make his 
paths straight.’ ’° Although the second citation in verse 3 is taken 
from Is 40:3, the first is drawn from Mal 3:1, or possibly from Ex 
23:20. Yet both are introduced by the phrase, ‘“‘As is written in the 
prophet Isaiah.” Rendel Harris suggested that this ascription in the 
earliest of our Synoptic Gospels was due to “‘some collection of Testi- 
monies.”"' If we imagine a collection of prophetic texts strung to- 
gether, some with and some without their sources indicated, the solu- 


7 Rendel Harris, Testimonies 1 (Cambridge, 1916) 55. 

8 This term has been used by Sherman Johnson, “The Biblical Quotations in Matthew,” 
Harvard Theological Review 36 (1943) 135, and adopted by K. Stendahl, The School of St. 
Matthew and Its Use of the Old Testament (Uppsala, 1954) p. 45, as the translation of 
the German “Reflexionszitate.”” Such quotations are introduced by the evangelist him- 
self into his account of an event, which he regards as the fulfilment of a saying of the 
OT. The German term is actually a better expression than the current English phrase, 
as it reveals the nature of the quotation. 

° A third case might be added, Mt 13:35, if the reading in Sinaiticus is adopted, where 
Esaiou is added after dia in the phrase dia tou prophétou legontos. But Isaiah is not quoted; 
the text comes rather from Ps 78:2. If the name of Isaiah is omitted with most of the 
other MSS, the sense of the word prophétou can be explained with K. Stendahl (op. cit., 
pp. 117-18) by showing that the quotation comes from a psalm of Asaph, whom early 
Jewish tradition regarded as a prophet (1 Chr 25:2). 

10 Translations of the NT are taken from E. J. Goodspeed, The Complete Bible: An 
American Translation (Chicago, 1951). 

" Rendel Harris, op. cit., p. 49; see also pp. 21-22. 
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tion suggested by Harris would not be impossible.” Krister Stendah] 


has pointed out that a stronger argument for such an interpretation is | 


that both the Malachi and Isaiah texts contain the phrase pinnah- 
derek, “to prepare the way,” an expression which occurs only here and 
in two closely related Isaiah passages, 57:14 and 62:10." Possibly a 
collection of texts existed that dealt with “preparing the way” and in 


the course of time it was thought that all the passages were from | 


Isaiah." 

In Mt 27:9-10 Jeremiah is said to have written, “They took the 
thirty silver pieces, the price of the one whose price had been fixed, 
on whom some of the Israelites had set a price, and gave them for the 
Potter’s Field as the Lord directed me.” But this saying is partly a 
quotation and partly a paraphrase of Za 11:13 with a possible allusion 
to Jer 18:1 (LXX) and Ex 9:12. Once again Harris suggests that 
“Matthew has been using a Book of Testimonies, in which the history 
and tragic end of Judas was explained as a fulfilment of ancient 
prophecy, and that the mistake . . . either existed in the Book of Tes- 
timonies, or was accidentally made by the evangelist in using such a 
book.” 

The “‘Formula Quotations” 


In the Gospel according to St. Matthew there are ten citations from 
the OT which form a special group within that Gospel. They occur in 
various places throughout the work: four in the infancy stories, five in 
the ministry narratives, and one in the account of the passion. 


Group A Group B 
1:22-23 (Is 7:14) 4:15-16 (Is 8:23; 9:1) 
2:15 (Hos 11:1) 8:17 (Is 53:4) 
2:17-8 (Jer 31:15) 12:17-21 (Is 42:1-4) 
2:23 (Is 11:1) 13:35 (Ps 78:2) 
27:9 (Za 11:12-13) 21:4-5 (Za 9:9; Is 62:11) 


2V. Taylor in his recent commentary, The Gospel according to St. Mark (London, 
1953) p. 153, admits that “Mark may have inadvertently introduced it from 
a collection of Messianic proof-texts,” while observing that there are good reasons for 
the view of Holtzmann, Lagrange, and Rawlinson that the Malachi-Exodus text might 
be a “copyist’s gloss.” 

3 Stendahl, op. cit., p. 51. 

4 See N. J. Hommes, Het Testimoniaboek (Amsterdam, 1935) pp. 174 ff., who main- 
tains that such a group of texts did exist under the heading of Isaiah in pre-Christian 
times. 

4 Rendel Harris, op. cit., p. 56. 
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The citations of Group A are found in passages that are peculiar to 
Matthew; those of Group B occur in passages that have Synoptic 
parallels, but which Matthew has modified to suit the incorporation 
of the quotation (contrast the Markan parallels). Now several points 
are to be noted in connection with these passages of Matthew. First of 
all, they have a special introductory formula, either hina (hopds) 
plérothé to réthen or tote eplérothé to réthen tou prophétou legontos, not 
found with the other OT citations in the first Gospel.'* Secondly, this 
type of citation is found only in Matthew; it is a Reflexionszitat, 
added by the writer and not attributed to another person. Thirdly, the 
language of these citations is generally judged to be different from the 
other citations of the OT in Matthew and from those in Mark and 
Luke. They manifest a much greater similarity to the Hebrew text of 
the OT than the others, which are more faithful to the LXX." Such 
peculiarities of this group of citations demand an explanation and that 
has often been found in the theory of the éestimonia.® It is thought 
that Matthew drew upon a collection of such texts, since their use ad- 
mirably suited the purpose he had in writing his Gospel. 


Citations that Diverge from the Text of the LXX 


This feature of some of the OT citations has already been mentioned, 
especially in the case of the formula quotations. Such a deviation from 
the LXX text, however, is found in a number of instances outside of 
Matthew. According to E. F. Kautzsch,?° who made a thorough study 
of the eighty-four Pauline citations and compared them with the 
LXX (Alexandrinus), thirty-four of them agree with the LXX, 
while thirty-six depart from it “leviter.”’” There are ten passages 
where the citations “longius recedunt” from the LXX, “ita tamen 
ut dissensus ... ad liberam allegandi rationem referendus videatur.” 


16 Chiefly for this reason we have not included in this group the quotation of Mi 5:2, 
which occurs in Mt 2:6. However, a case might be made out for its inclusion in Group 
A. Stendahl treats it in his discussion of the formula quotations; cf. op. cit., pp. 99-101. 

% The quotation of Za 9:9, employed in Mt 21:5, is also found in Jn 12:15, but this 
is outside the Synoptic tradition. 

18 See Johnson, art. cit., p. 152. 

See T. Stephenson, “The Old Testament Quotations Peculiar to Matthew,” Journal 
of Theological Studies 20 (1918-19) 227-29; L. Vaganay, Le probléme synoptique (Paris, 
1954) pp. 237-40. 

20 EF. F. Kautzsch, De Veteris Testamenti locis a Paulo apostolo allegatis (Leipzig, 1869) 
p. 109. 
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In two passages (Rom 12:19; 1 Cor 14:21) the “quotation” is judged | 
to be quite free, but still capable of being recognized as a quotation. | 


Finally, in two other passages Paul cites Job clearly according to the 


Hebrew text.”! Kautzsch suggests that Paul only knew Job in the | 


Hebrew and had no acquaintance with the Greek translation of that 
book. But these differences that exist between the various classes of 


citations are significant enough to make Vollmer have recourse to | 


“Citatenkomposition’”’” as well as to different Greek versions (Aquila 
or Theodotion or Symmachus) to explain the variants. It should 


be noted, however, that deviation from the text of the LXX, taken by | 


itself, is rarely considered sufficient evidence to postulate the previous 
existence of a quotation in a collection of testimonia. But it is often a 
confirmation of one of the other reasons for such a postulate. 


The Composite Quotations 


Perhaps the chief reason for postulating the existence of collections 
of testimonia in the early Church is the phenomenon of composite quo- 
tations found in various NT books. We met an example of such a quo- 
tation in discussing the text of Malachi that is attributed to Isaiah in 
Mk 1:2. The term, composite quotation, designates the stringing to- 
gether of two or more OT quotations which are given more or less 
completely. It is to be distinguished from a conflated quotation, such 
as Mt 22:24: “Master, Moses said, ‘If a man dies without children, his 
brother shall marry his widow and raise up a family for him.’ ” Here 
we have parts of Gn 38:8 and Dt 25:5 fused together. Moreover, a 
composite quotation is different from allusions to the OT which are 
strung together. The Apocalypse is generally said to contain not a 
single OT quotation, yet is replete with OT allusions. The clearest 
examples of composite quotations are the citations that are strung to- 
gether without intervening comments or identification of their au- 
thor(s). Such citations are rare in the Gospels; the following is usually 
given as an example: “My house shall be called a house of prayer, but 
you make it a robbers’ den” (Mt 21:13). The italicized words come from 
Is 56:7 and Jer 7:11; in both cases the text is quite similar to the LXX. 
See further examples in Mk 10:6-8 (Gn 1:27; 2:24); Mt 19:18-19 
(Ex 20:12-16 or Dt 5:16-20 and Lv 19:18). 


*1 See Stendahl, op. cit., p. 159, for slightly different figures, but substantial agreement. 


2 Vollmer, op. cit., p. 48. 
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It is in the Pauline letters that we find the best examples of com- 
posite quotations. We shall give but two examples. In the first instance 
the Stichwortverbindung that unites them is the word “heathen” or 
“nation.” In the second the unifying element is rather the description 
of the man who is not upright, with the enumeration of different parts 
of the body as a secondary element.”* 

Rom 15:9-12 


As the Scripture says, 
“T will give thanks to you for this among the heathen, (Ps 17/18:50; 


And sing in honor of your name.” cf. 2 S 22:50) 
And again, 
“Rejoice, you heathen, with his people.” (Dt 32:43 LXX) 
And again, 
“Praise the Lord, all you heathen, (Ps 116/17:1) 


And let all nations sing his praises.” 
Again Isaiah says, 
“The descendant of Jesse will come, (Is 11:1,10) 
The one who is to rise to rule the heathen; 
The heathen will set their hopes on him.” 


Rom 3:10-18 

As the Scripture says, 

“There is not a single man who is upright, (Ps 13/14:1-3) 
No one understands, no one searches for God. 

All have turned away, they are one and all worthless; 
No one does right, not a single one.” 


“Their throats are like open graves, (Ps 5:10) 
They use their tongues to deceive.” 

“The venom of asps is behind their lips.” (Ps 139/40:4) 
“And their mouths are full of bitter curses.” (Ps 9B/10:7) 

“Their feet are swift when it comes to shedding blood, (Is 59:7-8; 
Ruin and wretchedness mark their paths, cf. Prv 1:16) 

They do not know the way of peace.” 
“There is no reverence for God before their eyes.” (Ps 35/36:2) 


Further examples may be found in Rom 9:25-29 (Hos 2:25,1; Is 
10:22-3; 1:9); 10:15-21 (Is 52:7; 53:1; Ps 18/19:5; Dt 32:21; Is 
65:1-2); 11:8-10 (Dt 29:3 [cf. Is 29:10]; Ps 68/69:23-24); 11:26 


% See J. Huby, Saint Paul, Epitre aux Romains (11th ed.; Paris, 1940) p. 145, note 1. 

*M. Dibelius, “Zur Formgeschichte des Neuen Testaments ausserhalb der Evange- 
lien,” Theologische Rundschau, N. F. 3 (1931) 228, finds it hard to believe that Paul him- 
self sought out all these passages from the OT for the purpose of incorporating them in 
the Epistle to the Romans. He, too, thinks in terms of a preexisting list of passages that 
Paul simply made use of here. 
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(Is 59:20; 27:9); 11:34-35 (Is 40:13; Jb 41:3); 2 Cor 6:16-18 (Lv 
26:12 [cf. Ez 37:27]; Jer 51:45; Is 52:11; Ez 20:34; 2 S 7:14).% 
Composite quotations are also found in the early patristic writers 
(e.g., Clement of Rome, Barnabas, Justin Martyr) and they obvi- 
ously served as a basis for the later extended collections of testimonia 
by Tertullian, Cyprian, and Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa. After studying 
the composite quotations in the NT and the early Fathers, E. Hatch 
postulated the existence of collections of such texts. This was the be- 
ginning of the éestimonia hypothesis in 1889, although Hatch did not 
use this name for it.** A thorough study of the Pauline composite cita- 
tions was undertaken by Hans Vollmer, who published his results in 





28 It may be debated whether the following passages are really composite quotations, 
because of the intervening comments: Rom 9:12-13 (Gn 25:23; Mal 1:2-3); 9:33 (Is 
28:16; 8:14); 10:6-8 (Dt 30:12; Ps 106/7:26); 10:11-13 (Is 28:16; Jl 2:32); 12:19-20 
(Dt 32:35; Prv 25:21-22); Gal 4:27-30 (Is 54:1; Gn 21:10-12); 1 Cor 3:19-20 (Jb 5:13; 
Ps 93/94:11); 2 Cor 9:9-10 (Ps 111/12:9; Is 55:10; Hos 10:12). Composite citations are 
also found in Heb 1:5 (Ps 2:7; 2 S 7:14); 1:7-13 (Dt 32:42 LXX and 4Q Deut; Ps 
103/4:4; 44/45:7-8; 101/2:26-28; 109/10:1); 2:12-13 (Ps 21/22:23; Is 8:17-18); 5:5-6 
(Ps 2:7; 109/10:4); 1 Pt 2:6-10 (Is 28:16; Ps 117/18:22; Is 8:14; 43:20-21; Ex 19:6 
[cf. 23:22]; Hos 1:6,9).—L. Cerfaux proposes the extended use of a florilegium in 1 Co- 
rinthians; see “Vestiges d’un florilége dans 1 Cor. 1,18-3,24?”, Revue d’histoire ecclésias- 
tique 27 (1931) 521-34; Recueil Cerfaux 2 (Gembloux, 1954) 319-32. 

26 E. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek (Oxford, 1889) p. 203: “It would be improbable, 
even if there were no positive evidence on the point, that the Greek-speaking Jews, who 
were themselves cultured, and who lived in great centres of culture, should not have had 
a literature of their own. It is no less improbable that such a literature should have con- 
sisted only of the Apocalyptic books, and the scanty fragments of other books, which 
have come down to us. It may naturally. be supposed that a race which laid stress on 
moral progress, whose religious services had variable elements of both prayer and praise, 
and which was carrying on an active propaganda, would have, among other books, manuals 
of morals, of devotion, and of controversy. It may also be supposed, if we take into con- 
sideration the contemporary habit of making collections of excerpia, and the special 
authority which the Jews attached to their sacred books, that some of these manuals 
would consist of extracts from the Old Testament. The existence of composite quota- 
tions in the New Testament, and in some of the early Fathers suggests the hypothesis 
that we have in them relics of such manuals.”—Prior to Hatch’s study, C. Weizsicker 
thought that Paul had composed for himself a sort of “‘creed’”’ in the form of citations 
from the OT which he used in his teaching. He compared the quotations in Rom 1-4 
with those in Galatians and showed how they could be separated from their context to 
give this impression. Similarly the citations in Rom 9-11. “Dieser Schriftbeweis ist nun 
ohne Zweifel nicht erst bei Abfassung der Briefe so aufgestellt, sondern der Apostel hat 
ihn sich iiberhaupt zurecht gemacht, und nur in diesen Briefen bei gegebenen Anlass 
verwendet” (Das apostolische Zeitalter der christlichen Kirche (Freiburg, 1886] pp. 113-14; 
3rd ed. [1902] pp. 110-11). 
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1895.”” He believed that certain combinations of texts were due merely 
to the juxtaposition of certain key-words (“zufallige Beriihrung eines 
Stichwortes”’).22 Such a case is found in Rom 11:26, where the kai 
hauté of Is 59:21 brings to mind the kai touto of 27:9; such a similarity 
would be sufficient reason to join these two verses. Likewise in Rom 
10:6-8 the anabésetai of Dt 30:12 provides the link with katabésetai of 
Ps 106/7:26. But he also found other cases of combined citations that 
reveal a deliberate process of compilation (‘eine planmiissige Zusam- 
menstellung’’).?® The latter citations reveal a tendency in Paul to cite 
passages from the three parts of the OT: the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Writings (or at least from two of them). See the examples cited 
above from Rom 11:8-10 and 15:9-12.*° 

Whereas E. Hatch had postulated a collection of Greek testimonies, 
compiled by Hellenistic Jews, Vollmer preferred to think that the 
compilations had already existed in Hebrew, in which such passages 
were assembled for dogmatic purposes from the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Writings. This, he thought, could be established by such a 
passage as 2 Cor 9:10, where the word “‘rain”’ is the unitive element 
of the last three quotations (Is 55:10; Dt 28:11-12; Hos 10:12) that 
are fused together—even though this word does not appear in the 
parts quoted by Paul. Such a compilation of texts would have been 
impossible in Greek, since the unitive element is lacking in the third 
text according to the LXX. Hence, the “rain” texts must have been 
collected in Hebrew, and probably in pre-Christian times." 

Whenever the festimonia hypothesis is discussed, the names of 
Burkitt and Rendel Harris always come to the fore. Though the idea 
did not originate with Burkitt, it seems that he was the first to use the 
name, testimonia, to designate the systematic collection of such OT 

77 Vollmer, op. cit. (supra n. 6). % Ibid., p. 36. *® Tbid., p. 37. 

8° This manner of quoting the OT had been pointed out long ago by Surhenus, “spr 
hmSyh”’ sive “biblos katallagés,” in quo secundum veterum theologorum Hebraeorum formulas 
allegandi et modos interpretandi conciliantur loca ex Vetere in Novo Testamento allegata 
(Amsterdam, 1713) Book 2, Thesis 11, p. 49. He showed that Paul was following good 
rabbinical practice in citing the OT in this fashion. 

31 Vollmer, op. cit., pp. 41-42. But the case is weakened by the fact that the words 
for “rain” are not the same in all the passages; moreover, in the third instance the verb 
ywrh is used in a figurative sense (and contains a play on its meaning). For further criti- 


cism of this example, see O. Michel, Paulus und seine Bibel (Giitersloh, 1929) pp. 42-43; 
Hommes, op. cit., p. 349. 
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texts.** Harris gathered evidence to support the hypothesis both from the 
NT and from the early Fathers.** However, Harris went beyond Burkitt 
in maintaining that the passages all belonged to one Testimony Book. 
Nor was he content to regard the collections as testimonia pro Iudaeis, 
as E. Hatch had done, but considered them as Christian compilations 
(therefore, in Greek), testimonia adversus Iudaeos. “If such collections 
of Testimonies on behalf of the Jews existed in early times, before the 
diffusion of Christianity, then there must have been, a fortiori, similar 
collections produced in later times, when the Christian religion was 
being actively pushed by the Church in the Synagogue.” His conten- 
tion is supported by the existence of such collections adversus Iudaeos 
in the writings of Cyprian, Tertullian, and Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa. 

But Harris went still further with his theory. The various composite 
quotations and those that are attributed to wrong authors not only be- 
longed to an original Testimony Book, but they were actually part of 
“the missing Dominical Oracles written by Matthew and commented 
on by Papias.’’** Matthew, a member of the apostolic company, who 
is credited with the composition of ta kuriaka logia, is now claimed as 
the author of the éestimonia. The five books of Papias’ commentary 
could conceivably refer to this Testimony Book, divided into five 
parts, just as the first Gospel is. In this way Harris thought that he 
had found an answer to the oft-repeated question, “What were the 
logia on which Papias commented?” 


THE REACTION TO THE HYPOTHESIS 


It is not surprising that the theory of the festimonia in the extreme 
form presented by Rendel Harris was not accepted by most scholars. 
While the evidence he had collected might support the contention that 
collections of testimonia did exist in the early Church and possibly even 
prior to the form of the NT writings, there is certainly no evidence that 
they formed one book, nor that they had anything to do with the 


2 F.C. Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its Transmission (Edinburgh, 1907) p. 126. 

3% Rendel Harris, Testimonies. 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1916, 1920). Stendahl, op. cit., 
p. 207, has pointed out that most of the patristic material to which Harris refers was 
previously collected by A. von Ungern-Sternberg, Der traditionelle alttestamentliche 
Schriftbeweis ‘De Christo’ und ‘De Evangelio’ in der alien Kirche bis zur Zeit Eusebs von 
Caesarea (Halle a. S., 1913). 

* Rendel Harris, op. cit., 1, 2. % Tbid., pp. 109, 116-17. 
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Logia of Papias’ statement about Matthew.** Consequently, the ex- 
treme form of the hypothesis has been generally abandoned, but many 
scholars admit that testimonia collections must have preceded various 
sections of the NT.*7 

There have been a few scholars, however, in recent times who have 
questioned both the existence of testimonia and the extent to which 
they were used in the early Church. So far we have seen that the 
existence of testimonia collections was a mere postulate; they are a con- 
venient way of explaining certain puzzling features in the NT. But 
possibly these features can be explained in another way. 

It has often been pointed out that Paul had rabbinical tradition to 
give him the model for his composite quotations from the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings. This method of “stringing together” 
texts like pearls on a thread was known to the rabbinical schools; he 
who strung the texts together was called haréz@ (from hrz, “‘to pierce,” 
“to bore through” in order to put on a string). Such a stringing to- 
gether of texts was especially common at the beginning of synagogal 
homilies.** Since the Torah was the definitive deposit of God’s revela- 
tion to Israel, there was never an idea of a progressive revelation. Moses 
had revealed all and no prophet could ever add to the Torah. The Law 
was only to be explained, and the Prophets and Writings quoted in 
conjunction with a passage from the Law were intended only to show 

% For criticism of Harris’ work see A. L. Williams, Adversus Judaeos (Cambridge, 
1935) pp. 6-10; Hommes, of. cit., p. 251 (“‘Papias is de Deus ex machina in zijn systeem’’) ; 
L. Cerfaux, “Un chapitre du Livre des ‘Testimonia’ (Pap. Ryl. Gr. 460),”’ in Recueil 
Cerfaux 2, 226, note; Stendahl, of. cit., pp. 209 ff.; P. Feine and J. Behm, Einleitung in 
das Neue Testament (10th ed.; Heidelberg, 1954) p. 24; J. A. Findlay, “The First Gospel 
and the Book of Testimonies,” in Amicitiae corolla: Essays Presented to J. R. Harris, 
ed. H. G. Wood (London, 1933) pp. 57-71; Ch. Guignebert, in Revue de l'histoire des 
religions 81 (1920) 58-69. 

37 See, for instance, W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans (International Critical Commentary; Edinburgh, 1908) pp. 264, 282; J. Moffatt, 
An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (Edinburgh, 1920) pp. 23-25; M. 
Simon, Verus Israel: Etude sur les relations entre chrétiens et juifs dans l’empire romain 
(135-425) (Bibliothégue des Ecoles Francaises d’Athénes et de Rome 166; Paris, 1948) p. 
186; Vaganay, op. cit., pp. 237-40; H. Lietzmann, An die Galater (Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament 10; 2nd ed.; Tiibingen, 1923) p. 33; D. Plooij, “Studies in the Testimony Book,” 
Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam (Literature 
Section, New Series, Part 32, No. 2; 1932) pp. 5-27. 

% See A. F. Puukko, “Paulus und das Judentum,” Studia orientalia 2 (1928) 62; Michel, 
op. cit. (supra n. 31), pp. 12-13, 83; Hommes, oP. cit., pp. 324-54. Cf. supra n. 30. 
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how Scripture repeated what was already in the Torah. Given such an 
interpretative method of quoting Scripture in rabbinical circles, Paul’s 
composite quotations might be judged merely to be an imitation of 
this method. If that is so, then one of the main reasons for postulating 
the existence of the festimonia disappears. 

O. Michel, in his painstaking study of the OT in the Pauline letters, 
uses this argument and goes even further in denying the existence of 


testimonia collections, mainly because “‘es fehlt jede Spur spitjiidischer 


Florilegien. Das bleibt zu beachten.’’** He remarks: 


There are no traces of pre-Christian florilegia, neither of the late Hellenistic 
Jewish type (Hatch), nor of the late rabbinical sort (Vollmer). Moreover, the 
hypothesis of R. Harris, that there were early Christian florilegia, which would 
have been composed prior to the writings of the NT, cannot be regarded as prob- 
able. Collections of that sort occur first in an early Christian setting; they can be 
proved to exist with Melito of Sardis and Cyprian. Probably their origin can be 
traced to an even earlier time; the Epistle of Barnabas perhaps supposes them. 
But the impression we get is that the Gentile Christian Church compiled these 
florilegia for missionary and polemical purposes.” 


Others have not been so radical in their denial as Michel. Their 
criticism of the hypothesis affects rather the way in which the festi- 
monia are said to have been used or the extent to which they were em- 
ployed. For example, C. H. Dodd is of the opinion that the theory as 
proposed by Harris ‘‘outruns the evidence, which is not sufficient to 
prove so formidable a literary enterprise at so early a date.””*! Dodd has 
studied fifteen of the OT passages that occur in the NT, which are cited 
by two or more writers in prima facie independence of one another (Ps 
2:7; 8:4-6; 110:1; 118:22-23; Is 6:9-10; 53:1; 40:3-5; 28:16; Gn 
12:3; Jer 31:31-34; Jl 2:28-32; Za 9:9; Hab 2:3-4; Is 61:1-2; Dt 
18:15,19). An examination of the contexts of these passages shows 
that they served as units of reference usually wider than the brief 
form of the words actually quoted. For the context, and not merely the 
individual verse of the OT that is quoted, has often influenced the 
vocabulary and the idea of the passage of the NT into which it is in- 
corporated. The fifteen passages and their contexts should be reckoned 
as wholes or units of reference in the OT for some of the essential 

® Michel, op. cit., p. 43.  Tbid., p. 52. 


“C. H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures: The Sub-Structure of the New Testament 
Theology (London, 1952) p. 26. 
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articles of the primitive kerygma.” Hence it seems that large sections 
of the OT, especially of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Psalms, were selected 
as the result of a convention among early Christian evangelists and 
teachers to support their kerygmatic activities. These sections reveal, 
then, their method of biblical study. Consequently, particular verses 
quoted from such OT passages should be regarded “‘rather as pointers 
to the whole context than as constituting testimonies in and for them- 
selves. At the same time detached sentences from other parts of the 
Old Testament could be adduced to illustrate or elucidate the meaning 
of the main section under consideration.” The quotations from the 
OT, then, are not to be accounted for by the postulate of a primitive 
anthology or isolated proof-texts. “The composition of ‘testimony 
books’ was the result, not the presupposition, of the work of early 
Christian biblical scholars.’ 

K. Stendahl is in complete agreement with this last statement of 
Dodd. His book, The School of St. Matthew and Its Use of the Old Testa- 
ment,*® presents a thorough study of the quotations of the first Gospel. 
Along with many others, he distinguishes two sorts of quotations in 
Matthew. He calls one group a “liturgical’”’ type, because the text of 
these quotations agrees closely with that of the LXX, the version of 
the OT which was standard for the liturgy. The other group is a pesher 
type of quotation, which manifests a dependence on a Greek text of 
the OT, but which also “presupposes an advanced study of the Scrip- 
tures and familiarity with the Hebrew text and with the traditions of 

“Dodd divides the OT citations into four groups to illustrate these themes (see pp. 
107-8): 

Supplementary Sources 
Mal 3:1-6; Dn 12 


Primary Sources 

Apocalyptic-eschatological Ji 2-3; Za 9-14; Dn 7 
Scriptures 

Scriptures of the New Israel 


Hos; Is 6:1—9:7;11:1-10; Is 29:9-14; Jer 7:1-15; 





28:16; 40:1-11; Jer Hb 1-2 
31:10-34 
Scriptures of the Servant of Is 42:1—44:5; 49:1-13; Is 58:6-10 


the Lord and the Right- 
eous Sufferer 


Unclassified Scriptures 


© [bid., p. 126. 


50:4-11; 52:13—53:12; 
61; Ps 69; 22; 31; 38; 88; 
34; 118; 41; 42-43; 80 
Pa & 106; 2; Ga 12:3; 
22:18; Dt 18:15-19 


“ Loc. cit. 


Ps 132; 16; 2 S 7:13-14- 
Is 55:3; Amos 9:11-12 


6 See supra n. 8. 
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interpretation known to us from the Versions.’’“* The latter type is 
distinguished by the introductory formulas of express fulfilment—the | 


“formula quotations.”’ They are called a pesher type, because they are 
considered to be the result of a targumizing procedure, resembling the 
interpretation of Habakkuk that is found in the Qumran pesher on 


Habakkuk (1QpHab). “All of Matthew’s formula quotations give evi- | 


dence of features of text interpretation of an actualizing nature, often 
closely associated with the context in the gospel.’’*7 Stendahl believes 
that the Habakkuk text found in 1QpHab never existed as a “text” 
outside the commentary. The eschatological conviction of the Qumran 
sect explains the remarkable freedom they exercised with regard to 
the text. As the significance of Habakkuk’s words became gradually 
more and more understood through the coming and the instruction of 
the Teacher of Righteousness, the prophet’s message could be made 
more lucid. Hence the scholarly study, in which the sect engaged,* 
would make it possible, in the light of this greater comprehension of 
Habakkuk’s message, to choose or reject among the various traditions 
of interpretation they were acquainted with. This study resulted in the 
adoption of variant readings, or perhaps even in a deliberate change 
of the text, to suit their theological ideas. Hence the text in the pesher 
would not really represent the text found in a copy of Habakkuk used 
by them, for instance, for liturgical purposes. Stendahl believes that a 
similar interpretative or targumizing process was at work on the OT 
text that is found in the formula quotations of Matthew. The special 
formulas of introduction would. correspond to the Qumran pesher 
formula, psrw ‘l....Consequently, the fact that the text of these 
quotations differs from the LXX in contrast to the “liturgical” type 
of citation is to be explained more by this interpretative process than 
by appeal to citations from the Hebrew or to derivation from a list of 
testimonia. 

Moreover, Stendahl finds that the formula quotations of Matthew 
show a greater similarity to the LXX than is often claimed—a fact 
which makes it necessary to correct the prevailing view that they are 
dependent on the MT. He believes that the formula quotations orig- 


46 Stendahl, op. cit., p. 203. " Ibid., pp. 200-201. 
For the Qumran sect’s study of the Scriptures see /QS 6:6-7 and the activity of 
the déré5 hattérah in CD 8:6 ff.; 9:8; 4Q Florilegium, 2 (Allegro, art. cit., p. 176). 
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inated in Greek, the language of the Matthaean Church; he denies, 
therefore, that the first Gospel ever existed as a consistent Aramaic 
unity. The first Gospel is for him a handbook for teaching, preaching, 
and church government, into which the formula quotations have been 
worked, side by side with the other type of quotation. They are the 
specific product of the School of St. Matthew. 

In the last chapter of his book Stendahl asks the question, “Did 
Matthew make use of Testimonies?” He thinks that a Book of Testi- 
monies might explain (1) the composite quotations, (2) the ascription 
to wrong authors, and (3) the readings which differ from the editions 
known to us—especially if these differences remain constant in the testi- 
mony tradition. He admits, moreover, that the festimonia might fit 
well into the picture of early Christian preaching. But there are 
simpler alternatives than the testimony hypothesis to explain the 
composite quotations. The midrashim provide us with an example of 
a storehouse of quotations brought together by means of association; 
rabbinical methods account for most of the features Harris wanted to 
explain by his Book of Testimonies. ‘This is not to say that the primi- 
tive church did not know and use testimonies, oral or even written, 
but so far as Matthew is concerned, these testimonies are not respon- 
sible for the form of the quotations, least of all for that of the formula 
quotations.” Thus Stendahl’s position comes close to that of Dodd. 


ARE THERE ANY EXTANT LISTS OF TESTIMONIA? 


When we ask this question, we mean aside from the evidence in the 
patristic writers such as Cyprian and Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa. There 
are two, possibly three, texts that have been considered as testimonia 
that we must now consider. The first is a Greek text published by C. H. 
Roberts in 1936, bearing the identification P. Ryl. Gk. 460.°° It is a 
fragmentary papyrus, which had been acquired by the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, in 1917; its provenance was probably the 
Fayyim and it is dated in the fourth century A.D. This fragment of 

* Stendahl, op. cit., p. 217. 

50C. H. Roberts, Two Biblical Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester (Man- 
chester, 1936) pp. 47-62. “It is not to be expected that the text of such a manuscript 
would be of any importance for textual criticism; neither its omissions . . . or additions 


... are of any significance, although a tendency to disagree with Vaticanus (B) may be 
noticed” (p. 56). 
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two columns belongs to two other scraps of an Oslo papyrus codex pub- 
lished by G. Rudberg in 1923.*' When put together, the three pieces 
contain the following verses of the OT in Greek: 


Folio i recto Is 42:3-4 
66:18-19 
Folio i verso Is 52:15 
53:1-3 
Folio ii verso Is 53:6-7; 11-12 
Folio ii recto An unidentified verse 
Gn 26:13-14 
2 Chr 1:12 
Dt 29:8, 11 


Roberts published together with the photograph of the Rylands papy- 
rus the text of both the Rylands and the Oslo fragments. The latter 
were described by their first editor “as a Textbuch fiir kultische Zweck 
[sic], the property of some poor Christian community in Egypt, and 
the editors of the Oslo papyri write that ‘Isaiah combined with Gen- 
esis suggests that the book was meant for liturgical use.’ ’’®* But since 
the verses from Isaiah include parts of the famous messianic passages 
from chapter 52-53, while all the other extracts in this papyrus, if not 
directly messianic in character, can be related to the history of Christ 
or of Christianity, Roberts suggested that we have a part of a Book 
of Testimonies in these fragments. 

But because the passages from Isaiah found in this text are not 
among those that appear in Harris’ Testimonies and because there is 
no trace of introductory formulas, Roberts did not think that he had 
found a “fragment of the Testimony Book desiderated by Dr. Harris.’ 
Rather, it was probably a collection of “prophetic” passages of the 
OT, composed for a devotional purpose in the fourth century, when 
the need for polemics against the Jews would be less than in the 
second. 

While we cannot say with certainty that this papyrus fragment be- 
longs to a list of ‘estimonia, it is most probable that it does. We have 
found no reviewer of Roberts’ publication who questions his identifica- 

51G. Rudberg, Septuaginta-Fragmente unter den Papyri Osloenses (Proceedings of the 
Scientific Society of Kristiania 1923/2; Kristiania, 1923); later republished by S. Eitrem and 


L. Amundsen, Papyri Osloenses 2 (1931) 10 f. 
® Roberts, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 8 Jbid., p. 53. 
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tion of this text." If we reject this identification, we may well ask for 
an alternative satisfactory explanation. The fact that the fragments 
date from the fourth century A.D. does not exclude the previous exist- 
ence of such a list, of which this might be a copy.*® Whether one wishes 
to ascribe to this collection of texts a merely devotional scope, as does 
Roberts, or a polemical (anti-Jewish) purpose, as does L. Cerfaux,** 
the fact is that this papyrus bears witness to the existence of such lists 
at a fairly early date. It lends some support to the hypothesis of the 
testimonia, which cannot be lightly dismissed. 

Strangely enough, C. H. Dodd, who devoted a whole book to the 
OT passages cited in the NT and who more or less rejects the idea of 
collections of testimonia prior to the NT, does not mention this papy- 
rus. Perhaps he does not consider it of any value for the early period. 
In itself it is not proof for the period in which the NT was formed. 
Consequently, O. Michel’s view would still seem to be valid. 

It is at this point that we return to the Qumr4n fragments recently 
published by Allegro. “‘4Q Testimonia”’ is a fragment that is apparently 


5 See H. I. Bell, in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 23 (1937) 138: “Mr. Roberts is al- 
most certainly right in describing it as a portion of a book of ‘Testimonies’... . Everyone 
of the extracts contained in them can, without too much forcing, be made to serve as a 
‘testimony’.” L. Cerfaux, in Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 33 (1937) 71: “Tl est clair main- 
tenant que nous avons affaire 4 des Testimonia.” E. C. Colwell, in Journal of Religion 18 
(1938) 462: “The most important of the editor’s conclusions is that this papyrus in its 
disagreements with the testimonies of Cyprian and Gregory of Nyssa shows that there were 
various testimony books in use in the early Christian centuries.” J. Finegan, Light from 
the Ancient Past (Princeton, 1946) p. 324. Only H. G. Opitz, in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenge- 
schichte 56 (1937) 436, expresses himself with a bit of caution. 

55 See L. Cerfaux, Recueil Cerfaux 2, 225, note 31: “Notre collection est assez artificielle 
et tardive. Le texte a été revisé 4 la bonne tradition des LXX: les variantes ne sont guére 
que celles des grands onciaux. Néanmoins, il subsiste des indices que |’auteur a travaillé 
sur des floriléges antérieurs.” 

% In Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 33 (1937) 71-72: ‘““M. Roberts estime que son flori- 
lége est simplement messianique et qu’il a été formé par un motif de piété. Il parait cepen- 
dant assez proche de deux chapitres des Testimonia de Cyprien pour que nous lui soup¢on- 
nions une parenté plus marquée avec la littérature antijuive. On peut le comparer en effet 
avec Test.,1, 21: Quod gentes magis in Christum crediturae essent et avec Test., I, 13: Quod 
humilis in primo adventu suo (Christus) veniret. Il est construit comme Test., II, 13, com- 
mencant par trois longues citations d’Isaie (la premiére et la troisitme communes 
avec ce chapitre) et continuant par une seconde série de citations scripturaires. Avec Test., 
I, 21 il a en commun le deuxiéme texte d’Isaie et le début du troisiéme. La deuxiéme série 
de citations du pap., ayant son point du départ en Gen., est trés proche de la série corres- 
pondante de Test., I, 21; on se base de part et d’autre sur un méme principe en recourant 
aux bénédictions et promesses de l’Ancien Testament.” 
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almost complete in itself, lacking only the lower right-hand corner. 
“It is clearly not part of a scroll, for there is none of the close stitching 
at the left-hand side one associates with a scroll page.’’*” It consists of 
a single page measuring about 23 cm. high and 14 cm. wide. Its text is 
a compilation of the following biblical passages: Dt 5: 28-29; 18: 18-19; 
Nm 24:15-17; Dt 33:8-11; and finally a section which “has no ap- 
parent messianic import and is not entirely scriptural.”** J. Strugnell, 
one of the international group of scholars working in Jerusalem on the 
publication of the Qumran documents, has discovered this same pas- 
sage among other 4Q fragments, to which he has given the provisional 
title of 4Q Psalms of Joshua. The fragments seem to be part of an 
apocryphal work used by the Qumran sect and hitherto unknown. 
The following is Allegro’s translation of 4Q Testimonia: 


Dt 5:28 


Dt 18:18 


Nm 24:15 


Dt 33:8 


57 Allegro, art. cit., p. 182. 


And (Yahweh) spoke to Moses, saying, 

“You (?) have heard the sound of the words of this people who 
have spoken to you. They have spoken well everything which they 
have said. (29) If only this were their own determination: to fear 
me and to keep all my commandments, through all the years, so 
that it might be well with them, and with their sons forever.” 
“A prophet I will raise up for them from the midst of their brothers, 
like you, and I will put my words in his mouth, and he will say to 
them everything which I command him. (19) If there is a man who 
does not listen to my words, which the prophet shall speak in my 
name, I myself shall seek satisfaction from him.”® 

“And he uttered his message and said, Oracle of Balaam, son of 
Beor, and oracle of the man whose eye is clear; (16) oracle of one 
who hears the sayings of El, and knows the knowledge of Elyon; 
who observes the vision of Shaddai, with eye skinned and un- 
covered. (17) I see him, but not now; I watch him, but not near. 
A star shall march forth from Jacob, and a scepter will rise from 
Israel; and he will crush the heads of Moab and destroy all the 
sons of Sheth.” 

“And of Levi he said, Give to Levi thy Thummim, and thy Urim 
to thy loyal bond-man, whom thou didst test at Massah, and 
with whom thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah; (9) who said 
to his father and to his mother, I do (not) know you; and his 
brother(s) he did not acknowledge, and his son(s) he did not 


8 Tbid., p. 186. 


8 Allegro, ibid., p. 183, calls attention to the use of these verses in Acts 3:23. There is 


probably an allusion to Nm 24:17 in Ap 22:16; so Allegro, Nestle, Merk. 
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yrner, | recognize. For he kept thy word, and thy covenant he guarded; 
ching (10) and he made thy judgments clear to Jacob, thy Torah to 
sts of Israel. They place incense before thee, and whole burnt offering 
p upon thine altar. (11) Bless (Yahweh) his might, and the work of 
ext Is his hands accept. Smash the loins of his adversaries and those who 
8-19; ' hate him, that they may never stand.’’® 
O ap- 4Q Ps Jos At the time when Joshua finished praising and giving thanks with 
pnell, his praises, then he said, (Jos 6:26) ‘“‘Cursed be the man who builds 
n the this city; with his firstborn shall he lay its foundation, and with 
- pas- his lastborn shall he set up its gates.”” And behold a man accursed, 
e the devil’s own (lit. the one of Belial), shall arise, to be a fowler’s 
ional snare to his people, and destruction to all his neighbors. And he 
of an shall arise [...so] that the two of them may be instruments of 
a. violence. And they shall return and build (i.e., build again) the 
{. . . and will] establish for it a wall and towers, to provide a refuge 
of wickedness [. . .] in Israel, and a horrible thing in Ephraim, and 
in Judah [. . . and they] shall cause pollution in the land, and great 
e who contempt among the sons of [. . . bl]ood like water on the rampart 
h they of the daughter of Zion, and in the boundary of Jerusalem. 
O fear 
Ars, 80 The 4Q Testimonia resemble the Roberts Papyrus in that they are 
ever.” strung together without introductory formulas and intervening com- 
thers, ments on the text. In the same article Allegro also published part of 
say to | another fragment from Qumran Cave 4, which he entitled provisionally 
n who ie igh 2961 : ‘ 
in on 4Q Florilegium.”’* So far we have been given only four of the nine- 
teen lines it is said to contain. Since the provisional title is ‘Flori- 
son of legium” and since it contains at least two OT passages,™ it seems to 
of one be a text related somehow to éestimonia. However, an interpretative 
yi comment is inserted after the first OT passage and the second is intro- 
id un- 
; near. 6 We call attention to the reading, bl ygwmw, instead of the MT mn yqwmwyn in v. 11. 
> from At the time of the composition of this list the archaic mn (= man, the interrogative pro- 
ill the noun) was probably no longer understood and so was changed to bl, just as the archaic 
ygumwn was changed to ygwmw. A less likely possibility, however, is that this fragment 
Urim preserves for us a reading that is older than that of the MT. For mn as man, see F. M. 
all Cross and D. N. Freedman, “The Blessing of Moses,” Journal of Biblical Literature 67 
ce att (1948) 204; W. F. Albright, “The Old Testament and Canaanite Language,” Catholic Bib- 


5 lical Quarterly 7 (1945) 23-24; id., “A Catalogue of Early Hebrew Lyric Poems,” Hebrew 
nd his | Union College Annual 23/1 (1950-51) 29. 
id not 6! Allegro, art. cit., pp. 176-77, Document II. 

® Allegro, “Further Light on the History of the Qumran Sect,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature 75 (1956) 95, had previously revealed that 4Q Florilegium also contains a “com- 
ment on Ps 2:1-2”; “all that remains of the peSer itself, apart from the introduction, is: 
‘... the chosen ones of Israel in the last days, that is, the time of trial which is comling].’ ” 


here is 
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duced with the formula, “as it is written.”” We are told that the text 
“is mainly concerned with the reestablishment of the House of David 
in the last days.” Allegro translates the text as follows: 


2$7:11-14  ‘“{And] the Lord [tel]ls you that he will build a house for you, and 
I will set up your seed after you, and I will establish his royal 
throne [foreve]r. I [will be] to him as a father, and he will be to me 
asason.” He is the Shoot of David, who will arise with the Inter preter 
of the Law, who |. . .] in Zilon(?) in the last days; as it is written, 

Amos 9:11 “And I will raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen.” That 
is the “tabernacle of David which is falle[n” and after|wards he will 
arise to save Israel. [Italics indicate the commentary.] 


Though this text is not a /estimonia list such as we have been dis- 
cussing, it is not to be neglected, for it shows how a list of testimonia 


could be worked into a text by the Qumr4n interpreters and so will | 


provide illustrative material for parallel cases in the NT, especially in 
the Pauline literature. However, we must await the full publication of 
the text before a final judgment can be given about its character. That 
is why we said earlier that it is only probable that three lists of testi- 
monia are extant. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 4Q TESTIMONIA 


The first question that must be answered with regard to the 4Q 
Testimonia text is, “Is it really a collection of testimonia?”’ If a doubt 
arises about Allegro’s identification, it is because of the last section, 
quoted from the 4Q Psalms of Joshua. Until we see the other frag- 
ments of this work, we cannot bé sure about its character. Allegro ad- 
mits that the part here quoted has no messianic import. There is, of 
course, no reason why all the texts must have it, for we are not sure 
of the reason why they were so compiled. Hence, the presence of such 
a text in the list does not prevent it from being a collection of festi- 
monia. Yet its presence is peculiar, even though we do admit that its 
incorporation in such a list can be compared to the NT use of extra- 
canonical works like Enoch (see Jude 14). 

® Allegro, art. cit. (supra n. 1) p. 176. For its significance, see R. E. Brown, “The Mes- 
sianism of Qumran,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 19 (1957) 79-81. 

“N. Wieder, “(Notes on the New Documents from the Fourth Cave of Qumran,” 
Journal of Jewish Studies 7 (1956) 75-76, thinks that rabbinical haggadah may help solve 
the riddle of the relationship between the first three ‘estimonia and the final section. The 


rabbis regarded the story of Hiel (1 K 16:34), to which the last passage refers, as testimony 
to the truth of the biblical prophecies of Joshua. 
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Moreover, the first section quoted in this text comes from Dt 5:28- 
29, which de facto has no more messianic import than the 4Q Psalms 
of Joshua. But it is closely joined to Dt 18:18-19 in the first para- 
graph (note the paragraph dividers on the plate published by Allegro). 
Msgr. P. W. Skehan is quoted as saying that “the combination of Dt 
18:18-19 with Dt 5:28-29 is already found in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch at Ex 20:21.” This fact likewise explains the first few words of 
the fragment, wydbr : : : : >] mwSh Pmwr, “And (Yahweh) spoke to 
Moses saying.” They differ from the introductory formula of Dt 5:28, 
wymr yhwh *ly, which Allegro thinks has been changed “for the pur- 
pose of the Testimonia selection.”** As a matter of fact, the intro- 
ductory phrase found in 4Q Testimonia is identical with that used in 
the Samaritan Hebrew Pentateuch at Ex 20:2ib; it reads wydbr 
yhwh °>l msh Pmr.®* That there is some connection here between this 
text and the Samaritan Pentateuch is obvious, even though we have 
not yet discovered just what it is. At any rate, the close joining of the 
two passages of Deuteronomy in one paragraph shows that they were 
regarded as a unit, which ends with the promise of a prophet to come. 

The promise of a prophet, a successor to Moses, in the first para- 
graph, followed by the Oracle of Balaam in the second, and the Bless- 
ing of Moses (Jacob) accorded to Levi in the third, presents a sequence 
that can only be described as a collection of testimonia used in Qumran 
theological circles. Nm 24:17 must have enjoyed a certain favor in 
these circles, for it is quoted once in the War Scroll (JQM 11:6) and 
once in the Damascus Document (CD 7:19-20).® If, then, the identi- 
fication of this text as a list of testimonia compiled in view of Qumran 
theology is rejected, we have a right to ask for a better explanation of 
the text. 

Accepting, then, the identification of this text as most likely a col- 
lection of testimonia, we ask what light it sheds on the problem of 
testimonia in NT study. The particular sequence of texts found in 4Q 

% See Brown, art. cit., p. 82. 

% Allegro, art. cit. (supra n. 1) p. 182, note 48. 

% A. von Gall, Der hebriische Pentateuch der Samaritaner (Giessen, 1918) p. 159. Cf. H. 
Petermann, Pentateuchus Samaritanus, fasc. 2: Exodus (Berlin, 1882) p. 189: wmll yhwh 
Sm m3h lmymr. 


See J. Carmignac, “Les citations de l’Ancien Testament dans ‘La guerre des fils de 
lumiére contre les fils de ténébres,’ ” Revue biblique 63 (1956) 237-39. 
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Testimonia and in the Roberts Papyrus does not agree with any of the 
NT or patristic composite citations. In fact, one of the striking features 
about the whole problem of the éestimonia is that there are very few 
composite citations that are repeated in the various NT or patristic 
writers. Even the sequence of Is 28:16, Ps 117/8:22, Is 8:14 (found 
in Mt 21:42, Rom 9:33, 1 Pt 2:6-8, and Ep. Barn. 6,2,4) appears 
with such differences and omissions that it would be hard to establish 
that they all came from one collection.® Such a fact should not be lost 
sight of. 

On the other hand, we do have in 4Q Testimonia a collection of OT 
passages strung together in a way that resembles the composite cita 
tions of the NT. If we are right in thinking that 4Q Florilegium is re- 
lated to the festimonia, then we have a concrete example of how 
testimonia were worked into the text of a Sectarian writing. This use of 
OT citations will illustrate the Pauline usage of OT quotations with 
intervening comments.” If the hypothesis of testimonia lists had been 
excogitated to explain the existence of the Roberts Papyrus and the 
40 Testimonia (and Florilegium), we might have reason to suspect it. 
But most of the discussion antedates the publication of these docu- 
ments, which, in turn, confirm the existence of such collections. One 
can now point to 4Q Testimonia to answer Michel’s objection, “Es 
fehlt jede Spur spitjiidischer Florilegien.” For this text from the 
fourth cave at Qumr4n bears witness to the existence of such a literary 
procedure in late Judaism. Moreover, both Dodd and Stendahl will 
have to alter their views slightly. While the collections of testimonia 
that are found in patristic writers might be regarded as the result of 
early Christian catechetical and missionary activity, 4Q Testimonia 
shows that the stringing together of OT texts from various books was 
a pre-Christian literary procedure, which may well have been imitated 
in the early stage of the formation of the NT. It resembles so strongly 
the composite citations of the NT writers that it is difficult not to ad- 
mit that /estimonia influenced certain parts of the NT. 

Even if we have not uncovered in these texts any exact parallel for 

® Harris, op. cit., 1, 26-32, makes much of this example. Dodd, of. cit., p. 26, commenti, 
“Indeed striking, but it is almost the only one of its kind.” Stendahl, op. cit., p. 212, think 
that it is rather ‘‘a verbum Christi,” which served as the “nucleus for the later forma 


tion of the testimony.” 
70 See the texts listed supra n. 25. 
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the sequences of OT passages cited in the N7, it is not without signifi- 
cance that the extant festimonia, especially those of Qumran, contain 
passages which are quoted in the VT—outside of composite quotations. 
Dt 18: 18-19 is used in Acts 3:23; 7:37; 2 S 7:11-14 in 2 Cor 6:18; Jn 
7:42; Heb 1:5 (in a composite quotation); Amos 9:11 in Acts 15:16. 
Like the early Christian Church, the sect of Qumran had favorite 
texts of the OT. From what we have already learned about Qumran 
theology, it is not surprising that many of these texts are the same as 
those in the NT. Given the use of similar texts and given a similar way 
of handling OT texts, we must conclude that the 4Q Testimonia docu- 
ment is an important discovery for our understanding of the formation 
of the NT. 

Stendahl’s study of the quotations in Matthew is a careful compari- 
son of the passages cited with the various Greek and Hebrew texts and 
versions of the OT. He has convincingly shown that the formula quota- 
tions in Mt depend much more on the LXX than was previously 
thought.” On the other hand, recently published preliminary reports 
about the Qumran biblical texts indicate that we shall have to revise 
some of the notions commonly held about the relation of the LXX to 
the MT. Fragments from Cave 4 have revealed a Hebrew text of vari- 
ous biblical books that support the readings of the LXX against those 
of the MT.” The text tradition of the LXX must be taken seriously 

7 An extensive criticism of Stendah!’s book can be found in B. Girtner, “The Habak- 
kuk Commentary (DSH) and the Gospel of Matthew,” Studia theologica 8 (1954) 1-24. 
He questions Stendahl’s interpretation of the double readings in the Habakkuk pesher, 
which led him to maintain that the OT text found in DSH was not known outside this 
commentary. Utilizing a fragment of a Greek translation of Habakkuk, found in the Ju- 
dean desert and published by D. Barthélemy, “Redécouverte d’un chainon manquant de 
Vhistoire de la Septante,” Revue biblique 60 (1953) 18-29, Gartner has convincingly shown 
that “in three passages where DSH offers a reading differing significantly from the MT, the 
Greek version agrees with DSH. . . . Similarly on a number of other points it seems to me 
that the Greek version gives evidence that the sect had its own peculiar tradition of the 
text of the Minor Prophets” (p. 5). Consequently, ‘‘one may ask whether the sect in general 
had knowledge of what we call the MT to the Minor Prophets” (p. 6). If this is so, then 
there is no basis for Stendahl’s contention that the sect deliberately altered the text ac- 


cording to its theological interpretations. Gartner also criticizes Stendahl’s use of the term 
pesher to designate the type of quotation that would have been produced by the school of 


5} St. Matthew. He shows that the manner of citation in Matthew is quite different from that 


of the pesher on Habakkuk. 
See F. M. Cross, Jr., “A New Qumran Biblical Fragment Related to the Original 
Hebrew Underlying the Septuagint,” Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
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and the differences between it and the MT can no longer be written off 
merely as “free” translations or as mistranslations. Theological opin- 
ions of the translators influenced their work at times, as is well known, 
but outside of such areas where this is obvious or proven, the LXX 
should be regarded as a witness of a different Hebrew recension, when 


it does not agree completely with the MT. The discrepancy in read- | 


ings, however, between the LXX and the MT varies in value accord- 
ing to the OT book under discussion.” 

The Qumran discoveries have brought to light Hebrew recensions, 
differing from the MT, which were in use in Palestine in the last cen- 
turies B.C. and in the first A.D. It is possible that such recensions influ- 
enced also the VT.” If readings from the OT were taken from Hebrew 
texts of this sort—often betraying a “Septuagintal tendency”’—and 


were incorporated into lists of testimonia, this could explain the differ- | 


ent textual tradition that sometimes appears in the quotations in the 
NT. As for the formula quotations, which as a group are closer to the 
Hebrew than to the LXX, when compared with the “liturgical’’ type 
of quotations, it may be that the ‘‘Septuagintal tendency”’ that Sten- 
dahl has found in them is due to dependence on a Hebrew text with 





132 (1953) 15-26; Moshe Greenberg, ‘‘Stabilization of the Text of the Hebrew Bible, Re- 
viewed in the Light of the Biblical Materials from the Judean Desert,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 76 (1956) 157-67. 

78 See F. M. Cross, Jr., ““The Scrolls and the Old Testament,” Christian Century, Aug. 
10, 1955, 920-21; P. Katz, “Septuagintal Studies in the Mid-Century,” in The Background 
of the New Testament and Its Eschatology: Studies in Honour of C. H. Dodd (Cambridge, 
1956) pp. 200-208. 

% A text of Exodus from Qumran Cave 4 (4QEx*) reads hm5 wSb<ym np wymt, thus 
confirming the LXX version of Ex 1:5, which has pente kai hebdomékonta eteleutésan, where- 
as the MT mentions only “seventy” persons. Acts 7:14, however, mentions “seventy-five”; 
see Revue biblique 63 (1956) 56. Heb 1:6 quotes Dt 32:43, agreeing with the LXX against 
the MT; a text from 4Q now confirms the reading in the LXX and Hebrews: whSthww lw 
kl >lhym; see P. W. Skehan, in Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 136 
(1954) 12-15. Allegro, art. cit. (supra n. 1) p. 176, note 25, seems to think that Amos 9:11, 
which is quoted in 4Q Florilegium and in CD 7:16, is “in the form offered by . . . Acts 15:16, 
against MT and LXX.” The MT has °gym; 4Q Florilegium and the Damascus Document 
have whgymwty, a waw-conversive perfect instead of the imperfect. This is supposed to 
reflect a text tradition preserved in Acts by kai anoikodomésé; see C. Rabin, The Zadokite 
Documents (Oxford, 1954) p. 29, whom Allegro quotes. This interpretation is certainly pos- 
sible, but there is just a chance that too much is being derived from the form of the waw- 
conversive perfect. Actually the LXX reads anastésé, a form that is certainly closer in 
meaning to gwm, used by both the MT and the 4Q Florilegium, than is the anotkodomésé 
of Acts. 
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such a tendency, such as we know existed in Palestine at the begin- 
ning of our era. It should be noted that Allegro has emphasized the 
“Septuagintal tendency of the text tradition used by the compiler of 
4Q [Testimonia].””* But the further publication of the 4Q biblical frag- 
ments must be awaited before this aspect of the problem can be 
pursued. 

In conclusion, the text of 4Q Testimonia furnishes pre-Christian evi- 
dence of a literary process that led to the use of composite quotations 
in the WT and thus supports the hypothesis of testimonia. The discov- 
ery of this text thus confirms the opinion of Vollmer that Hebrew col- 
lections of OT passages did exist among the Jews before the time of 
Christ. This discovery, however, does not invalidate the views of C. H. 
Dodd about the use of OT contexts among early Christian writers and 
teachers. But it is not possible to regard the use of éestimonia as the 
final term of such a development, as Dodd has suggested. Nor does it 
rule out the activity of a “School of St. Matthew,” as postulated by 
K. Stendahl, but the activity of that school will have to be explained 
otherwise. While we would not go so far as to say with Allegro that 
“this testimonia document from Qumran is one of the most important 
of the works found,””® it is true that it throws new light on an old 
problem. 


7 Allegro, art. cit. (supra n. 1) p. 186, note 107. In Dt 18:19 the word hnby, “the 
prophet,” is found in the 4Q text, in the LXX, and in the citation used in Acts 3:23, but 
it is missing in the MT. In Dt 33:8 the LXX and 4Q Testimonia read, “Give to Levi,” 
which is not found in the MT. 

6 J. M. Allegro, The Dead Sea Scrolls (Harmondsworth, 1956) p. 139. 








THE RELATIONSHIP OF LOVE TO FAITH IN ST. JOHN 


THOMAS BARROSSE, C.S.C. 
Holy Cross College, Washington, D.C. 


O ATTEMPT a synthesis of Johannine teaching is to undertake a 

formidable task. The fourth evangelist does not develop his 
thoughts by direct univocal statements, but through a series of repeti- 
tions gradually reveals the spiritual depths of now one, now another of 
his ideas, at times altering the meaning of terms in the process.’ It is 
a difficult task to organize thoughts developed in this way into a com- 
pletely satisfactory synthesis. 


If this holds true for St. John’s teaching on many points, it is espe- | 
cially true of his teaching on love, to the development of which he | 


devotes a large part of his writings. Already in his account of the public 
ministry (Jn 1-12) he points out the all-important role love plays in 
the relations between the Father and Son and between God and man. 
In his account of the last discourse (Jn 13-17) he sets about explaining 
this role. Finally, in his first epistle, in which in four short chapters 
the verb agapad and its derivatives agapé and agapétos recur more 
frequently than in any other book of the V7, he completes his explana- 
tion by revealing the full depths of love’s meaning.” 

Since the three sections of John’s writings just named form more or 
less distinct units with distinct dominant ideas, probably the simplest 
and most satisfactory way to study the Johannine notion of love is to 
examine the pertinent texts of each section in connection with the 


1 A good example of this gradual exposition of a notion is John’s presentation of Christ 
as the life. Men have life through Christ: Jn 3:15 (cf. 1 Jn 4:9); Christ has life within 
Himself to give to men: Jn 5:25 f.; 6:33 ff.; He gives it to those who unite themselves 
vitally to Him by eating His flesh: Jn 6:47-59; He is the life which He gives: Jn 11:25f,; 
14:6 (cf. 17:3; 1 Jn 1:2; 5:11 f., 20). For Christ as the truth see Jn 1:17 (the truth comes 
through Him); 14:6 (He is the truth). Perhaps the best example of all is John’s presenta- 
tion of Christ as the bread of life in Jn 6. 

2 Whatever may be said about the inferiority of 1 John as compared with the fourth 
Gospel (especially by those who consider it the work of a different author; see, e.g., C. H. 
Dodd, The Johannine Epistles [London, 1953] pp. xlix and liii-lv), the epistle certainly 
presents a more evolved and explicit doctrine on love (at least on fraternal love) than the 
Gospel does—a definite advance, therefore, over the Gospel. The majority of scholars, 
especially those that deny that the two writings have the same author, consider the epistle 
posterior to the Gospel and note that it recalls and develops ideas already presented in the 
earlier document (cf. Dodd, op. cit., p. lvi). 
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important idea of that section. In fact, John himself links the gradual 
unfolding of his notion of love to the development of these great ideas. 
In the first twelve chapters of his Gospel he discusses faith in great 


| detail and love especially in its relation to faith. In his account of the 


last discourse he speaks in particular of the union of Christ’s disciples 
with their Master and with God. In his first epistle he stresses the 
relations of Christians with one another. The present study will be 
restricted to the first of these problems: the relation of love to faith. 
The very first passage in which the fourth Gospel mentions love 


| treats of it in relation to faith. In fact, faith is nothing more than a 


response to love—man’s response to God’s love. Besides, a certain type 
of love accompanies faith, and another type of love stands in opposition 
to it. In order to understand these various types of love, we must 
understand the faith with which they are so intimately related. 


JOHANNINE FAITH 


St. John’s account of the public ministry (Jn 1-12) and a few verses 
of his first epistle give the entire doctrine of the Beloved Disciple on 
faith. The texts are abundant and clear. As for the abundance of the 
texts, in the first twelve chapters of his Gospel John uses the verb 
pisteud more often than any other NT writer, Paul included (though 
the noun pistis, Paul’s preference, does not occur).* As for the clarity 
of the texts, a glance at only a few of them shows the meaning of 
Johannine faith. 

We find first of all, of course, the ordinary, untechnical sense of the 
verb “to believe” in John’s writings: to accept on another’s authority 
a statement which he makes. Thus, the Jews would not “‘believe’”’ the 
man healed by Christ when he told them that he had been born blind 
and had been cured: they would not accept the man’s word but called 
for his parents (Jn 9:18 f.; cf. v. 15). 

The usual formula for Christian faith (the disciples’ faith) is “to 
believe in’”’ (Gk. eis) Christ. By believing in Christ a man becomes 
His disciple. Only by believing in Him can a man have the eternal life 
that goes to His disciples (Jn 6:29, 40). The various passages in which 
the expression occurs reveal the full meaning of this faith in Christ. 


*The Johannine writings (excluding the Apocalypse) contain the noun only once: 
1 Jn 5:4. 
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They show that it is, like ordinary faith, the acceptance of truth—but 
a truth about Christ: His identity. In Jn 6:69 Peter declares faith the 
reason why the Twelve have become followers of Christ and explains 
their faith as faith in His identity: “We have believed . . . that thou 
art the Holy One of God.” In Jn 11:27 Martha points out that she is 
ready to accept whatever Christ may demand—in other words, that 


she is completely at His disposal—because of her faith in His identity: | 
“T have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God come into | 


the world.” In the same passage (vv. 42 f.) Christ tells His Father that 
He raises Lazarus in order to lead the Jews to faith—the saving faith 
that would make them disciples—and this is faith in His identity as 
God’s envoy: ‘“That they may believe that thou hast sent me.” In Jn 
17 Christ prays for His actual disciples (those who have already be- 
lieved; v. 8) and for future disciples (those who will later believe; v. 20), 
expressing His desire that the world itself may be converted and 
believe (vv. 21 and 23). Throughout the passage the object of this 
faith which makes disciples is everywhere the truth of Christ’s claim 
to be God’s envoy: “That thou [Father] hast sent me.” Christian faith, 
then, means accepting Jesus for what He is, i.e., as the Christ, and this 
means the Son of God sent or come into the world. 

Now the Son of God is God’s own image. By entering into the world 
of men in human form, He automatically becomes God’s revelation of 
Himself to men, the revelation of the transcendent God whom no one 
has at any time seen (Jn 1:18). “He who has seen me has seen the 
Father,” He says to His apostles. ‘How canst thou say, ‘Show us the 
Father’?” (Jn 14:9). To accept or to reject God’s revelation of Himself 
means to accept or to reject God: ‘““He who denies the Son does not 
have the Father either; he who confesses the Son has the Father too” 
(1 Jn 2:23; cf. 5:10-12). Christian faith, therefore, means accepting 
Jesus as God’s revelation of Himself to men. 

Christ, of course, does not come simply to reveal God to men’s 
minds, i.e., to impart mere speculative knowledge about God through 
His teachings or to give men through His own behavior some idea of 
what God must be like. He comes to reveal God’s inner life to men by 
offering them an experience of it or a share in it. Men are to come to 
know the mysteries of God’s life through a practical, first-hand experi- 
encing of them. If faith means fully accepting Christ for what He is, it 
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obviously cannot consist in mere intellectual recognition of Him as 
Savior, i.e., in mere intellectual assent to the truth that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Son of God come into the world or the Word made 
flesh. It must also mean practically accepting Him as God’s offer of 
Himself to mankind. Only when we take faith in this full sense can we 
understand how John can consider the consequence of faith in Christ 
to be intimacy with God (koinénia in 1 Jn 1:3; knowledge, in the 
Semitic sense of intimacy or experience, in Jn 17:3), sharing in God’s 
life, or becoming God’s child. “These things are written that you may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that through 
faith (pisteuontes) you may have life in His name” (Jn 20:31). “To as 
many as accepted Him He gave power to become children of God, 
li.e.,] to those who believed in His name”’ (Jn 1:12). In short, Christ’s 
salvific mission aims at revealing God’s inner life to men by making 
it a reality they experience: ‘““The Son of God has come and given us 
understanding that we may know the True One and be in the True One 
through (en) His Son, Jesus Christ” (1 Jn 5:20).4 Faith is man’s full 
practical acceptance of that salvific mission.® 

Needless to say, for John as for Paul it is not man who through his 
act of faith makes himself a child of God. By faith man submits to or 
accepts God revealing Himself in Christ; it is God who makes man His 
child: to as many as accept Him by faith the Word gives power to be- 
come children of God (Jn 1:12). Unlike Paul, John does not repeatedly 
emphasize this point by insisting, e.g., that faith removes all grounds 
for boasting. He does not need to stress the gratuity of justification, 
since he is not like Paul writing against those who vaunt the value and 
merit of man’s works. An evident truth needs emphasizing only when 
someone denies it. 

Johannine faith, like Pauline faith, is evidently man’s initial step 


#1 Jn 5:20 may also be translated: He “has given us understanding that we may know 
the True One, and we are [in fact] in the True One.”’ The sense remains substantially the 
same. This alternate rendering takes to “be in the True One” as synonymous with knowing 
Him (“knowing” in the Semitic sense of experience or intimacy, as in Jn 10:14 f.; 14:17; 
17:3; 1 Jn 2:3 f., 13 f.; 3:6; 4:7 f.); the version given in the text distinguishes the two 
terms and considers to “‘be in’”’ God as adding the idea of effective union with Him to that 
of knowing Him (speculatively) through Christ’s revelation. 

5 Christ Himself explains faith as acceptance of Himself in Jn 5:43 f.: “You do not 
accept me [as having come in my Father’s name],” is equivalent to not believing in Him. 
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towards salvation, initial full acceptance of Christ which a man must 
never retract. But Paul very definitely conceives of faith as a dynamic 
reality which grows and develops.® In fact, faith seems to mean for 
Paul the whole of the Christian’s attitude towards God from the 
moment of his conversion till his entrance into heaven. John appears to 
have a more static concept. Certainly he considers the Christian’s life | 


dynamic. But he does not speak of growth of the Christian’s faith.” He | 
usually uses the verb pisteud in the aorist or the perfect when speaking 
of the disciples’ faith.* To believe, for John, means to perform the | 
initial but definitive act of totally (speculatively and practically) 
accepting Christ. 

The reason for this more static conception of faith lies in the great 
preoccupation—we might even say, the theme—of so much of the | 
fourth Gospel, an idea expressed succinctly in the prologue and re- 
peated and evolved in the following chapters. Christ the light, God’s 
salvific manifestation of Himself to men, has come into the world. Men 
must choose between accepting and rejecting Him. Many choose to 
reject Him. Some accept Him by faith and are saved. The first twelve 


chapters of the Gospel tell the story of this momentous choice as made 


e 
* For Paul faith is the initial act by which a man is justified, transferred from the stat 


of sin to that of justice, and made a child of God (Rom 3:30; 5:1; Gal 2:16; 3:8, 26) 
But the Christian also lives by (ek) or in (em) faith (Rom 1:17; Gal 2:20; 3:11), stands 
firm by faith (Rom 11:20; 2 Cor 1:24), has Christ dwelling in his heart by (dia) faith 
(Eph 3:17). Paul hears of his converts’ faith (Phm 5)—obviously not their initial accept- 
ance of Christ which he witnessed personally. He notes that their faith grows greatly 
(2 Th 1:3). Throughout the Christian’s life his faith must continually express itself in 
works of charity (Gal 5:6). 

7 Obviously the imperfect faith of those who are not fully convinced of Christ’s identity 
progresses. But once a man has performed the act of full and perfect acceptance of Christ, 
then John usually says that he has believed (see the following note). 

8 The passages in which John employs the present tense in Jn 1-12 can all be understood 
of the act of initial acceptance of Christ; and they certainly should be taken in this sense, 
since these chapters treat precisely of that initial choice as made or refused by those to 
whom Christ presented Himself during His public ministry. The future faith of the apostles 
mentioned in Jn 13-17 (e.g., 13:19; 14:29) must also be understood of their initial accept- 
ance of Christ; the context and many other passages (e.g., Jn 2:22; 12:16; 20:8 f., 25-29) 
make it clear that their faith or initial acceptance of Christ remained very imperfect, i-e., 
they did not accept Him perfectly and fully, till after the resurrection; see, e.g., Jn 14:10 ff. 
on the imperfection of their faith. Only in 1 Jn 5 do we find the present tense (the parti- 
ciple) used of the faith of Christians and referring not to the initial act of believing but, 
apparently, to the habitual attitude resulting from that act (in v. 13 and perhaps also 
v. 10). 
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by Christ’s contemporaries. They describe in great detail the incessant 
efforts of Christ to offer Himself to men, the acceptance of some, and 
the enormity of the refusal of the many. Throughout this twelve- 
chapter account of the public ministry John is wholly intent upon this 
all-important initial response to Christ’s offer: the choice for Him by 
faith or against Him by refusal to believe. In other parts of his writings, 
where he gives more attention to other points, the thought of the far- 
reaching consequences for the world of that initial choice which men 
make never slips from his mind. Thus, the last discourse, though con- 
cerned principally with the disciples and their relations with Christ, 
does not merely present the rest of men asa group which standsin more 
or less active opposition to Christ’s followers, but quite clearly indicates 
what has divided men into these two opposed camps: their choice to ac- 
cept or to reject Christ. The first epistle too presents this view of man- 
kind divided over Christ. John’s vivid realization of the consequences of 
man’s initial response to Christ’s offer focuses his attention on faith as 
that first act which makes a man a disciple. Johannine faith, then, is 
more properly man’s initial but total and definitive acceptance of 
Jesus for what He is: the Christ, the Son of God come into the world as 
God’s salvific manifestation of Himself to men. 


FAITH IS MAN’S RESPONSE TO GOD’S LOVE 


Jn 3:14-21 is the first detailed text which explicitly discusses faith 
in the fourth Gospel after the prologue. And in this very first detailed 
text faith stands in a context of love: it is man’s response to the ad- 
vances of God’s love; it is opposed by love of the darkness; it is accom- 
panied (so the implication seems to be) by love of the light. 


(14) And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up, (15) that everyone who believes in Him may have life everlasting. 
(16) For God so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that everyone 
who believes in Him may not perish, but may have life everlasting. (17) For God 
did not send His Son into the world in order to judge the world, but that the world 
might be saved through Him. (18) He who believes in Him is not judged; but he 
who does not believe has already been judged, because he has not believed in the 
name of the only-begotten Son of God. (19) Now this is the judgment: the light 
has come into the world, yet men have loved the darkness rather than the light, 
for their works were wicked. (20) For everyone who does evil hates the light and 
does not come to the light, that his deeds may not be accused, (21) but he who does 
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the truth comes to the light that his deeds may be made manifest, for they have 
been performed in God. 


Verse 16 is clear: God’s sending His Son into the world on His salvific 
mission is an act of love for the world. The verb standing in the aorist | 
presents the divine love as something past. John certainly does not | 
mean to imply that God’s salvific love has ceased or that His love no 
longer offers salvation to all through Christ (cf. Jn 12:44-50; 17:20, 





23). But the act of love as expressed in the Son’s coming into the world 
(the Father “gave” Him) is past. 

“God loved the world.”’ The universality of God’s love expressed i in | 
Christ’s coming is undeniable. Christ comes not “to judge the world” | 
but only “that the world might be saved through Him” (v. 17). If 
anyone fails to receive the salvation offered by the Son, all responsibil- | 
ity lies with him and none with Christ: condemnation does not come 
from the Son, but those who reject Him condemn themselves by reject- 
ing their only hope of salvation (v. 18). The universality of Christ’s 
mission implies the universality of the divine love which inspires it. 

The text just considered is the sole passage in the Johannine writings 
which speaks of God’s Jove for all men. John refers frequently to divine 
benevolence for men but avoids using the word “‘love.”’ He reserves the 
term to describe God’s relations with Christ’s disciples.? Even in the 
present text he does not leave divine love for “the world” unqualified: 
the advances of God’s love call for correspondence on man’s part. 
Without that response divine love will not, or cannot, realize its 
designs. By corresponding, man ‘allows God’s love to bestow upon him | 
eternal life (v. 16) or salvation (v. 17). By refusing, man rejects the 
concrete expression of God’s love, Christ. John says nothing about 
God’s continued love for those who have spurned His love’s advances. 
In not speaking of God’s love for the wicked, he differs from the Synop- 
tics, who hold up God’s persistently kind treatment for the wicked, 
the unjust, and the ungrateful as the model of the Christian’s love of 


*1 Jn presents Christ as Savior of “the world” (4:14), expiation for the sins not only of 
His followers but for those of the whole world (2:2; cf. Jn 1:29). Since the Father’s love 
has sent the Son into the world on this salvific mission (1 Jn 4:9), there seems to be no 
reason why John should not say that God “loved” the world. Yet he does not. Why not, 
if not to reserve the term to designate God’s benevolence for those who have accepted the 
advances of His love (note especially 1 Jn 3:1—God has “given” love to those who have 
accepted)? 
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ey have} enemies (Mt 5:44 f.; Lk 6:35).!° John’s limiting his usage of the term 
“Jove” in this way has important implications, to which we shall allude 
later. 

Man, then, must respond to God’s love so that divine love can 
achieve its aims. This response is faith: ‘“God so loved the world 
...that everyone who believes ...may have eternal life.” Faith, 
therefore, which means acceptance of Christ, is acceptance of the con- 
crete manifestation of God’s salvific love. 

1 Jn 4 presents faith in the same way but with greater clarity. 
— } Verse 9 reads: “In this was manifested God’s love for (en) us: that God 
vorld” | Sent His only-begotten Son into the world that we may live through 
17). If Him.” Christ’s coming to save us is, therefore, the great and unique 
nsibil. manifestation of God’s love for us. After the brief development of 
pee another idea, John sets about explaining how man accepts the offer of 
reject- God’s love in Christ. “The Father has sent the Son as Savior of the 
hrist’s world. If anyone confesses that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwells in 
_ him and he in God” (vv. 14 f.). In other words, by confessing Christ as 
ritings the Son of God come into the world, i.e., by accepting Him as God’s 
divine revelation and offer of Himself to men, man comes to share God’s 
onthe intimacy: “God dwells in him and he in God.” This “confession” of 
on the Christ is, of course, faith. Since faith means acceptance of Christ and 
lified: Christ is the concrete manifestation of God’s love for us, faith means 
part. acceptance of God’s love for us. However, John does not merely let us 
ae i draw this conclusion for ourselves. He states explicitly: “[By confessing 
= Sie | Christ] we have known and believed the love which God has for (em) 
ts the us” (v. 16a). 


about THE LOVES OPPOSED TO FAITH 


ances. Love of the Darkness—Jn 3: 16-21 


ynop- 
a Jn 3: 16-21 not only treats of man’s response to God’s love by faith, 


but also indicates what it is that holds men back from making that 
response. Man refuses to respond to God’s love because of another love. 
only of Opposed to faith stands love of the darkness. John explains man’s 
a refusal to believe in these words: “The light has come into the world, 
hy not, | yet men have loved the darkness rather than the light, for their works 
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10 Matthew and Luke, however, do not explicitly call God’s kind treatment of the 
wicked “love.” 
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were wicked (ponéra). For everyone who does evil (phaula) hates the 
light and does not come to the light that his works may not be accused, 
but he who does the truth comes to the light that his deeds may be 
made manifest, for they have been performed in God”; or: “that his 
works may be shown to have been done (hoti . . . estin eirgasmena) in 
God.” 

Christ declares Himself the light of the world (Jn 8:12; 9:5; cf. also 
12:46). The evangelist, too, describes Christ in the same way (e.g., Jn 
1:9). The metaphor is well chosen to describe Him whose role is to 
reveal or manifest God to men. Refusal to accept the light that has 
come into the world merely means refusal to accept or believe in Christ. 
Motivating this refusal we find love of the darkness. 

Darkness in its ordinary acceptation means absence of light; hence 


in John it should mean absence of the light which is Christ. And in | 


fact, it is precisely the world without God—without the manifestation 
of God which is Christ—that is in the darkness." At Christ’s coming 
“the light shines in the darkness” (Jn 1:5). Men are free to leave the 
darkness and come to the light (cf. Jn 12:35 f.). If they refuse, they 
remain in the darkness. The darkness, then, is man’s state without 
Christ and therefore without God. To remain in the darkness means to 
remain by one’s own choice in the sad state of man without God (Jn 
12:46; cf. 1:5). To walk in the darkness means to live and act in accord 
with this state of separation from God (1 Jn 1:6; Jn 8:12; 12:35; ef. 
1 Jn 2:9-11).” 

Our verses suggest in addition that this state of man without God is 
a state of man’s own making. Verse 19 points out that “men have 
loved the darkness rather than the light, for their works were wicked.” 
And to explain the connection between love of the darkness and evil- 
doing, John continues, “Everyone who does evil hates the light” and 
flees from it so as not to have his evil deeds accused. Men’s unwilling- 


4 Darkness in the Johannine writings is certainly not a subsistent evil principle; John 
was not a Manichean or a dualist. For the opening verses of Genesis, darkness is merely 
the absence of light (God creates only the light; the darkness does not need to be created: 
Gn 1:1-5). So too for John, who in his prologue alludes to Gn 1 and then immediately 
introduces Christ as the light shining in the darkness, this darkness is the absence of the 
light—Christ the light—and, of course, includes what results from the absence of this 
light: sin. (Paul speaks in the same way in Eph 5:8; cf. 2 Cor 4:6.) 

12 Paul speaks of evil deeds as “the works of darkness” (Rom 13:12; Eph 5:11). 
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ness to have their evil works accused means attachment to these 
works, refusal to give them up, or at least unwillingness to undergo the 
humiliation involved in having these works shown to be evil. 

Darkness, then, is simply the state resultant on a man’s attachment 
to works done in the opposition to God. In accord with a principle 
which John later treats as self-evident and fundamental, the principle 
that a person loves what is “his own,’’® we may consider love for the 
darkness on the part of evil men as simply love for a state of their 
own making, love for what they have or are apart from and without 
God. Because of attachment to what they have independently of God, 
they refuse to accept the offer which God’s love makes to them of a 
share in His life. 


Love for the Glory of Men—Jn 12:43 


The twelfth chapter of John’s Gospel, the conclusion of his account 
of Christ’s public ministry, echoes the thoughts which the passage we 
have been examining presents at the ministry’s start; it also consider- 
ably clarifies many particular points; among others, the nature of the 
love opposed to faith. In Jn 3:16-21 we find a pair of clearly defined 
and diametrically opposed series. At the head of one stands God, who 
out of love sends His Son into the world as the light of men, i.e., as 
His offer to men of a share in His divine life; at the head of the other 
stands the darkness: all that men have independently of God. At the 
term of the one lies eternal life: an unending share in divine life given 
by God; at the term of the other lies (eternal) loss incurred by men: 
the sad fate of being forever left with what man has without God. 
Between the principle and the term of each series intervenes an act of 
man: acceptance of God’s offer through faith in Christ the light leads to 
eternal life, while attachment to what is opposed to God (and Christ) 
but proper to man without God results in eternal loss. In Jn 12 the 
same pair of contrary series occurs. At the head of one stands the 
Father offered to the world by and in Christ the light (vv. 4446, 49 
f.; cf. 35 f.); at the head of the other stands the darkness (vv. 35 f., 46). 


3 Tf the apostles were “of the world,” the world would surely cherish them since they 
would be “its own” (Jn 15:19). The same holds true of Christians in general (1 Jn 3:7-15). 
See also Jn 8:42-47, where this principle underlies the explanation given of the Jews’ lack 
of love for Christ. 
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At the term of one lies salvation or eternal life (vv. 47, 50); at the termpof t 
of the other lies judgment or condemnation and loss (v. 48). An act onthe 
man’s part intervenes to link the principle and term of each series: in}of 2 
the one, faith in Christ; in the other, remaining in the darkness, which} U2" 
results in not believing or rejecting Christ (vv. 44-48). The principal} mt 
difference between the two passages lies in the great emphasis which} 1 
the later passage (ch. 12) lays on the enormity of men’s criminal rejec-} ait 
tion of God offering Himself to them in Christ—an emphasis easily} lot 
explained by this chapter’s role as epilogue to the account of the} pla 
public ministry, which itself has been hardly more than the story of a} J2 
long series of repeated refusals to believe in Christ on the part of men.} ¥¢' 
Because John here insists more on men’s refusal to believe, he natur-|it 4 
ally gives a fuller explanation of their rejection of Christ or their} 40¢ 
remaining in the darkness. Refusal to believe and the will to remain in| 2 


the darkness come from love for the glory of men. et 
este 
(37) Now, though He had worked so many signs in their presence, they did not] self’ 
believe in Him, (38) that the word which the prophet Isaiah spoke might be ful-| in 
filled, “Lord, who has believed our report, and to whom has the arm of the Lord 
been revealed?” (39) This is why they could not believe, because Isaiah said| 4° 
again, (40) “He has blinded their eyes, and hardened their hearts, lest they see desi 
with their eyes, and understand with their hearts, and be converted, and I heal mea 
them.” (41) Isaiah said these things when he saw His glory and spoke of Him. of ¢ 
(42) Yet, even among the rulers many believed in Him; but because of the Phar- 





ness 
isees they did not acknowledge it, that they might not be put out of the synagogue. darl 
(43) For they loved the glory of men more than the glory of God. a 
ove 


The two citations from Isaiah in vv. 37-41 show that God had|som 
already predicted men’s disbelief in the OT. Verse 42a qualifies the|God 
situation as not being one of total disbelief: many of the Jewish leaders 
themselves, John notes, were convinced of the truth of Christ’s claims, 
though they refused to profess this conviction.’* Verse 42b gives the} [ry 
reason: “because of the Pharisees . . . that they might not be put out}(ho. 
worl 


4 Ts this “belief” in Christ on the part of many of the Jewish leaders to be understool - 


as the faith that makes disciples? So it would seem, but it is evidently only incipient and 
imperfect faith, even more imperfect than that of the disciples (see note 8), since, by refus |USag 
ing even to manifest itself outwardly, it does not go so far as theirs. Jn 8:30 ff. furnishes} rer: 
us with a parallel case where many “believe in” Him and then immediately reject Him 


when He explains His claims a little further, even taking up stones to put Him to death per 
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he termpof the synagogue.” And verse 43 analyzes this fear of exclusion from 
1 act on} the synagogue as fear of losing human glory: ‘“‘For they loved the glory 
ries: jnpof men rather than the glory of God.” The ultimate reason for their 
, which} unwillingness to profess faith in Christ was their love for the glory of 
rincipaly men. 
; which} This present passage, though the only text which ascribes refusal of 
1 rejec.f faith directly to a love of glory, is not the only one which mentions the 
3 easily) glory that prevents men from believing in Christ. In three other 
of the) places Christ finds the obstacle to faith in men’s concern over glory 
ry of al (Jn 5:41-44; 7:18; 8:50). By comparing these passages with our own, 
of men,| we can form a clear idea of the nature of this glory. 5:41 and 44 present 
natur.| it as honor, praise, or approval given by men. After declaring that He 
r their} does not seek glory from men, Christ demands from His hearers: “How 
can you believe [in me], since you receive glory from one another . . . ?” 
7:18 and 8:50 describe the man who seeks such glory as a man inter- 
___ jested in self-advancement or self-exaltation: he who “speaks of him- 
did not) self” (j.e., according to 5:43, on his own authority or to win credence, 
rhe admiration, and the like for himself) is seeking “his own glory.” Since 
‘ah said according to 5:44 seeking such glory necessarily implies abdicating all 
they see desire for the glory that comes from God, the “glory of men’ must 
d I heal mean honor or exaltation given a man by other men independently 
of Him. of God. Love for the glory of men is a man’s love for a (false) great- 
ie Phar ness, a greatness enjoyed apart from God. Like man’s love for the 
— darkness, i.e., for his state without God, a state of his own making, it is 
love for something which man has independently of God. This love of 
od had/something possessed independently of God prevents acceptance of 
ies the|God’s offer of himself in Christ. 
leaders 
claims, Love for One’s Own Life—Jn 12:25 
res tht) In 12:25 another mention of culpable love occurs: “He who loves 
ut outl(ho philon) his life (psychén) loses it, and he who hates his life in this 
world will keep it for (eis) eternal:life (zdén).”” The word psyché can 
derstood 7 z a“ ‘ 3 sp 
ent ani|€ rendered either as “‘life” (present physical life) or, following Semitic 
ry refus|usage (mephesh), as “self.” Whichever rendering we adopt. the sense 
urnishe!remains substantially the same: it is love for self or love that would 


Hi , . : 
alll spare self which leads to losing eternal life. 
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In this verse Christ enunciates the NT paradox of self-renunciation 
and self-denial,'* which the Synoptics report in a slightly different way 
(Mt 10:39; 16:25; Mk 8:35; Lk 9:24; 17:33). The differences between 
their version and John’s help clarify the exact meaning of the principle. 
The Synoptics’ contraries are sacrifice of self (losing one’s life, psyché)| 
for the sake of Christ (all the texts just cited except Lk 17:33) and 
seeking to save self. John’s opposites are loving one’s life or self 
in this world and hating it. John’s hating the life one has in this world 
corresponds to their sacrificing self for Christ’s sake. His love of self is 
equivalent to their seeking to save or spare self. Self-love, a love which! 
values what a man is and has in this world above Christ Himself, leads} 
to losing eternal life.'* The love that Christ condemns in Jn 12:25 is 
this inordinate love of self in preference to Himself. 

The immediate context does not set this self-love in opposition to 
faith; faith is not even mentioned. Evidently, however, if this love 
results in losing eternal life, it must, like the love in Jn 12:43, be op- 
posed to the faith by which a man lays hold on eternal life. 

The fourth Gospel, then, mentions three loves as opposed to faith: 
love of the darkness (3:19), love of the glory of men (12:43), and love 
of self in this world (12:25). The first is the sinner’s love of his unhappy 
state of separation from God: an attachment to self and what the self 
has independently of God. The second is love for self-exaltation—but 
for a glorification of self independent of the glory that comes from 
God. The third is a man’s love for what he is and has in this world in| 
preference to Christ. In short, all three of them are inordinate self- 
love, love of self independently of God. This is the love which results in 
hatred of Christ the light (Jn 3:20) and makes acceptance of Him by 
faith impossible. 





Love of the World—1 Jn 2:15 f. 


In his first epistle too, John speaks of a love that excludes union with 
God (and therefore excludes the faith which makes union with God 


46 Tn Jn 12:23 ff. Christ enunciates this principle and applies it both to Himself (in His 
impending passion) and to His disciples (who must follow Him). The Synoptics apply it to 
the disciples only but give it immediately after noting that in taking up his cross the dis 
ciple is merely following Christ. 

16 The principle is expressed in a way quite similar to Jn 12:25 in Ap 12:11: those con 
quer the dragon who “did not love tén psychén autén achri thanatou.” 
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possible) : love of “the world and what is in the world.” To understand 
this love, we must first understand John’s notion of “the world.” In his 
account of the last discourse and especially in the first of his three 
epistles, he presents the world as the personification of the human 
forces which oppose the realization of God’s salvific designs (1 Jn 
3:1, 13; 4:4 f.; 5:4 f., 19). He explains this opposition by the activity 
of God’s archadversary, the devil, who holds full sway over the world 
(1 Jn 3:8, 10; 4:4 f.;5:18f.). Only faith in Christ, which unites a man 
with God, can conquer the world and “him who is in the world” 
(1 Jn 5:4 f.; cf. 2:13 f.; 4:4). Love of the world, then, means love of 
the forces that oppose God’s aim to give Himself to men. It there- 
fore necessarily excludes faith and union with Him. 

To define the world merely by its opposition to God is to define it 
negatively. In our present text, however, John presents a positive 
definition. 

(15) Do not love the world or the things that are in the world. If anyone loves 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him; (16) because all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the pride of life, is not from the 
Father, but from the world. 


In verse 15 John forbids love of the world to Christians. In verse 16 
he justifies the prohibition by noting the irreconcilability of love of the 
world and love of the Father; love for the world and what is in it means 
love for what is by its very nature opposed to God, what by its very 
nature is not and cannot be “of (or from) the Father.” To show this 
irreconcilability John needs only to list the things that the world con- 
tains: the longing of the flesh, the longing of the eyes, and the haughty 
airs of this life. The first two are evidently craving for self-satisfaction ; 
the third is self-exaltation. The remark that these three are “‘not of the 
Father” identifies them as a self-love that seeks the self’s satisfaction 
or exaltation independently of God or without regard for Him. 

To sum up. In John’s first epistle as in his Gospel the culpable love 
which serves as the great obstacle to faith and union with God is in- 
ordinate self-love. Termed love of the darkness or love of what is in the 
world, it means the sinner’s love for his sad, godless state—a state of 
unbridled self-seeking of his own making. Called love of the glory of 
men or love of one’s own life (or self) in this world, it is just as clearly 
love of something for the self independently of God. This is the love 
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which by its very nature makes union with God through faith impos- 
sible and even leads to hatred of Christ the light. 


THE LOVES ASSOCIATED WITH FAITH 
Love for the Glory of God—Jn 12:43 


In several Johannine passages, we find opposed to the self-love which 
impedes faith a contrary love closely associated with acceptance of 
Christ. One text which shows us these contrary loves in opposition is 
Jn 12:43. When explaining why many of the Jewish leaders, though 
convinced of Christ’s mission, refused to profess faith in Him, John 
says, ““They loved the glory of men rather than the glory of God.”’ The 
obvious implication is that, had they loved rather the glory of God, 
they would not have hesitated to proclaim themselves believers in 
Christ. Love for the glory of God, then, stands allied to faith and op- 
posed to love for the glory of men. 

Since love for the glory of men is love for honor or approval given by 
men, love for the glory of God would seem to be love for honor or ap- 
proval given by God. In the very texts in which Christ blames the 
desire of glory from men, He praises or justifies seeking the glory that 
comes from God (Jn 5:41, 44; cf. 8:50, 54). However, the expression 
“love for the glory of God” can equally well convey the idea of love for 
glory given to God: had the Jewish leaders preferred rather to give 
glory to God than to receive it from men, they would have professed 
faith in Christ. Nor is this idea of giving glory to God absent from the 


fourth Gospel.” If we hope to determine the precise meaning John | 


wishes this love of the glory of God to have, we must examine what 
notion he has of the glory of God and of giving glory to God or re- 
ceiving it from Him. 

The word doxa, deriving from doked, occurs regularly in the LXX 
for the Hebrew kabéd. In OT usage the “glory of God”’ is usually an 
outward manifestation of the transcendent divine excellence.'* In the 


17 See Jn 9:24: the Pharisees demanded that the blind man cured by Christ “give glory 
to God” by denying that Jesus, whom they branded asa sinner, had performed the miracle. 
The man would have glorified God by acknowledging that in His holiness He had not 
cooperated with a sinner (cf. 1 S 6:5). 

'8 See a concordance to the LXX under the word doxa. For a brief study of the seman- 
tics underlying the NT usage of this word, see A. J. Vermeulen, The Semantic Development 
of Gloria in Early-Christian Lalin (Utrecht, 1956) pp. 6-18. 
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NT the Apocalypse contains the expression with precisely this OT idea. 
Thus the glory of God illumines the earth (Ap 18:1) or the new Jeru- 
‘salem (21:11, 23), or it fills the heavenly temple with smoke (15:8). 
_ The transition from a manifestation of the divine excellence to the 
excellence itself is easy and natural. We find the transition made in the 
expression “to give glory to God.”’ Men give glory to God or glorify 
Him by admitting or acknowledging His divine excellence (Ap 11:13; 
14:7; 16:9; 19:7): they glorify Him by recognizing His glory. Funda- 
mentally the same idea of the glory of God is found in the fourth 
Gospel. 

Divine glory is the divine excellence proper to God. The Son of God 
made man has it but, like everything which He has, He has it from 
the Father; His glory is the glory which the Father also has and which 
the Father has given Him as Son (Jn 1:14; 17:5). Christ “manifests 
His glory” by manifesting His own proper excellence, i.e., by showing 
Himself to men for what He really is: the Son of God made man (Jn 
| 1:14; 2:11; 11:4). Now His very carrying out of His salvific mission, 

as we saw above, includes leading men to faith or to the recognition of 
Him for what He is. By simply carrying out this mission, therefore, He 
reveals His identity (and therefore His excellence) to men; in other 
words, He manifests His glory. “The Word was made flesh . . . and we 
have seen His glory, the glory which He has as only-begotten Son from 
the Father: doxan hés monogenous para patros’’ (Jn 1:14). 
This manifestation of the Son’s glory is of itself a manifestation of 
the Father’s glory; for the Son’s glory is only the same divine excel- 
lence which the Father has and which He has received from the Father 
as Son (cf., e.g., Jn 7:18; 14:13; and especially 17:4, 6). In theological 
terminology the two have one same divine nature, in which the divine 
excellence lies, but the Son has received it from the Father: by passing 
on the one divine nature to a consubstantial Son, the Father gives this 
Son the excellence or glory which is His own. As soon, therefore, as the 
Son’s excellence is known, the Father’s is necessarily known. “He who 
has seen me has seen the Father” (Jn 14:9). The Son become man—be- 
come visible or manifest to men—is necessarily a manifestation to men 
of the Father’s divinity, since His own divinity is also the Father’s. 
The Father, therefore, is necessarily glorified with the Son; the two 
cannot be glorified separately because the glorification, i.e., the man- 
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ifestation of the excellence, of either one is of itself a manifestation of P@" 
the excellence or glory of the other. tim 

With this in mind we can understand what John says about the glor 
glorification of the Son by the Father and the Father by the Son. The “iV 
Father glorifies the Son in that He communicates His own excellence 4 
or glory to the Son and, sending Him into the world, manifests it in of | 
Him. But by that very manifestation of the Son’s glory he also mani-| the 
fests His own glory or glorifies Himself (Jn 11:4, 40; 12:23, 28; 13:31] “gl 
f.; 17:1). The Son glorifies the Father by “manifesting the Father’; tha 
name,’ i.e., the Father’s identity or excellence, but by so doing He glo 
necessarily manifests His own glory at the same time (Jn 17:1; cf. the 
1:14; 7:18; 8:50, 54), since this very same “name”’ or excellence “the glo 
Father has given Him” (17:7, 11 f.).!® All this is true especially of 
Christ’s passion and resurrection, which appear both as Christ’s own 
glorification by the Father (Jn 7:39; 12:16, 23 [v. 28 shows that the ™ 
passion is included]; 13:31 f.; 17:1) and as Christ’s principal means of He 
glorifying the Father (cf. especially 13:31 f.; 17:1 f.). By the very same glo 
act the Son is honored and glorified by the Father and honors and * 
glorifies the Father, because the glory, the excellence, that is manifested wil 
is the one same glory possessed by both. = 

What is true of the relations of the Son and the Father is true also of of 
the relations of the disciples and Christ. If the Father has given glory ' 
to Him, Christ has given that very same glory to them (Jn 17:22). Lo 
Through Christ they have a share in God’s life, divinity, excellence—in ord 
His glory. They therefore have glory from God which is a share in God’s of | 
own glory. By living as Christians should, the disciples manifest, in the» 
very way in which they live, the life, the divine reality, which they) “to 
have from Him. This outward manifestation in their daily actions by te 
the disciples of the divine life within them glorifies Christ (Jn 17: 10)} 4... 
and the Father (15:8) or, in other words, manifests the divine glory or} Jn | 
excellence in which they have received a share (17:22). In short, the} * 
disciples’ Christian lives glorify God because they are a manifestation} p, 
of divine life or glory. : 

On the other hand, God “honors” (a rare word in John and ap-| divi 


to | 


19 Note Jn 16:14, where the Spirit glorifies the Son because He receives of what is the 
Son’s and announces it. 
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ation of parently equivalent to “glorify”)*° the disciples by uniting them in- 
timately with Christ, by letting them “see,” i.e., share in, Christ’s 
out the glory (cf. 17:24).* The Christian life is a share in the divine life (or 
on. The divine excellence). The disciples have this Christian life from God, who 
cellence does not give it to them once and for all (i.e., at their initial acceptance 
sts it jp, of Christ) but continually communicates it to them.” God’s giving 
© manj.| them this share in His own life (or excellence or glory) is obviously a 
3; 13:31] “glorification” of them by God. When, therefore, they do anything 
Father's ‘that manifests their union with Christ, the disciples not only honor or 
ving He glorify God (by manifesting His divine life, or glory, in their action) ; 
7:1: of they are glorified by God (who is giving them this share in His life or 
ce “the| glory). 
ially of If we ask, then, whether love for the glory of God refers to the will 
t’s own 0 glorify God or the will to have glory and approval from Him, we 
hat the, must answer that it is both. God is glorified by the very thing by which 
eans of He glorifies us: by our living and manifesting His own life, His own 
ry same glory, in which He gives us a share. 
srs ani‘ /m our text, then, love for the glory of God is man’s disposition and 
rifested, Will to have a borrowed glory, a glory that comes from God and whose 
possession glorifies God (and, we might add, this is really the only kind 
also of of glory that befits or is even possible for a creature, a being which is by 
n glory its very definition totally dependent on God for all that it is and has). 
17:22), Love for the glory of God stands in quite clear opposition to the in- 
sce—in ordinate self-love by which a man seeks honor for himself independently 
1 God’s| of God. Any such desire for an independent glory excludes of itself all 


, in the 20 John never says that God “glorifies” (doxaz6) the disciples. In Jn 12:26 the Father 
h they| “honors” them. This word (timad) in the two other places where it occurs in the Gospel 
{5:23; 8:49 f.: of men’s honoring the Father and the Son) seems to be equivalent to 
: doxazd. (Note especially the second text, which seems to equate the two ideas: Christ 
17:10) does not seek His own glory but honors the Father.) The noun #imé occurs only once in 
lory or} Jn (4:44) but six times in Ap, where it is always linked with doxa. 

rt, the "Cf. Jn 3:36 where “‘seeing”’ life is equivalent to having it; see also 8:51 on “seeing” 
death. On the Christian’s share in God’s glory, present and eschatological, according to 
Paul as well as John, see Vermeulen, of. cit., pp. 15 f. 

* Several passages of the fourth Gospel mention the active abiding presence of the 
nd ap- divine Persons in the disciples. See Jn 14:23 on the abiding presence of the Father and the 
Son; 6:57 f. on the abiding, vivifying presence of the Son; 7:37 ff.; 14:16, 26; 15:26; 16:13 
on the Spirit’s active presence; according to 17:11 the Father must “keep” the disciples 
in His name. 
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readiness to accept a borrowed glory from God. On the other hand, 
readiness to receive a share in God’s glory evidently inspires and makes 
possible the faith which accepts Christ for what He is: the Son of God| 
come to give men a share in God’s life and glory.” 


Love for the Light—Jn 3:19 


In the verse just studied (Jn 12:43), the Jewish leaders refused to| 
make profession of faith in Christ the light because they “loved the 
glory of men rather than the glory of God.” A closely parallel text oc-| 
curs in Jn 3:19, where men refuse to draw near to the light come into| 
the world because they “have loved the darkness rather than the light.” 
If those who reject the light love the darkness rather than the light, 
then the obvious implication is that those who accept the light have’ 
the contrary disposition: love of the light rather than the darkness. 
“Now this is the judgment: the light has come into the world, yet men 
have loved the darkness rather than the light, for their works were 
evil.”” The context identifies the men who come to the light by faith 
(the men, therefore, who love the light) as those who “‘do the truth,” 
those whose works have been “done in God” (v. 21). Works “‘done in 
God” must mean works done under divine inspiration and guidance or 
at least done in accord with God’s will. Men who have “done their 
works in God” have had or have something of God within them (His 
passing inspirations or at least acts that have fulfilled His will). They 
are responsive to His advances and therefore prepared to accept His 
offer of Himself in Christ. Comparing this readiness to accept Christ| 
with the evil man’s stubborn clinging to the darkness or love of the 
darkness, John calls it love of the light. 

Coming to the light (by faith) means fully accepting God’s offer o 
Himself in Christ. But by accepting this offer a man gives up his own 
independent life in order to become God’s child and share in and live 
His life. The love of the light which lies in readiness to accept God's 
offer in Christ implies nothing less than the will or readiness to have a 


*% Certain Johannine texts (e.g., Jn 2:11, as also 1:14 compared with 1:7-13) make 
faith man’s response to the manifestation of Christ’s glory. This is only another way of 
expressing the idea around which Jn 1-12 centers: the Word, the Son, comes into the world 
as God’s manifestation and offer of Himself to men, and men must accept Him by faith 
for what He shows Himself to be (and is). 
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borrowed glory, a glory given by God. In other words, love for the light 
implies love for the glory of God. 


Love for Christ—Jn 8 :42-47 


Jn 8:42 also speaks of a love which only those have who come by 
faith to Christ the light. It is no longer love of the light, however, but 
explicitly love of Christ. 


(42) Jesus therefore said to them, “If God were your Father, you would surely 
love me. For from God I came forth and have come; for neither have I come of 
myself, but He sent me. (43) Why do younot understand my speech? Because you 
cannot listen to my word. (44) The father from whom you are is the devil, and the 
desires of your father, it is your will to do. He was a murderer from the beginning 
and has not stood in the truth because there is no truth in him. When he tells a lie, 
he speaks from his very nature, for he is a liar and the father of lies. (45) But 
because I speak the truth, you do not believe me. (46) Which of you can convict 
me of sin? If I speak the truth, why do you not believe me? (47) He who is of God 
hears the words of God. The reason why you do not hear is that you are not of 
God.” 


The context is practically the same as in 3:19. In 8:43-47 the Jews 
refuse to believe Christ’s words; in 3:20 men refuse to come to Christ 
the light. In 8:44, 47 Christ’s hearers reject Him because they are “of 
(ek) the devil” and not “of (ek) God,” i.e., they have the devil for 
father, follow his example, and do his desires; in 3:19 men do not come 
to the light because they love the darkness and do evil deeds. On the 
other hand, in 8:47, 40, 42 the man who has God as father—the man, 
then, who has something of God within him—loves Christ and listens 
to and accepts God’s words as they are spoken by Christ. So too in 
3:19, the man whose works have been “done in God” (under God’s 
inspiration or in accordance with His will) loves the light and comes 
to it. There is, however, a difference between the two passages: chapter 
8 explains the connection between love for Christ and readiness to put 
oneself at God’s disposal, while chapter 3 only implies it. Those who 
are of (ek) God “love me,” Christ says, “for from (ek) God I have gone 
out and come”’ (8:42). The man who is “of God” or has God as his 
father loves Christ precisely because Christ Himself is “of God.” This 
man accepts Christ (by faith) as coming from God, as God’s manifesta- 
tion and offer of Himself to men, as God’s offer of a share in His own 
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life to men; he accepts Christ so as to accept God. His love of Christ 
is nothing other than love for the glory of God. 


Love of God—Jn 5 : 40-44 and 1 Jn 2:15 


After having examined these loves which accompany faith, we may 
well ask ourselves whether they are not all simply manifestations of love | 
for God. Love for the glory of God, in the sense of readiness to accept a | 
share in God’s life which will glorify Him, seems nothing other than 
benevolence or love for God Himself. Love for Christ as God’s man- 
ifestation and offer to men of a share in His glory amounts to love for | 
God who reveals Himself in Christ. John himself actually presents the 
“love of God” as being the ultimate explanation of these loves which 
accompany faith. The phrase occurs in his Gospel in 5:40-44. The | 
genitive is, of course, ambiguous. The love of God can mean God’s own 
love (with which God Himself loves), love from God (come from or 
given by God), or love for God. Since John seems deliberately to avoid 
the more natural and unequivocal verbal phrase “to love God,”’ his 
use of the noun phrase bears investigation. 

Christ declares the Jews’ rejection of Himself a proof that they do 
not have the “love of God” within them. “I know you,” He tells them, 
“that you do not have the love of God in you” (Jn 5:42). The proof 
follows: “I have come in my Father’s name, and you will not receive 
me.” If they had the “love of God,” they would accept Him and show 
interest in the glory of God (v. 44). Since acceptance of Christ and 
especially concern over God’s glory imply benevolence towards God, 
we would naturally tend to interpret this love of God as love for God. | 
The only reason for hesitating is the somewhat unusual expression. 
John could easily have said, ‘“You do not love God.” He preferred, 
“You do not have the love of God in you.” This somewhat awkward 
construction with the genitive seems all the more unusual in view of 
the fact that the noun agapé occurs with relative rarity in the fourth 
Gospel. Besides, John speaks of the disciples’ loving God (using the 
verb with direct object) in only one place in the whole of his writings 
(1 Jn 5:2), the climactic passage which explains the full depths of his 
concept of love. We may wonder, therefore, whether he does not here 
deliberately choose a somewhat ambiguous circumlocution in order to 
reserve the unambiguous expression for then. Perhaps he wishes to 
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imply to his readers that his thought has deeper meaning than the 
merely obvious sense suggested by the context.” 

The “love of God” reappears in 1 Jn 2:15: “If anyone loves the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him.’ Here, as in Jn 5:42, it 
stands in unequivocal opposition to love for the world. But here too 
John expresses his meaning by the same ambiguous phrase: “the love 
of the Father is not in him.” 


CONCLUSION 


In Christ God offers Himself to men out of love. Christ is the con- 
crete manifestation of God’s love in the world. To believe in Christ 
means to accept Him as God’s offer of Himself; in other words, it 
means to comply with the advances of God’s love. Those who love 
themselves inordinately, who desire a glory independent of the bor- 
rowed glory they can have from God in Christ or who love the evil 
which they have apart from God, can only reject the offer of God’s 
love and refuse to believe. Only those who love God’s glory and who 
therefore love Christ, the manifestation and offer of that glory, will 
accept the advances of God’s love. These are the men who have the 
“love of God” within them. 

* We reserve to a later study the final solution to the problem of the precise meaning 


of the ambiguous genitive. For this, a more thorough investigation of the nature of love 
in the Johannine literature is imperative. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 


GENERAL MORAL 


Situation ethics deifies the individual. Man is his own norm; he creates 
his own moral values. He is beyond the tyranny of any “totalitarian”’ law, 


even the law of nature. This is the doctrine of situation ethics in its ‘‘most 


pure” form. As J.—M. Le Blond advises in an article in Etudes, it is obviously | 
unacceptable in this form to any Christian conscience.' What he fears more 
are certain infiltrations of situationist doctrine under the guise of themes 
which in themselves are authentically Christian. 

One of these themes is the need for sincerity. Christ Himself brought out 
this need clearly in His dealings with the Pharisees. But sincerity is no! 
criterion of objective moral goodness. One can be sincere in sinful hate. 
Moreover, a morality in which the major emphasis is put on sincerity can 
easily degenerate into a morality of “heart,” an intentional morality, which 
ignores the external act. If sincerity is the ultimate norm, we are already 
in the realm of situationist or individualist ethics. 

Another of these themes is that of personal vocation. Again, the concept 
is genuinely Christian if properly understood, but the so-called “Christian 
dialogue,” that is, the personal relationship of the individual to God, does not 
put him in conflict with the law. The demands of the Christian vocation may 
go beyond the law but they will not go against it. Herein lies the essential 
difference between the Christian vocation and the vocation of the situa- 
tionist: the Christian vocation supplements the law, it does not replace it. | 

A. Poppi, O.F.M.Conv., gives his attention in Miscellanea Francescana to 
a thorough analysis and criticism of situation ethics itself. He discusses at 
length the matrimonial errors of Ernst Michel, which in the opinion of many, 
reflect a situationist mentality. For the rest, he is content for the most part 


Epitor’s Note.—The present survey covers the period from January to June, 1957. 

1 “Sincérité et vérité,” Etudes 292 (Feb., 1957) 238-56. 

2 “La morale di situazione: Presentazione e analisi delle sue fonti,”” Miscellanea Fran 
cescana 57 (Jan.—Mar., 1957) 3-63; “Elementi di una critica alla ‘Morale di situazione,’” 
(Apr.—June) 168-222. 

3 These errors are contained in the book Ehe: Eine Anthropologie der Gechlechtsgemein- 
schaft (Stuttgart, 1948). The book was put on the Index in 1952 (AAS 44 [1952] 870) 
Although the Instruction of the Holy Office on situation ethics (AAS 48 [1956] 144-45) 
states that the doctrine has even penetrated Catholic thought in many places, this is the 
only book by a Catholic which the authors agree has been tainted by the doctrine. J. Fuchs, 
S.J., “Morale théologique et morale de la situation,” Nouvelle revue théologique 76 (1954 
1074, also mentions several works of Th. Steinbiichel, but B. Haring, C.SS.R., defends this 
last author against all reproach; cf. La loi du Christ (2nd ed.; Tournai, 1956) p. 90. 
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to repeat the catalog of dangerous tendencies gathered by M. Zurdo, C.M.F. 
Fr. Zurdo finds traces of the “new morality” in several current movements, 
such as the integral humanism of Jacques Maritain, Moral Rearmament, the 
Rotarian movement, and the trend towards conscientious objection to war. 

No one will be blamed if he finds this a somewhat heterogeneous list. But 
situation ethics can appear in a variety of forms. The reason may be that 
it is more an ethical mentality than an ethical system. Anyone who expects 
to find a systematic formulation of situation ethics will be disappointed. 
Briefly, it can be described as the mentality of those who accept the notion 
of personal responsibility but do not recognize an absolute moral law. It is a 
kind of application of the Protestant principle of private interpretation to 
the moral order. 

One can understand how such an attitude can turn up in a variety of dif- 
ferent movements. But while I see dangerous tendencies in the movements 
listed by Fr. Zurdo, I would hesitate to say that they all move in the direc- 
tion of situation ethics. I would make a similar observation about the con- 
demned work of M. Oraison, Vie chrétienne et problémes de la sexualité,® to 
which Fr. Poppi gives considerable attention. While the book is certainly 
open to serious objection, my acquaintance with it would not lead me to 
classify the error in it as situationist. Abbé Oraison seriously underestimated 
the autonomy of the normal person but he did not underestimate the law. 
Thus, a married couple might not often, in his opinion, be guilty of formal 
sin in practicing birth control, but they could never judge that in their 
particular situation it was an ethical solution to their problem. It would 
always be a material sin. 

Fr. Poppi makes several positive observations which should not be over- 
looked. He believes that the challenge of situation ethics will have a salutary 
influence on our own ethics. It is as much an error to slight the individual 
situation as it is to exaggerate it. The attacks of the situationists may force 
the proponents of classic moral doctrine to descend a little more from the 
realms of the abstract into the concrete individual situation. All moralists 
will recognize, I believe, a tendency to categorize human actions without any 
reference to the individual situation. Yet the law itself will frequently call 
for an examination of the individual situation. Jncommoda, excusing causes, 
and circumstances must be weighed before a moral judgment can be made. 
This is admittedly a tedious process, and one can understand a tendency to 
circumvent it by resorting to simple, abstract classifications. And yet this is 
precisely the tendency which brings traditional moral doctrine into disrepute 

*“TLa ‘Moral nueva’ y sus repercussiones,” J/ustracién del clero 45 (1952) 251. 


5 Paris, 1951. The book was put on the Index by decree of the Holy Office (AAS 47 
[1955] 89). 
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on the charge that it ignores homo ut hic. The tendency is very human but it 
can result in a very inhumane application of the natural law. 

He observes also that it will force moralists to be a little more cautious in 
referring to the natural law what is really the product of an individual situa- 
tion and, in general, to distinguish more carefully in traditional moral doc- 
trine what is natural from what is historical. Finally, he believes that situa- 
tion ethics will bring us back to an appreciation of the personal vocation, 
that is, the call that goes beyond the demands of the general law. To what 
extent this vocation is obligatory ora matter of counsel may be a very knotty 
question, but certainly the Christian vocation cannot be reduced to an 
abstract morality which would have prevailed even without the coming of 
Christ. 

Moralists have been criticized over the past few decades for being satisfied 
merely to present this general law sine addito. The new manual of B. Haring, 
C.SS.R., La loi du Christ, seems to meet the demand for a more personalist 
morality while at the same time avoiding the pitfalls of situation ethics.‘ 
A. Stévaux in a diocesan conference expresses great admiration for this re- 
markable work, and these sentiments seem to be shared by all who have 
come into contact with the book.’ It is constructed around the principle that 
Christian morality is essentially a religious morality involving a personal 
relationship with a living God. It is not just a morality of human perfection, 
nor even of human salvation, but of a communion of love with the living 
God. This personal morality does not, of course, remove all idea of law and 
obligation. The precept is one of the fundamental facts of religious morality, 
but it is seen as an act of love which looks to the true good of the creature. 
On the other hand, it is recognized as announcing only a minimum. The pre- 
cept is far from exhausting the intentions of the Father regarding the destiny 
of His children. 

The book is not, of course, without certain weaknesses, and Fr. Stévaux 
does not hesitate to point them out. As might be expected, a book that so 
emphasizes personal morality will not give the attention to the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body that some might wish. It will tend to slight also the con- 
cept of nature. It will be interesting, also, to see how Fr. Haring handles the 
precepts. The present volume deals with only general moral, which, we can 
say without wishing to detract from the work in any sense, is more readily 
adaptable to a personalist approach than the precepts themselves. 

The importance of a religious orientation of man’s moral and even his 


® Cf. footnote 3 supra. The book was published originally in German under the title 
Das Gesetz Christi (Freiburg, 1954). 

7 “T "Tdée-mére de la morale chrétienne,’’ Revue diocésaine de Tournai 12 (Mar., 1957) 
171-75. 
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psychic life has been a subject of much controversy among the proponents of 
psychoanalysis. Freud considered religion a mass delusion. Jung in his 
earlier years subscribed to this viewpoint but later began to see the need for 
religion not only as a support for moral living but even, it would appear, for 
psychic health. Originally, he felt that it was an infantile need with which 
an adult morality should be able to dispense. In later years he has given 
indications of a willingness to accept the objectivity of religion, although his 
statements on this subject are not always consistent.* The author of a recent 
book, Wilfried Daim, maintains that man’s psychic life is so oriented around 
religion that mental health depends on it.* The central truth in man’s life is 
the existence of the Absolute. When his subjective Absolute corresponds with 
the real Absolute, man is in tune with reality. But when man relativizes the 
Absolute and converts the contingent into something absolute, a funda- 
mental conflict arises. This can happen at any stage of development. Thus, 
one can absolutize the maternal womb, then the maternal breast, etc. And it is 
precisely such conflicts that constitute the reason behind psychoses and 
neuroses. It follows from this that the function of psychoanalysis is to bring 
man back to a recognition of the Absolute. According to Daim, then, psy- 
choanalysis, if it is to be effective, must be separated from Freudian theory 
and lead to religion. If it does not, it is worthless. 

While he recognizes the religious appeal of this theory, Louis Beirnaert, 
S.J., is of the opinion that Freudian psychoanalysis will bring a man closer 
to the act of faith than Daim’s psychoanalysis.'° Fr. Beirnaert does not sub- 
scribe to the opinion that Freudian psychoanalysis can be separated from 
the Freudian theory which finds the cause of neuroses in faulty affective 
relations with the parents rather than in the religious sphere. By preparing 
the patient to accept the father with all that this role connotes, Freudian 
psychoanalysis actually brings the individual to the point where the concept 
of a heavenly Father, divine sonship, etc., can be readily accepted. It does not 
come within the scope of the moralist, of course, to determine either the 
cause or the cure of neurosis. But it is heartening to realize that the former 
negative attitude toward religion is gradually being replaced. 

Situation ethics would liberate man from the bonds of the natural law. 


5 Cf. Raymond Hostie, S.J., Religion and the Psychology of Jung (New York, 1956). 
lor a discussion of this book sce A. Thiry, S.J., “Jung et la religion,” Nouvelle revue théo- 
logigue 79 (Mar., 1957) 248-76. 

® Wilfried Daim, Transvaluation de la psychanalyse (Paris, 1956). Cf. André Combes, 
“Wilfried Daim et sa “Transvaluation de la psychanalyse,’ ” La pensée catholique 48 (1957) 
7-25. 

0 “Psychothérapie d’aggression et question religieuse,”’ Etudes 292 (Jan., 1957) 67-72. 
For other criticisms of Daim’s theory, cf. Ch.-H. Nodet, in Vie spirituelle, Supplément 10, 
no. 40 (1957) 94-107. 
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P. Hayoit complains of a less revolutionary but still disconcerting attitude 
toward positive law. “De la loi positive . . . délivrez-nous, Seigneur!’’, is the 


title he gives to his article." While he appreciates the humor that lies behind | 


such expressions of impatience with positive law, particularly ecclesiastical 
law, he does feel that they indicate a certain unhealthy attitude. The basic 
complaints against the law are its contingency, its rigidity, and its com- 
plexity. We cannot consider here Fr. Hayoit’s answer to these complaints, 
but he does make some general comments which are worth repeating. 

He traces opposition to positive law to a lack of community spirit. Those 
who oppose positive law do not show sufficient interest in the good of the 
community. He advises those who complain of ecclesiastical laws that it is 


the hallmark of the Christian conscience that the last word does not belong | 
to one’s private judgment but to the Church. Observance of ecclesiastical | 


law, moreover, is one way of participating in the Mystical Body and pro- 
moting the good of that Body. It is also an authentic mark of love toward 
the Church and her representatives. 

An entirely different attitude is reflected by those who would want to 
make all positive law bind in conscience. This group feels that the penal 
law theory is responsible for lowering standards of law observance and 
maintains that the solution lies in making moral obligation the immediate 
effect of all law. Edward T. Dunn, S.J., gives us a very thorough summary 
of the various concepts of the penal law theory which have been advanced 
over the past several centuries and answers the more common objections 
leveled against the concept and existence of purely penal laws.” 

He prefers the theory of conditional moral obligation. If one does not 
observe the law, he is morally bound to accept the penalty. This is actually 
the common opinion. He dislikes Vermeersch’s theory of purely juridical 
obligation because he feels that it is essential to the notion of law to impose 
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some moral obligation. According to Vermeersch the moral obligation comes | insa 


solely from the natural law, which forbids the use of violence against the 
imposition of a just penalty. 

I am certainly in agreement with Fr. Dunn’s defense of the purely penal 
law. It has often occurred to me that the argument frequently used against 
this theory, if valid, would destroy the basis for all positive law. It is argued 
that either the prescribed act is necessary for the common good or it is not. 
If it is necessary, there is a moral obligation to perform it, and no legislator 
can remove that obligation. If it is not in some sense necessary, it cannot 

“De la loi positive . . . délivrez-nous, Seigneur!”, Revue diocésaine de Tournai 12 


(May, 1957) 280-87. 
2 “In Defense of the Penal Law,” THeo.ocicat Stupres 18 (Mar., 1957) 41-59. 
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be legislated. If the basis for the obligation in positive legislation is some 

already prevailing natural necessity of means to end, it would seem that 
' the legislator does no more than interpret an already existing obligation. 
The obligation in this case would come not from the positive law but from 
the natural law. This would reduce the positive law to a mere interpreta- 
tion of the natural law and hence destroy the notion of positive law in the 
genuine sense. 

Fr. Dunn’s quotation from Blackstone strikes a telling blow against those 
who maintain that the intention of the modern lawgiver is to bind in con- 
science. Blackstone’s position is that the civil law binds in conscience only 
when it deals with rights or prohibits things which are mala in se. This 
‘statement is valid only concerning the actual meaning of current civil law 
| (the civil legislator can, if he wishes, bind in conscience to any just law), 
but it does give strong authoritative evidence in favor of the purely penal 
nature of those laws which do not deal with rights or actions which are 
intrinsically evil. As far as the damaging effects of the penal law theory are 
concerned, I think that if we refer back to Fr. Hayoit’s article mentioned 
above we will have to conclude that failure to observe positive legislation 
is due to something more basic than the distinction between moral and 
penal laws. 

Civil law may or may not impose moral obligation to comply with its 
demands. But failure to comply will not be liable to punishment unless there 
is at least juridical responsibility. No one will be condemned for an act for 
which he was not at least juridically responsible. The problem of determin- 
ing such responsibility becomes acute where some mental or emotional dis- 
order is present. Previously the tests for insanity in the District of Columbia 
were the so-called M’Naghten Rule and the irresistible-impulse proof. Ac- 
cording to the M’Naghten Rule, to establish a defense on the ground of 
|insanity it had to be proved that the defendant was laboring under such a 
)defect of reason that he did not know the nature and quality of the act he 
was performing. It was usually referred to as the right-wrong test. The 
meaning of the irresistible-impulse test is quite clear. Psychiatrists felt that 
these two rules did not adequately cover all cases of mental disorder. The 
M’Naghten Rule, for instance, did not protect the extreme paranoid who 
might well know the nature of his act. Nor did the irresistible-impulse test 
provide for the actions of a person given to severe depression or brooding. 

In the recent Durham case the basis for determining responsibility has 
been broadened considerably." According to the opinion expressed in this 





3 Abe Fortas, “Implications of Durham’s Case,”” American Journal of Psychiatry 113 
Jan., 1957) 577-82. 
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case, “an accused is not criminally responsible if his unlawful act was the 
product of mental disease or defect.” Psychiatrists feel that this rule is more} 
in accord with the advances made in the field of psychiatry in diagnosing | 
mental disorder. It is not clear just what effect the ruling has had on the 
number of insanity defenses, but it has certainly not produced the dire 
results some critics predicted for it. It is interesting to note, as John C. 
Ford, S.J., has pointed out, that ecclesiastical penal legislation is more 
lenient than civil law in allowing for reduced responsibility.“ It makes 
allowance, for instance, for impediments of a non-pathological nature. Also, 
any circumstance mitigating guilt will prevent one from incurring certain 





ecclesiastical penalties. On the other hand, however, the civil law does not 
contain the automatic penalties that are so much a part of ecclesiastical | 
penal law. 

The tendency to broaden the area of irresponsibility even among those 
who would be considered mentally and emotionally normal and to take a 
benign attitude toward human weakness is quite prevalent in current 
thinking. Someone asks in L’Ami du clergé whether it is only for sins of} 
malice that one will be condemned to hell.!® The question clearly reflects 
this tendency to remove all serious guilt from sins of weakness. A. Giraud 
wisely comments in his answer that the distinction between sins of malice 
and sins of weakness is not coterminous with the distinction between mortal 
and venial sin. Sins of weakness can be mortal and sins of malice can be 
forgiven. It would be just as much a mistake to hold that all sins of weak- 
ness were venial as it would be to maintain that sins of malice were unfor- 
givable. | 

The attention of psychologists and psychiatrists in recent times has been 
attracted not only by the conduct of the sinner and the criminal but also 
by that of the saint, or at least the man who performs external acts of! 
virtue. Moreover, the benign attitude toward the sinner is sometimes 
matched by what appears to be a suspicious attitude toward virtue. They 
are no longer willing to accept virtue at its face value but draw a distinc 
tion between genuine and counterfeit virtue. Thus the angry moralist who 
lashes out furiously at vice and the immorality of the world may have 4 
secret desire to enjoy the pleasures he so bitterly denounces. The dogmatic 
authoritarian may be inspired by a desire for power or a genuine anxiety 
about the truths he so categorically affirms. One need not mention, of 
course, how readily a romantic attachment can be mistaken for charity. 

4 “Criminal Responsibility in Canon Law and Catholic Thought,” Bulletin of the Guild 


of Catholic Psychiatrists 3 (1955) 18. 
6 L’ Ami du clergé 67 (Jan. 17, 1957) 42. 
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Spiritual writers and those who pursue the practice of perfection have 
always been to some extent aware of this problem. They have always recog- 
nized the problem of the “low motive” and the need for purifying the in- 
tention even in the practice of virtue. But a failure to grasp the psychologi- 
cal significance of certain types of motivation has prevented them from 
taking full advantage of this knowledge. It has been the contribution of 
modern psychiatry not only to widen the area of our knowledge of motiva- 
tion but also to confront us with the dangers involved in fostering certain 
drives even when they are directed toward the practice of virtue. 

But one must distinguish carefully between the psychological and the 
moral problem involved in motivation. First of all, it would be a mistake 
to conclude that all “low motives” are neurotic or indicate neurotic tend- 
encies. The work of purifying the intention even in the normal person may 
be the work of a lifetime. Moreover, unless it is seriously sinful, the pres- 
ence of a low motive will not entirely vitiate moral conduct as long as some 
more worthy motive is active.'® And if the low motive is unaccepted or 
unconscious in these cases, it will not vitiate the conduct at all from a moral 
standpoint. Morally good conduct may, of course, have to be abandoned 
where it is found to foster a neurotic tendency. Thus, one may have to 
abandon a vocation if it is fostering a neurotic tendency to withdraw or a 
neurotic desire for security. 

How can one be sure of practising genuine virtue? A. Leonard, O.P., 
gives three indications: (1) the presence of a variety of ideals and values 
which transcend biological urges; (2) the capacity for self-criticism; and (3) 
a certain interior unification.!”7 C. Burns in the Month stresses the impor- 
tance of purifying one’s motivation or intention.'* Substantially this sug- 
gestion coincides with the first of Fr. Leonard’s indications. Certainly where 
these indications are verified, no neurotic drive can be active. The impor- 
tance of Fr. Leonard’s first two criteria is quite evident. I would like to 
stress the value of the third. Where a neurotic drive is active, one aspect of 
the person’s interior life will be out of all proportion to the rest. There will 
not be that interior unity and coherence that should characterize healthy 
spiritual endeavor. 

One must be careful not to conclude too readily that a “low motive’’ is 
unconscious. There are motives of which people are fully conscious but 


16 Some authors maintain as a probable opinion that, even if the motive is seriously 
sinful, it will not vitiate the act completely as long as some good motive is also present. 
Cf. Regatillo-Zalba, Theologiae moralis summa 1, 187. 

1 “Psychology and Mature Spiritual Life,”’ Cross and Crown 9 (June, 1957) 189-94. 

18 “Psychology and Western Man,” Month 17 (May, 1957) 293-303. 
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which they would not ordimarily admit to another. There are motives also 


of which they may be conscious or to which they may advert only at times 
when they are particularly candid with themselves. At other times they 


refuse to admit them even to themselves. Finally, there may be in the indi- | 


vidual case a residue of unconscious motivation which escapes his attention 
completely and can be uncovered only with the aid of another, perhaps 
only a psychiatrist. It is only this last type of motive that is genuinely 
unconscious, although to the external observer all three may appear equally 
unconscious. 

I would not want to create the impression that the psychiatrist is a cyni- 
cal individual who suspects vice behind every virtue. The psychiatrist from 
his clinical experience knows what can happen, but he does not know what 


is actually going on in an individual patient until he understands the case | 


thoroughly. The psychiatrist, of course, like the rest of us, must be careful 
not to jump too readily to conclusions in his own judgments of his patients. 
Also, although he may find neurotic motivation, I do not know how often 
he can maintain with certainty that it is the sole motivating factor and that 
no spiritual motives are active. I am inclined to think that it is the rare case 
that can be stripped of all moral or spiritual value. In other words, I am 
inclined to doubt that one can often reduce conscious motives in these cases 
to pure rationalizations. 

One psychological problem whose genesis is completely hidden from its 
victims is that of the scrupulous conscience. Curiously enough, it is the one 


psychological problem to which moralists have given their attention for | 


centuries. For some unknown reason the scrupulous conscience is not satis- 
fied with the degree of certainty that is possible in contingent judgments 
and lives habitually in morbid fear of sin. The scrupulant naturally looks 
for security in the confessional and particularly in the sacramental aspect 
of the relationship between confessor and penitent. George Mora, in an 
article in Cross Currents, points out that there is also a possible psycho- 
therapeutic aspect to this relationship.” 

According to Dr. Mora, dual relationships are best adapted to the reen- 
actment of childhood experiences. In the sacrament of penance there is 4 
child-father relationship. This brings about a transference and a subsequent 
emotional catharsis which makes for the improvement of the patient. This 
transference is based on the love and charity which the priest represents as 
minister of forgiveness. The therapeutic effect obtains even though the 
priest may not be consciously exercising any efforts at therapy. 


19 “The Psychotherapeutic Treatment of Scrupulous Patients,” Cross Currents 7 (Win- 
ter, 1957) 29-40. 
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2s also The effectiveness of this relationship can be destroyed by a pathological 
. times | attachment to the priest as a human person in which the sacramental action 
s they | is devaluated. Also, where there is a lack of confidence either in the under- 
e indi- | standing of the confessor or the sacramental value of his action, no thera- 
ention | peutic relationship can be set up. It should be clear to the priest dealing 
erhaps | with a scrupulant, then, that where there is pathological dependence or a 
uinely | Jack of submission to his judgment on the part of the penitent, he cannot 
qually | hope to achieve any therapeutic result. 
The scrupulous conscience is also considered by A. Snoeck, S.J.?° Fr. 
. cyni- | Snoeck thinks that basic to the whole problem of the scrupulous conscience 
t from | is an unwillingness to assume responsibility for one’s actions. There is in 
what | the scrupulous person a reluctance to accept the responsibility of life and 
e case | the decisions it imposes. If such refusal were deliberate, this would be a very 
areful | serious charge. It is not, of course, deliberate in the scrupulous person, and 
tients. | this is both his salvation and his problem. 
often | The scrupulous person in dealing with sin makes the mistake of projecting 
d that | his own attitude toward sin on God. He thinks that God is just like himself 
e case | in this respect. He is also solely preoccupied with self in dealing with sin. 
I am | Fr. Snoeck wonders if scrupulants can make a valid act of contrition in this 
» cases | state. They are so preoccupied with their own anxiety that they are scarcely 
aware of the priest in the confessional,—to say nothing about their aware- 
9m its ness of God. The priest will often have to repeat the penance for them be- 
1e one cause of this preoccupation with self. 
on for | Fr. Snoeck also wonders to what extent the practice of integral confession 
satis- | as it is customary in the Western Church is conducive to this type of pa- 
ments | thology. Right from their first childhood preparation for Holy Communion, 
looks | children link the sacramental life with a very intimate criticism of personal 
aspect | moral conduct. Does this tend to create scrupulous consciences? A study of 
in an | the effect on the child of simultaneous and related preparation for first con- 
sycho- | fession and first Communion would be necessary to arrive at an answer to 
this question. But by way of caution I would like to add that while the 
reen- | scrupulous conscience may be a Catholic disease, or even a disease of the 
e is a | Western Church, the scruple is just one type of obsession, and obsessions 
quent | do not show any religious preference. 
. This} M. Oraison attempts an analysis of this problem in Cahiers Laennec.* He 
nts as |notes that anxiety arises in the child as a result of parental interdicts of 
h the instinctual drives. Each time the child experiences these drives, the fear 





* “Ta pastorale du scrupule,”’ Nouvelle revue théologique 79 (Apr., 1957) 371-87; (May 
(Win- { 1957) 478-93. 
1 “Hygiéne mentale et sens du péché,” Cahiers Laennec 17 (June, 1957) 22-32. 
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associated with the parental interdict is awakened. If this conflict is intense, 
repeated, and unresolved, it will become an automatic and chronic reaction. | 


Childhood fears, moreover, know no rational limits. The child can associate 
catastrophic effects with the slightest of causes and is capable therefore of 
associating terrible consequences with any failure to control instinctual 
drives. Neurotic anxiety in the adult is nothing more than the persistence 
of these infantile reactions. 

If certain religious themes are used to reinforce this fear, e.g., divine 
interdicts, divine punishment, etc., childhood anxiety takes on a religious 
tone and becomes associated with religious and moral obligations. Oraison 
does not feel that it does justice either to the revealed word of God or to 
the child’s mental health to present this negative approach to religion. The 
child develops a notion of sin which is bound up with infantile fear. Al- 
though it is related to religion and to law, it is basically a fear for self rather 
than a genuine appreciation of religion and law that prompts compliance. 


ee 


He looks upon the sacrament of penance as a means of exorcising this fear | 
for self. The Abbé argues that the theological concept of sin goes beyond | 


the self and speaks a reference to another Person. It breaks off a friend- 
ship, a relation of love with that Person. Genuine penitence and recourse 
to the sacrament is not an effort to remove anxiety but a return of the 
sinner to this love. 

Whether the Abbé’s analysis of the origin of religious anxiety is correct 
is beyond the competence of a moralist to decide. But certainly the child’s 
initial contacts with religion should not be dominated by fear. And it is 
clearly unfair to threaten with divine punishment a child who is as yet 
incapable of formal sin. Even when the child does reach the age of reason, 
the emphasis should not be put on motivation that neglects the more posi- 
tive aspects of the Christian message and is likely to reactivate infantile 
fears. 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


The controversy over organic transplantation has stimulated very fruitful 
discussion of the moral principles governing not only mutilation but also 
direct and indirect killing. In an article in Palestra del clero, L. Bender, O.P.., 
discusses the morality of a case presented by G. B. Guzzetti to justify 


organic transplantation.” It is the actual case of Maximilian Kolbe, O.F.M. 
Conv., a prisoner in a Nazi concentration camp, who took the place of a 
2 “Pro fratribus animam ponere,” Palestra del clero 36 (Jan. 1, 1957) 34-38. Fr. Guz- 


zetti’s article, “Il trapianto di organi nella morale e nel diritto,” will be found in Scuola 
cattolica 28 (1956) 241-62. 
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fellow prisoner to be confined with ten others to a hunger cell and starved to 
death. His act of charity was prompted by the fact that the other man had 
a family. Fr. Guzzetti had used the case to argue in favor of organic trans- 
plantation. If charity could justify the sacrifice of one’s life, it could also 
justify the sacrifice of a member for another. 

Fr. Bender counters, as in the past, that the argument would be valid 
only if Fr. Kolbe’s act consisted in direct killing of self. One cannot argue 
from the liceity of indirect killing to the liceity of direct mutilation. I can 
appreciate the difference between the two cases and I do not think that 
one can draw a conclusive argument from the parallel between them, but I 
would not want to grant that there is no argument at all. While there may 
not be an exact parallel between indirect killing and direct mutilation, 
neither is there an exact parallel between direct killing and direct mutila- 
tion; direct mutilation is sometimes permitted. So, although charity will 
not justify direct killing, it is not clear that it will not justify direct mutila- 
tion. 

In another article Fr. Bender continues the controversy over organic 
transplantation with T. Goff.” Fr. Goffi had agreed with him that, although 
blood transfusions can be permitted, organic transplantation is never licit. 
Fr. Bender welcomed the support of his conclusions but took issue with 
his arguments. According to Fr. Bender, if one argues from lack of domin- 
ion, as Fr. Goffi had done, he has no more right to allow blood transfusions 
than organic transplantation. One cannot hold that man has that kind of 
dominion over one part of his body and not over another. On the basis of 
lack of dominion one would have to outlaw blood transfusions as well as 
organic transplantation. 

Anyone familiar with Fr. Bender’s approach to this whole subject will 
know that he objects to the use of such terms as dominium, ius, proprietas, 
etc., in reference to the relations of a person to himself. These terms per- 
tain to the juridical order, which deals with the relation of a person to 
external things or to certain actions of another. They do not pertain to the 
relations of a person to his own life or members. Moreover, no one can 
prove to his satisfaction that man does not have dominion over his own 
life. The opposite seems more evident. If man can have dominion over ex- 
ternal goods, why cannot he have dominion over himself? His life, his mem- 
bers, etc., are more his own than external goods. One cannot object that 
God’s dominion over life excludes personal dominion. God has dominion 
over all creation, and yet man can possess creatures perfectly. Thus he can 


*%“Tominium in corpus eiusque partes,” Palestra del clero 36 (Jan. 15, 1957) 69-75. 
Fr. Goffi’s articles appeared in Revista del clero italiano, Sept. and Oct., 1956. 
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dispose of material things, plants, animals, etc., for his own uses. If God’s 
dominion does not interfere with perfect dominion over these things, how 
how can it interfere with perfect dominion over what is more clearly man’s 
own? 

He then presents his own argument. It is not because man does not have 
dominion over his body that he may not mutilate it. It is rather because he 
has the obligation to tend toward his own perfection. Every act which of its | 
nature tends to man’s deterioration is intrinsically evil. Hence the difference } 
between organic transplantation and blood transfusions. A mutilation in- | 
volves a deterioration of the person; a blood transfusion does not. 

Fr. Goffi defends himself in a subsequent article.* He maintains that, if 
one does away with the violation of justice in the problem of mutilation, he 
removes the very foundation for an attack on organic transplantation. The 
only thing that keeps organic transplantation for a motive of charity from } 
being licit is that it is a violation of justice, an infringement on God’s do- 
minion. If the objection to it is reduced merely to a matter of pursuing per- 
fection, is there any better way of pursuing perfection than by charitable 
sacrifice? 

He defends his own distinction between blood transfusions and trans- 
plantations in this way. It is only when one alienates a part of his body as a 
function that he violates God’s dominion. If blood is donated in such a 
way that it does no harm to the donor, the gift involves no more than a 
use of the blood. As long as the function remains unimpaired, there is no 
exercise of radical ownership. 

A thorough discussion of this interesting exchange of views would take 
us far afield, but this difference of opinion does illustrate clearly to my | 
mind that the arguments against organic transplantation are not invulnera- 
ble. When even those who agree on the conclusion cannot accept each 
other’s premises, one can hardly expect the opposition to be convinced by 
them. In the meanwhile the more of this type of discussion, the better. 
Whether such discussion will lead to any clear-cut conviction regarding the 
morality of organic transplantation, it certainly does produce a better 
understanding of the problem of mutilation. 

While the Holy See has never clearly expressed its mind on the subject 
of organic transplantation from a live donor, it has set down the principles 
governing medical experimentation.2> No one may consent to medical ex- 
periments or research “when they entail serious destruction, mutilation, 
wounds, or perils.’”” L. L. McReavy takes up a case of experimentation on 





%* “Dominio sul corpo e sulle sue parti,” Palestra del clero 36 (Feb. 15, 1957) 165-67. 
% AAS 44 (1952) 779-89. 
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an anencephalic (without a brain) fetus.2 A research worker wants to ex- 
pose the fetus to radioactive substances with the knowledge that they will 
adversely affect the reproductive organs. Fr. McReavy concludes that, if 
this would involve sterilization, it would have to be considered a serious 
mutilation and hence would not be permitted for experimental purposes. 

It is clear from the quotation above that the Pope outlawed any serious 
mutilation for experimental purposes. But I am wondering how serious one 
would have to consider a sterilization (if it can be called such) of a fetus 
that will probably not be born alive and, even if it is, will not survive birth 
for any appreciable period of time. I would certainly not allow any experi- 
mentation that would endanger the life of such a fetus, but it is not clear 
to me that in these circumstances this mutilation would be considered 
serious. In cases of this type one must be on his guard, of course, against 
an attitude that would fail to respect the dignity of human life even in its 
most pitiable states. 

Fluoridation of water supplies is out of the experimental stage, but in 
certain parts of the country it is still a subject of heated controversy. Since 
Fr. Lynch discussed the morality of fluoridation in these Notes last year,” 
the question has been brought closer to a solution. A pamphlet by Louis I. 
Dublin, M.D., presents arguments in favor of fluoridation which do not 
leave much room for questioning the liceity of the procedure.”* First of all, 
water is naturally fluoridated in several areas. Moreover, a ten-year experi- 
ment with fluoridation in a number of towns produced no bad effects. In 
areas where there is a naturally large dose of fluoride in the water the only 
bad effect is mottled teeth. As far as the danger of poisoning is concerned, 
Dr. Dublin estimates that one would have to drink about two and a half 
bathtubfuls in a day to suffer any poisoning. In other words, one has about 
as much chance of being poisoned by fluoridated water as he has of being 
poisoned by the salt he uses. And on the positive side there is no doubt that 
it prevents dental caries in children and to a lesser extent in adults. All this 
plus the fact that it has been approved by twenty-two medical, dental, and 
major professional organizations is a convincing proof that it is a safe and 
beneficial procedure. 

Fluoridation of water supplies is nat, however, the type of measure that 
a government can force on a people. A youngster with dental caries is not a 
menace to the community like a youngster with small pox. It is his own 


6 Clergy Review 42 (Apr., 1957) 229. 

“ THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 17 (1956) 174-76. 

*8 Louis I. Dublin, Water Fluoridation: Facts, Not Myths (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 251, June, 1957). 
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good that is at stake, not that of others. The government, then, could not | 
force a family to fluoridate, e.g., well water, before drinking it. But since | 
it is a perfectly legitimate procedure, if a community votes for fluoridation |) 
I can see no harm in carrying out its wishes even though a certain dissident | 
element in the community may object. 

An article in the Journal of the American Medical Association makes a 
plea for post-mortem cesareans to save the life of the surviving fetus.” The 
authors recognize a certain apathy in the medical profession toward such 
procedure and realize that it is not without foundation. Only 113 successful 
post-mortem cesareans have been reported in 250 years of medical history. 
But however slim the chances of success may be in performing this opera- 
tion, the mortality without it is 100%. The authors present a case of their 
own in which the chances for the child’s survival looked very poor. Yet a 
live fetus was delivered eleven and a half minutes after the mother had died 
from eclampsia and pulmonary edema. I might add that the chances for a 
valid baptism would be even greater than the chances for survival. A 
Catholic patient and doctor would have this added reason for performing a 
cesarean. 

The Journal also carries a report of a cesarean section and hysterectomy 
in which hypnosis was used as the sole analgesic and anesthetic agent.* It 
is supposed to be the first of its kind in medical history. The patient was 
fully conscious during the entire procedure and watched the delivery of her 
baby. There was absolutely no pain or manifestation of clinical shock during 
any part of the operation. But the authors caution against any general use 
of hypnoanesthesia. Only about 10% of surgical patients can be hypnotized 
to the point of anesthesia. The doctors believe, however, that hypnosis has 
a wider application when used in. conjunction with chemical anesthesia. 
There is no moral objection to such procedure, of course, as long as the pro- 
portionate reason and safeguards are present. 

What about the use of anaphrodisiacs as a remedy against temptation? 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., would allow them on condition that they do 
not involve direct sterilization or interfere with the fulfilment of marital 
obligations.” I think I would add another caution. Ordinarily, reasonable 





- 


29 Hendrik de Kruif et al., “Post Mortem Cesarean Section with Survival of Infant,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association 163 (Mar. 11, 1957) 938-39. 

30 W. S. Kroger, M.D., and Sol T. De Lee, M.D., “Use of Hypnoanesthesia for Cesarean 
Section and Hysterectomy,” Journal of the American Medical Association 163 (Feb. 9, 
1957) 442-43. 

31 American Ecclesiastical Review 136 (Jan., 1957) 55. For another treatment of this same 
subject see E. Ranwez, S.J., “Un nouveau reméde contre les tentations,” Revue diocésaine 
de Namur 8 (1954) 135-39. 
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care should be sufficient to repel temptations against purity. The use of 
anaphrodisiacs should for the most part be reserved to pathological cases 
where ordinary human measures have proved ineffective. Otherwise, they 
may serve only to conceal the real problem, namely, the failure to remove 
the causes of temptation. And even in the pathological case it should be 
understood that hormone treatment of temptation is not a permanent solu- 
tion to the problem. Ultimately, the will must be able to resume control. 
It is the mark of a healthy personality to be able to handle sex problems 
without the use of artificial means. And obviously, no one should have re- 
course to such means without medical advice. 

The first ecclesiastical statement on boxing has come from the bishops 
of the Piedmont Conciliar Region in Italy.* The bishops expressed their 
“open disapproval of those spectacular sports... such as certain forms of 
boxing, in which it would be difficult to decide which is more objectionable, 
the violence of the match or the cruelty of the crowd who go into a state 
of delirious excitement before such a brutal spectacle.”’ They state further 
that they would “welcome a law which would discipline such an inhumane, 
uncivilized form of sport... .” 

While this is certainly a strong statement, I do not think it outlaws 
boxing as such but only “certain forms of boxing.’”’ Neither does it call for 
a legal ban on the sport but only a disciplining of it. I think that everyone 
would approve of this stand the bishops have taken. 


JUSTICE 


In an article in Social Order, Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J.,* expands some™ 
what the definition of social justice given by William F. Drummond, S.J.’ 
in his book on the subject.* Fr. Drummond had limited the material object 
of the virtue to material goods. Fr. Dempsey would expand it to include all 
personal goods, spiritual as well as material, and their natural relation to 
the common good. He identifies social justice with what he calls the radical 
form of contributive justice, that is, the obligation to serve the common 
good arising from the natural law. Legal justice he restricts to community 


*® Here is the Italian text of the letter: “Ancora in materia di sport esprimiamo la nostra 
aperta riprovazione di quegli spettacoli sportivi . .. come sono certe forme di pugilato, in 
cui non si saprebbe dire, se sia pid ripugnante la violenza di coloro che si combattono o la 
crudelté del pubblico che va in delirio davanti al brutale spettacolo. Sinceramente salu- 
terremo volentieri una legge, che disciplinasse una forma di sport cosi inumana, incivile. 
...” Revista diocesana torinese (Nov., 1956) 234-39; reprinted in Palestra del clero 36 
(Jan. 1, 1957) 39. 

% “The Range of Social Justice,’’ Social Order 7 (Jan., 1957) 20-24. 

* William J. Drummond, S.J., Social Justice (Milwaukee, 1955). 
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obligations arising irom positive legislation. This is certainly a defensible | 


position and, although I prefer the definition of social justice which includes 
all obligations to the community, whatever be their source, I can under- 
stand his preference for the present definition. People today are too inclined 
to confine the use of the term “legal” to positive law. As a result, when the 
term social justice is identified with legal justice, it becomes identified in 
their minds with positive legislation. This makes them lose sight of natural 
law obligations to the community and at the same time exaggerates the role 
of the civil authority. On the other hand, in confining legal justice to posi- 
tive-law obligations, are we not making an unnecessary concession to error? 
The current interest in the natural law would seem to indicate a growing 
readiness to accept a broader concept of the term “legal” than the positiv- 
ists would allow. It might be opportune to capitalize on this trend by pre- 
senting a more inclusive notion of legal justice. 


One of the consistent pleas of the social encyclicals is for a wider distribu- | 


tion of ownership of the means of production. John Fitzsimons in an article 





in the Clergy Review presents his views on how this should be done.** He | 


tells us that the meaning of ownership has undergone a certain evolution in 


modern times. To a large extent it has been completely separated from the | 


function of administration. I think it can be said that this is even more 
true in this country than in England. There are indeed many small privately 
owned companies where the owner still manages his business, but the bulk 
of big business is carried on by huge corporations numbering thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of stockholders. Technically owners of the business, 
these stockholders have absolutely nothing to do with its management ex- 
cept to vote (usually by proxy) at board elections. As far as the functioning 
of the company is concerned, the stockholders could all die tomorrow and 
the company would go on as usual. In fact the role of the stockholder (once 
he has made his financial contribution) is so unimportant that a company 
like the Volkswagen firm in Germany, Fr. Fitzsimons tells us, continues to 
function without any legal owners. 

He does not feel that a wider distribution of this type of ownership will 
accomplish any great social reform. What is needed, he urges, is a new con- 
cept of ownership in which the function of administration is more impor- 
tant than the fact of possession. And he suggests that workers be given more 
of the functional benefits of ownership. Among such benefits he mentions 
guaranteed wages, bonus systems, pension plans, merit recognition, and a 
share in management. Through these benefits workers can have all the 
economic advantages of ownership. Certainly these are desirable goals for 


35 “The Meaning of Ownership,” Clergy Review 19 (Jan., 1957) 26-33. 
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the betterment of the condition of the laborer, and the Holy See has con- 
sistently advocated that the labor contract include certain benefits of own- 
ership. But while I do not think that the desire of the Holy See for wide- 
spread ownership would be satisfied merely by a wider distribution of stock, 
I do not believe that it would be satisfied either by a modification of the 
labor contract. The labor contract of itself does not make a man an owner. 
Moreover, I am afraid that a concept of ownership that would put the 
emphasis on administration would make the stockholder an even more re- 
mote entity than he is now and would virtually reduce him to the role of 
creditor. What is needed is a plan that will integrate the stockholders more 
into the actual administration of the company. 

The basic obligation assumed by the employer in the labor contract is to 
pay a just wage. The obligation to pay a wage sufficient for the support of 
family according to the more common opinion derives from commutative 
justice. This refers to the normal family of father and mother and three or 
four children. Commutative justice does not extend, in the opinion of most 
authors, to the support of a large family. Edward Duff, S.J., sees a trend 
toward the opinion that the responsibility for an adequate family income 
does not fall exclusively on the employer.** Professional associations, society 
_in general, and particularly its political instrument are also subject to a 
moral duty in this regard. This teaching, as Fr. Duff sees it, relieves the em- 
ployer of his obligation in strict justice to pay a family wage. Fr. Duff re- 
lies on certain statements of Pius XII* as the basis for this opinion and 
more especially on a Lenten pastoral of Francois Charriére, Bishop of 
Geneva, Lausanne, and Fribourg.** 

Whether the trend toward family allotments represents a departure from 
the more common opinion will depend on the arguments used to support 
this system. If such allotments are considered nothing more than an attempt 
to supplement the inadequacy of the employer, they presume rather than 
deny the opinion that the primary obligation is with the employer. But if 
these allotments are considered a direct obligation to the citizen for services 
rendered to society in raising a family, they do reflect a conflict with the 
opinion which sees in a man’s labor for an employer the total means for the 
support of his family and hence finds in that work a value equivalent to 
that support. According to this concept of allotments, the father of a family 





% “The Living Wage: A Further Note,” Social Order 7 (Feb., 1957) 77-85. See also a 
previous article by the same author, “The Living Wage: A Note,” Social Order 5 (1955) 
294-98. 

7 AAS 41 (1949) 553. 

8 Published in Liberté, a Fribourg daily, Feb. 27, 1956. 
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is working not only for an employer but also, in raising a family, for society. 
Compensation, then, is due from both. There is certainly much to be said 
for this position. The Holy Father himself has stated on more than one 
occasion that a father and mother in raising a family are making a con- 
tribution to society. But in compensating parents for their contribution in 
raising a family the state does not, of course, acquire any new rights over 
the children. In no sense does the parent alienate the right to his children 
as he alienates, for instance, in a labor contract any right to the product of 
his labor. In a regime of family allotments, one would have to guard against 
an attitude that would begin to look upon children as wards of the state. 
Another article on the just wage by Fr. Victor, O.C.D., sets down the 
principles to be followed by religious and ecclesiastical institutions in pay- 
ing their employees.* The author feels that a special difficulty arises in 













! 


these cases from the mentality of some priests and religious who feel that 


their employees are bound, more or less like themselves, to work for charity. 
It is natural, I suppose, for those engaged in charitable works to presume 
on the charity of others. It is also true, as Fr. Victor says, that even lay 
people have obligations in charity. But as employees they are engaged in 


making a living and not in fulfilling a charitable obligation. In this role | 


they are entitled to a just wage. 

Fr. Victor distinguishes various institutions, from strictly business enter- 
prises to purely charitable works, in which lay people are employed by 
priests and religious, and sets down the principles for each type. Even in 
purely charitable institutions where the work done is not productive, priests 
and religious should aim at paying a just wage. But if the alternative would 
be giving up the work altogether with subsequent loss not only to the needy 
but also to the employees, it would be permissible to pay less. Half a loaf 
is better for an employee than none at all. Under these circumstances, how- 
ever, no pressure should be put on an employee who can get more lucrative 
employment. And when the financial condition of the institution is bettered, 
the first thought should not always be to expand the institution; it should 
rather be to improve the lot of the employees. Justice should come before 
charity. 

Man does not live by bread alone. He has psychological needs also; he 
needs to be respected and esteemed. This is due to the interpersonal situa- 
tion in which he finds himself. Basically, everyone has a need to be re- 
spected and regarded as a human being. But man is able to live in sin or 
he is able to lead a virtuous life. No one can know the depths of his soul, 
but his external comportment is a legitimate object of the interest of others 


39 “Fair Wages to Our Employees,” Clergy Monthly 21 (Apr., 1957) 89-94. 
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and forms the basis of an opinion of him or a reputation. What right does 
man have to this reputation? Moralists usually discuss this problem from 
the viewpoint of the true and false reputation. J. Etienne does not feel that 
this is a very realistic approach.” First of all, reputations arise spontane- 
ously and without much reflection. Also, many people have both good and 
bad reputations, depending on the way they affect others. And even when 
there is a fairly consistent picture, how does one determine when it is true? 
Similarly, how does one determine when it is false? Will one act decide it? 

Fr. Etienne attacks the problem from a different viewpoint. Rather than 
speak of a right to a reputation, he prefers to speak of the obligation one 
has to respect another. Judgment of another belongs to the world of com- 
munication with another and should respect the fundamental rule of such 
communications: fraternal charity. Ordinarily, a benevolent judgment of 
another will build up good personal relations. An exception would occur 
only in a case where a benevolent judgment would damage interpersonal 
relations. Then charity must give way to truth. This is a practical approach 
to this difficult problem and certainly has an appeal. But it does seem to 
put the emphasis on charity rather than justice, where it is traditionally 
found. 

When a man is accused of a crime, not only his reputation but also his 
liberty, and perhaps even his life, is at stake. In modern civil law an accused 
must be treated as an innocent person until he is found guilty. Nor is any- 
one forced to give testimony against himself. In court he can protect him- 
self by a plea of “not guilty,” which frees him from any obligation to take 
the stand and be subjected to questioning. But before a criminal case reaches 
the courtroom, the suspect may already have been subjected to police inter- 
rogation. While such interrogation is licit, it should not degenerate into the 
use of force or fraud in obtaining confessions. 

Miguel A. Bernad in Philippine Studies narrates a reported incident 
which shows the extremes to which a desire to get a confession can lead."! 
The suspect, when questioned, gave conflicting testimony regarding his part 
in a murder. While still in the custody of the police, he expressed a desire 
to go to confession. An officer, thereupon, donned a cassock and received 
the confession, which was simultaneously recorded on tape. The whole con- 
fession was then divulged to the authorities. Such tactics hardly need com- 
ment. Besides the simulation of the sacrament and the violation of the seal, 
there was a serious violation of the man’s constitutional rights. The man 


40 “Tes fondements du droit 4 l’honneur et & la réputation,”’ Revue diocésaine de Namur 
11 (May-June, 1957) 251-60. 
"| Philippine Studies 5 (Jan., 1957) 92-93. 
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was deliberately deceived into divulging information that would be al the 


against him. 

A less shocking but somewhat controversial case relating to the same 
problem has been brought to public attention in this country.” A man, 
driving a pickup truck, was involved in an accident in which three persons 
were killed. A pint of whiskey, nearly empty, was found in the glove com- 
partment of the truck. The driver was taken to the hospital unconscious 
and the smell of liquor was detected on his breath. A patrolman requested 
a sample of his blood. While he was still unconscious, an attending physi- 
cian extracted about 20 cc. of blood with a hypodermic needle. The sample 





was delivered to the patrolman, and subsequent laboratory tests showed 


that the blood contained an intoxicating amount of alcohol. The driver was } 


charged with manslaughter, and the blood test was admitted into the trial 
over his objections. 

The case finally reached the Supreme Court, which by a 6-3 vote found 
nothing brutal or offensive in the procedure. It found no parallel between 
that case and the Rochin v. California case. In the Rochin case, the police 
saw the suspect put something in his mouth. After a struggle they forced 
him to open his mouth, but by that time the man had swallowed the con- 
tents. A stomach pump was then forced on the man, and among the | 
contents extracted from the stomach were found narcotic pills. The court 
ruled that “this course of proceeding is bound to offend even hardened 
sensibilities.” 

There is undoubtedly a violation of corporal integrity in taking blood 
for testing. It may not be a serious violation, but it is a violation and hence 
calls for the consent of the suspect. Some states have solved this problem 
by legislating that anyone driving on the highways shall be deemed to have 
given his consent to a blood test to reveal the alcoholic contents of the blood. 
Would this presumption be valid in the absence of such a law? Since it does 





not in itself involve a serious violation of the body, I think I would allow 
such a presumption where delay might interfere with the analysis. I do not 
feel that the doctor or the police officer did wrong in taking the blood and 
having it analyzed. But when the man became conscious it was quite clear 
that he objected to the use of the test as evidence against him and that, if 
he were conscious at the time, he would never have allowed the test. Any 
basis there might have been for the presumed permission was thereby re- 
moved, with the consequence that any use made of the information was 
illicit. Presumably, the Supreme Court, if we can conclude anything from 


# “Blood Tests for Intoxication Upheld by United States Supreme Court,” Journal of 
the American Medical Association 164 (May 25, 1957) 466-67. 
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on the man while conscious. To my mind, the legitimacy of such procedures 
does not depend on whether a man is conscious or unconscious but whether 
there is explicit, or at least presumed, permission for them. Without per- 
mission they are illicit whether the person is conscious or unconscious. 

As already mentioned, the accused in a criminal case can protect himself 
in court by a plea of “not guilty.” The witness before a congressional com- 
mittee does not get the same protection. He can refuse to answer a question 
only by having direct recourse to the Fifth Amendment, that is, by admit- 
ting that an answer would incriminate him. Such an appeal may leave a 
social stigma, but it does protect him against legal action. In an article 
entitled ““The Natural Law and the Fifth Amendment,” Edwin P. McManus 
argues that the natural law would not allow a communist before an investi- 
gating committee to make this appeal.“ Although according to the civil law 
he has an absolute right to such an appeal, the natural law demands that, 
where the good of the community is at stake, the individual must sacrifice 
his own convenience and admit guilt in spite of personal consequences. 

In discussing Prof. McManus’ article, while I agreed with his general 
principle, I took exception to the application.“ It is quite true that the good 
of the individual must be sacrificed for the good of the community. Thus, 
if I know that someone is plotting against the community and there is no 
other way of protecting the community than by revealing the culprit, I 
would be obliged to reveal him even though such revelation would mean 
serious harm to him and myself. But there is an important distinction to be 
drawn between the obligation to reveal the crime of another and the obliga- 
tion to reveal one’s own criminal intentions. Reporting the crime of another 
may often be the only way of protecting the community. This can hardly 
be the case when the danger to the community comes from personal crimi- 
nal intentions. There is always the alternative of foregoing such intentions. 
The obligation of a communist before the community is to sever his con- 
nections with communism rather than to reveal them. And his wrong is in 
his failure to do so rather than in his appeal to the Fifth Amendment. 

It is a long step from criminal interrogation and congressional investiga- 
tion to the examination of candidates for the religious life and the priest- 
hood. First of all, there is no penalty at stake. It is only the reputation of 
the candidate that is at stake, and this only in a very limited degree. More- 
over, if he does not want to expose himself to questioning, he is perfectly 
free not to apply. But if he does apply, certain rather intimate questions 


* “The Natural Law and the Fifth Amendment,”’ Catholic Lawyer 3 (Jan., 1957) 6-14. 
“ “Morality and the Fifth Amendment,” Catholic Lawyer 3 (Apr., 1957) 137-42, 
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may be put to him to determine his qualifications. The Church has always 
recognized the right to question candidates regarding their qualifications 
for the priesthood and the religious life. This is clear from the obligation 
she imposes on ecclesiastical and religious authorities not to admit those 
who have ecclesiastical irregularities or impediments. More recently, how- 
ever, attention has been given to the psychological qualifications of the 
candidate, and the question of sending candidates to a psychiatrist or sub- 
jecting him to psychological testing, with the very intimate and detailed 
questioning it involves, has been discussed with great interest. 

A. Giraud in L’Ami du clergé considers the advisability of sending every 
candidate to a psychiatrist for a psychological evaluation of his vocation.“ 
He recommends that only doubtful cases be sent to a psychiatrist. One does 
not have to work on the assumption that every candidate for the priesthood 


— ° ° ° ° ' 
or religious life is a neurotic or psychotic. Some clearly are, some clearly are 


not; in neither case is the opinion of a psychiatrist called for. Moreover, 


even when a psychiatric evaluation is called for, it is ultimately the eccle- | 


siastical authorities who decide the vocation, not the psychiatrist. 
In practice I think some groups subject all their candidates to psycho- 


logical and even psychiatric examination. It is quite true, as Fr. Giraud | 


says, that not all candidates need such examination. But it is difficult for 
the ordinary lay observer to make an accurate psychological evaluation of a 
candidate. He can easily overlook tendencies, attitudes, etc., that might be 
very significant from a psychological standpoint. Secondly, by requiring 
that all candidates be examined, protection is given those who actually 
need the examination. Otherwise, however unfounded it may be, a stigma 
may be attached to those who are required to undergo the examination. 

In an article in the Review for Religious, Richard P. Vaughan, S.J., deals 
with psychological testing.** He feels that these tests are useful in screening 
out candidates who are mentally and emotionally unfit for the priesthood or 
religious life. Since it is very important both for their own good and the 
good of the Church that such persons be excluded, he argues that ecclesias- 
tical and religious authorities are entitled to any information that would be 
pertinent to a psychological evaluation of the candidate. But he does not 
feel that all questions listed on such tests are pertinent. Questions which 
have to do with past moral lapses, if they are isolated incidents, would not 
have to be answered for this reason.‘ 


45 [Ami du clergé 67 (Jan. 10, 1957) 27. 

46 “Psychological Screening,’ Review for Religious 16 (Mar., 1957) 65-78. 

7 Since failure to answer such questions would be revealing, a candidate would be 
allowed to use a mental reservation in answering them. 
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What about the validity of such tests?“* Certainly no psychological test 
is designed to determine a vocation. There are many other elements, includ- 
ing grace, that go into determining a vocation. The most a psychological 
test can do is determine the psychological aptitude of the candidate. And 
Fr. Vaughan recommends caution even in accepting this evaluation. While 
such tests provide one with extensive and intensive knowledge of the candi- 
date, even with this knowledge prognosis is not easy. He recommends that 
they be used in conjunction with an interview by trained personnel. Only 
where both interview and test show gross deviation from the normal should 
a candidate be excluded. Where there is doubt, the prudent course would 
be to accept the candidate and observe him during the novitiate. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


The most important document of the period relating to the sacraments is 
undoubtedly the Motu Proprio Sacram communionem extending the indults 
of the Christus Dominus regarding evening Masses and the Eucharistic 
fast. The editor of the Clergy Monthly notes that the new legislation corre- 
sponds exactly to one of the postulata of the First Plenary Council of India.*° 
At that time, six years ago, the Holy Office stated that the Pope would 
never allow food to be taken before a Mass celebrated earlier than 1 P.M. 

Although Cardinal Ottaviani in his brief commentary could truthfully 
say that even little children could understand the new law," it was to be 
expected that a few questions would arise. The first question that presented 
itself was whether it is a new law or merely a modification of the already 
existing law. J. L. Urrutia, S.J., who states that he consulted several com- 
petent Roman canonists, maintains that it is a total reform of the old law 
and should be interpreted in itself rather than according to the Christus 
Dominus. Other authors are not so sure. They are disturbed by the sub- 
title of the decree which refers to an “extension’’ of the indults granted by 


48 An adaptation of the MMPI (Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory) is 
frequently used in examining candidates for the priesthood and religious life. For a study 
of the use of this test see W. Bier, S.J., A Comparative Study of a Seminary Group and Four 
Other Groups on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (Washington, D.C., 
1948). For a European adaptation of this test see A. Benké, S.J., and J. Nuttin, Examen 
de la personnalité chez les candidats a la prétrise (Louvain, 1956). 

49 AAS 49 (Apr. 17, 1957) 177-78. 

5° Clergy Monthly 21 (May, 1957) 145. 

5! L’Osservatore Romano, Mar. 23, 1957. 

82 «“F] nuevo decreto sobre el ayuno eucaristico y las misas vespertinas,”’ Razén y fe 155 
(May, 1957) 481-85. 
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the Christus Dominus. Thus, F. X. Hurth, S.J.,* L. L. McReavy,* and E. f 
Regatillo, S.J.,°° feel that there are reasons for considering it both an ex.! 
tension and a new law. But whatever may be said for this canonical ques. 
tion, Fr. Hurth states that there is undoubtedly an intimate connection 
between the Sacram communionem and the Christus Dominus with its 
Instructio. ) 

One discrepancy between the two documents giving rise to a difference 
of opinion concerns the time for afternoon Masses. The Sacram communio- 
nem uses the term “horis postmeridianis” rather than the “horis vesperti-| 
nis” of the Christus Dominus. Frs. Hurth and McReavy argue that the new 
term must be understood to mean after 4 P.M. according to the previous! 
regulation. Msgr. Madden®* and Frs. Iorio,*” Regatillo, and Urrutia take} 
the expression literally and consider it an extension of the previous indult | 
regarding these Masses. Hence the bishop may permit Mass any time after. 
1 p.m. I prefer this second opinion. If the Holy Father wanted to follow the 
old norm, there was no reason why he could not have used the term “horis 
vespertinis” in the new indult. In using a broader term he gives good reason 
to believe that he also wanted to broaden the indult. 

One might be tempted to believe that the legislation pertaining to the. 
Eucharistic fast would have been simplified even further if the same time 
limits were established both for the priest and the faithful, that is, the 
beginning of Mass. This would have made it easier for the faithful to calcu- 
late the time. But such legislation would not have provided for those who 
receive Communion outside of Mass and would have given rise to confusion 
in cases where people receive Communion just before Mass. So while it isa 
little difficult to estimate the time of Communion when one is receiving 
during Mass, the other norm would result in complications.** 

Fr. McReavy maintains that the time limits must be observed exactly 





% “Annotationes in M. P. super indulta in Christus Dominus,” Periodica 46 (June 
1957) 220-42. 

“Some Explanatory Notes on Sacram communionem,” Clergy Review 42 (June, 1957) 
321-32. 

55 “‘Novisima disciplina de las misas vespertinas y del ayuno eucaristico,”’ Sal terrae 45 
(May, 1957) 299-311. 

56 “Afternoon Mass and the Eucharistic Fast,’’ Australasian Catholic Record 34 (Apr., 
1957) 141-46. 

57 Messe pomeridiane e digiuno eucaristico (Naples, 1957). 

58 Some might wonder why the time for Communion was not used as a norm for the 
priest as well as the faithful. If I am not mistaken, the priest is obliged to fast as minister 
of the sacrifice. His fast refers to his function as minister as well as communicant. This 
may be the reason why the beginning of Mass was set as the limit for the fast of the cele- 
brant. If the priest receives more laicorum, he will follow the norm used for the faithful. 
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and sub gravi. Fr. Hurth also insists that the time must be observed with 
mathematical accuracy. In taking this stand both are following what was 
the standard interpretation of the old law. Only Regatillo suggests the pos- 
sibility of a moral estimate of the one- and three-hour limits. It will be 
interesting to see if Regatillo’s opinion attracts much of a following. Given 
the present mind of the Holy See to facilitate frequent Communion, there 
is some reason for this more liberal view. But although I do not like to see 
a person deprived of Communion because he miscalculated by a few min- 
utes, I think I would prefer to keep the limits exact. There is, to my mind, 
considerable danger that in the popular mind the law itself will be reduced 
to the moral estimate. Thus the one-hour fast will gradually become a 
fifty-five-minute fast. Then, of course, the problem recurs. Although one 
dislikes being mathematical about moral problems, it seems at times un- 
avoidable. 

Fr. Urrutia also argues in favor of parvity of matter. Since there is no 
question of an act intrinsically wrong and since the whole tenor of the new 
legislation is benign, he feels that it is reasonable to allow for slight viola- 
tions which would be venially sinful except where there was a proportionate 
reason. He says: “‘. .. this doctrine appears to many to be solidly probable 
and safe as long as the Holy See does not decide otherwise.’”’ As mentioned 
above, he claims to have consulted several competent Roman canonists, 
especially about the controverted issues. Frs. Hurth and McReavy, how- 
ever, explicitly outlaw any parvity of matter. Fr. Iorio also refuses to allow 
parvity of matter in regard to either time, food, or drink. 

All of the authors are in agreement that, although the decree uses the 
term potus, it includes anything taken per modum potus. Frs. Regatillo and 
Iorio continue to propose their opinion that this includes anything that is 
in a liquid state when swallowed, but the common opinion maintains that it 
must be in a liquid state when taken into the mouth. The new legislation 
also has some effect on the ablutions at the end of Mass. If there is a three- 
hour interval between the first and the second Mass, the priest may (and 
should) take both wine and water in the ablutions. 

I suppose every pastor has been confronted from time to time with the 
problem of baptizing children where there was some concern about the 
religious future of the child. E. Guillaume deals with the case of a civilly 
married couple who want their two children, one two-years old, the other 
five, baptized.” He correctly observes that the civil marriage itself should 
not determine the decision regarding the baptism of the children, but the 
fact that the parents claim to be freethinkers casts doubt on the future 


59 [Ami du clergé 67 (Jan. 10, 1957) 26. 
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religious training of the children. He judges that, since the five-year-old 
probably has some use of reason, baptism should be deferred until he has 
been properly instructed.® He would allow the baptism of the two-year-old 
on the condition that the mother makes a formal promise to send the child 
to catechism class when he is of age. The fact that the mother actually 
brings the child for baptism plus the promise will give ample hope of the 
child’s future religious education. 

Paul Delor makes an interesting sociological study of this problem of the 
perseverance in the faith of children who have been baptized.“ The study 
covered 71 out of 558 parishes in the diocese of Tournai. It revealed that 
only 24% of the children baptized came from homes where both parents 
were practising their religion; 17 % came from homes where one parent was 
practising; and 59% from homes where neither was practising. It also re- 
vealed a drop of about 25% between the number of baptisms and the 
number of solemn Communions. The conclusion from this statistic is that 








| 


about 25% of those who are baptized do not get even the instruction in the | 


faith preliminary to the reception of their solemn Communion. These figures 
are not at all consoling, but they do show that a fair percentage of those 
who come from homes where the religious environment is not at all favorable 
get some religious education. They show also that practice falls off con- 
siderably after the solemn Communion. One must be cautious, however, in 
generalizing from such statistics. 

What if a pastor administers the sacrament of confirmation in a case 
where no real danger of death existed even though the pastor judged it to 
be present? W. J. Conway answers that, as long as the pastor made a pru- 
dent judgment of danger, the sacrament was validly administered. Al- 
though the decree granting faculties to confirm to pastors uses the expres- 
sion “in vero periculo,” it is commonly admitted that they apply even in 
probable danger. This makes the validity of the faculties depend on the 
prudent judgment of the minister rather than on the objective danger. 
Since the Church has never opposed this opinion, it must be in conformity 
with her mind in granting these faculties. A similar problem occurs in con- 
nection with a mistaken diagnosis of danger in administering the sacrament 


6 Does a child five years old have the use of reason? Some undoubtedly do. The decision 
must be made in the individual case. In a situation like this where there is doubt about the 
future instruction of the child, it is certainly advisable at least to attempt instructions 
before baptism. If the child does not respond adequately, the pastor could terminate the 
instructions immediately and follow the course recommended for the two-year-old child. 

61 “Admission au baptéme et persévérance dans la vie chrétienne,” Revue diocésaine de 
Tournai 12 (May, 1957) 298-308. 
® Trish Ecclesiastical Record 87 (Jan., 1957) 51-52. 
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r-old of extreme unction.® According to the more probable opinion, the sacra- 
e has ment may be validly administered only to a person in danger of death from 
r-old some internal cause. Yet even here the authors maintain that a probable 
child danger will suffice. Again, this makes the validity of the sacrament depend 
ually on the prudent judgment of the minister. Authors justify this opinion by 
f the } arguing that, if Christ demanded objective danger, the sacrament would 
_ often be exposed to the danger of nullity, ministers would be bothered by 
f the scruples, and people in danger of death would be deprived of the benefit of 
study the sacrament because of postponements. 

that The practice of daily Communion in closed communities, particularly 
rents when they are small, creates a problem for a person who must go to con- 
+ was } fession before receiving but does not have the opportunity. G. Rossino 
Oo re- considers the problem of a nun who sins often against the sixth command- 
1 the | ment. She is advised by her confessor that, since she is in need of grace, 
that she should go to Communion after making an act of contrition. When she 
n the relays this advice to another confessor, he is understandably disturbed. But 
zures then he begins to wonder if in the circumstances there is some necessity to 
those communicate. The community is small and the chapel itself so confining 
rable | that the nuns often receive right in their own places. 

con- Canon Rossino does not admit that there is any genuine necessity in this 
or, in case. There are so many reasons for abstaining from Communion that no 
one has any right to conclude from abstention to a state of sin. If there is 
case this danger in a community, the nuns should be instructed to abstain de- 





it to | Jiberately on occasion just to remove any suspicion. It is not clear to me, as 
pru- Canon Rossino maintains, that there is any necessity in this case. From the 
2 Al- way it is presented, the nun and her original confessor are concerned chiefly 
pres- with the loss of grace in abstaining from Communion. There is no indica- 


on in tion of embarrassment of any kind. But I can readily understand how in a 
: the similar situation genuine embarrassment would result. And today the re- 


nger. laxation of the Eucharistic fast has removed for the most part what formerly 
mity was the most available excuse for abstention. So I would not want to rule 
con- | Out the necessity of communicating in all such cases. But in the present 


ment | case I believe there is a more fundamental question at issue. Is a person who 
_ sins frequently against purity called to a life of chastity? 
— The Church itself supplies jurisdiction to confessors where common error 


t th sa : es : 
aan or probable and positive doubt exists. It also supplies in cases of inadvert- 
‘e the | ence where the priest fails to advert that his faculties have expired either 

hild. 

. " de ® For a discussion of this problem see J. J. Danagher, C. M., in Homiletic and Pastoral 


Review 57 (Apr., 1957) 655-56. 
 Perfice munus 32 (Jan., 1957) 25-26. 
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by reason of a time limit or a limit on the number of cases. Does it supply 
in inadvertence referring to place? What if a confessor inadvertently ab- 
solves a penitent outside his diocese? 

When this case was presented to me in the past, my answer was in the 
negative. But I was always at a loss to explain why the Church would sup- 
ply for one kind of inadvertence and not for another. In a response in Sal 
terrae, E. F. Regatillo, S.J., argues from analogy that jurisdiction is supplied 
even where the inadvertence refers to place.® He gives several rather con- 
vincing arguments to prove his point. The argument which appealed to me 
most is the parallel he draws with the case of probable and positive doubt. 
The Church will supply in a case where a man is actually outside his diocese 
and has reason to think so but also has reason to believe that he is still 
within diocesan limits. If the Church will grant faculties in this case where 








| 
| 
| 


a man suspects that he may be outside his diocese, it would seem to follow | 


that it should give faculties where he does not even suspect it. Fr. Regatillo 
says that no other author has treated this particular case, and this has also 
been my impression. But I certainly think that his arguments are sufficient 
to establish the probability of his opinion. 

The sacrament of extreme unction may be administered only when the 
danger of death arises from some internal cause, that is, either sickness, in- 
jury, or old age. A. Bride deals with the unique problem of anointing a per- 
son who has suicidal impulses.*® Would this be permissible? He answers in 
the negative. At first sight it appears that the danger of death results from 
the mental disease, and therefore from an internal cause. Actually, another 
cause would have to intervene to effect the suicide, e.g., slashing one’s 
wrists. It is not the same situation as occurs, for instance, in an inoperable 
brain tumor which of itself brings on death. Moreover, proper custody can 
usually eliminate the danger in these cases. I would agree, then, with Fr. 
Bride’s solution of the case, although I must admit that it seems to lie 
somewhere between the case where the danger of death is from some physi- 
cal ailment and that where the danger would arise from some purely ex- 
trinsic cause. And in a situation where a person with violent suicidal im- 
pulses could not be properly protected, I would not quarrel with a priest 
who would administer extreme unction. 

Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., answers a question relating to the intention 
of the minister of the sacrament of extreme unction.” The questioner wants 
to know just when the priest should intend to administer the sacrament in 

85 Sal terrae 45 (Jan., 1957) 4446. 


66 [’Ami du clergé 67 (May 30, 1957) 346-47. 
American Ecclesiastical Review 136 (Apr., 1957) 276. 
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performing the rite. By way of response Fr. Connell considers several pos- 
sible cases, e.g., one anointing on the forehead, anointing six parts of the 
body, the five senses, four, etc. I think I would rather have challenged the 
implication of the question, namely, that the minister must determine the 
precise moment at which he wishes to administer the sacrament. It suffices 
for the priest to have the intention of validly administering the sacrament, 
whatever that involves in the individual case. After that, it is merely up to 
him to place the essential matter and form. There is a difficulty here, e.g., 
the validity of a single anointing with the particular form, but it should not 
be complicated by involving the intention. I would advise against any fur- 
ther determination of the intention. It will contribute absolutely nothing 
to the validity or liceity of the sacrament and may serve only to create the 
problems which Fr. Connell brings out in his response. 

It is not often that one comes across a problem dealing with holy orders. 
We are indebted to E. F. Regatillo, S.J., for a discussion of the type of case 
that can be a source of great anxiety.®* It concerns the essential form of the 
sacrament and particularly the use of the singular by the ordaining bishop 
when several are ordained (or vice versa). He responds definitely that the 
use of the singular in such a case would not invalidate the orders (and a 
fortiori the use of the plural when one was being ordained). The singular 
can be taken in a distributive sense as follows: “Da, quaesumus Domine, in 
hunc famulum tuum, Petrum, Paulum, Iacobum,” etc. In confirmation of 
his opinion he cites a case which was brought to the attention of the Holy 
Office in 1901. The bishop had used “accipe” instead of “accipite” in the 
ceremony of the /raditio instrumentorum (at that time the matter and form 
of the sacrament was still in dispute) when several were being ordained 
simultaneously. The Holy Office, after a vote of the consultors which was 
confirmed by Leo XIII, responded: “‘Acquiescat.” I think all can agree that 
any further doubts in a case like this would be imprudent. 


SEX AND MARRIAGE 


John L. Thomas, S.J., charges that Catholics are not prepared to counter- 
act the modern revolution in sex conduct that is taking place. There are 
three reasons for this. The first is what he calls the misdirection of moral 
anger. The other two are the Catholic’s failure to understand the reasons 
behind his own sex standards and his failure to appreciate the basic causes 
of the erroneous norms of modern times. Moral anger is directed at sex 
itself rather than at the misuse of sex, thus causing a purely negative atti- 


68 Sal terrae 45 (Mar., 1957) 174-77. 
6 “The Place of Sex,’”’ Social Order 7 (May, 1957) 195-201. 
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tude toward the subject. Catholics, moreover, fail to understand that their 
norms flow from the nature of man himself. This happens because moral 
treatises give only a segmented treatment of the subject which contents 
itself with setting down objective standards of right and wrong. The result 
is that Catholics look upon these norms as arbitrary prescriptions and do 
not realize that they are rooted in human nature itself. Finally, Catholics 
do not appreicate the fact that modern erroneous ideas stem from a rejec- 
tion of this concept of human nature and the restraints based on it rather 
than from any effort to replace them. 

The most remarkable thing about these observations is that they should 
be true after all the effort that has gone into the subject of sane sex instruc- 
tion over the past twenty or thirty years. It comes as a surprise to me that 
people are still condemning sex itself. One is tempted to conclude that con- 
cupiscence achieves its purpose by an attack on the mind as well as on the 
will. 

One of the current problems in the area of sex is that of steady dating. 
Whether this practice has the nature of a permanent change in what sociolo- 
gists refer to as our mores, I do not know. I am inclined to consider it a 
passing fad, about as stable as the teen-agers who engage in it. But while 
it is with us, it does present a problem. A positive approach to the subject 
by Philip T. Mooney, S.J., certainly escapes the criticism leveled at many 
modern treatises by Fr. Thomas.’° Fr. Mooney identifies genuine love with 
the virtue of charity, which looks to the good of another, and shows how any 
practice which so inhibits this good can hardly reflect genuine love. 

Besides presenting positive motivation, Fr. Mooney’s approach avoids 
the risks involved in dealing with the subject on the level of sin. It is rela- 
tively easy to rationalize one’s self out of sin in matters of sex. This tends 
to limit the effectiveness of the approach that puts the stress on sin. More- 
over, when one associates the practice of going steady with sin, the whole 
institution of pre-marital courtship is thrown into question. Nor can this 
problem be solved to my satisfaction by resorting to the distinction be- 
tween a free and a necessary occasion of sin. This may make pre-marital 
courtship licit, but it does not remove the stigma from it. It is tantamount 
to calling it a necessary evil. This is hardly consistent with the enthusiasm 
with which the practice is recommended as a preparation for marriage. 

It would be interesting to study what effect association with the opposite 
sex has on the adolescent problem of masturbation. According to Freudian 
theorists the appearance of interest in the opposite sex indicates the end of 
the so-called autoerotic stage. Theoretically, then, the problem of masturba- 

7 “Tjating in Charity,” Today 12 (Mar., 1957) 10; reprinted in the Catholic Mind 55 
(May-June, 1957) 212-17. 
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tion should subside. In practice everyone knows that no sharp line of de- 
marcation exists, but it seems reasonable to expect that association with the 
opposite sex should divert the interest of the boy away from self. At least, 
considerations of this type should caution one against any extremes in dis- 
couraging mixed association among adolescents. 

The problem of masturbation is always a challenge to the confessor. A. 
Bride in L’A mi du clergé discusses the problem from both the objective and 
the subjective viewpoint.” Besides the ordinary arguments used to prove 
the gravity of a single act of masturbation, he presents the phenomenologi- 
cal argument currently in favor. According to this argument the sex act 
among human beings should involve the total gift of self on the part of the 
man and woman. Obviously, such a complete exchange can occur only in 
the context of an indissoluble marriage union between the two parties. Any 
use of sex outside of this context of marital love is deprived of its full mean- 
ing and hence involves psychological frustration. Masturbation particu- 
larly perverts this completely altruistic act into a frustrating egotistical 
function. 

This can be a very effective argument because its psychological appeal 
gives it an advantage over the more metaphysical arguments traditionally 
used. But one must be careful not to lose the proper perspective of the 
marital act. The gift of self must always be ordered to the primary end of 
the act and is not something that can be achieved when this end is posi- 
tively frustrated. Proponents of this argument sometimes overlook the fact 
that this act is not completely altruistic unless it looks to the good of the 
species. Contraceptive relations actually foster a common egotistical atti- 
tude. 

In dealing with responsibility, Fr. Bride discusses both pathological and 
non-pathological interference. But while he makes generous allowance for 
such interference, he insists that no confessor can shut his eyes to acts 
which are objectively grave, even though subjective considerations mitigate 
or remove guilt. I wonder if as confessors we do not sometimes lose sight 
of this all-important caution. The human tendency is to lose interest as 
soon as subjective innocence is established. The problem of present guilt is 
certainly the first to be solved, but it is not the only pastoral obligation of 
the confessor. , 

Masturbation may be a form of sex perversion, but I am inclined to 
think that it is more often a substitution for the normal but less accessible 
object of the sex instinct. When it is nothing more than a substitution it 
does not indicate any perversion of the instinct itself. Transvestism, how- 
ever, or cross-dressing as it is called, will indicate a definite psychological 


1 L’Ami du clergé 67 (May 30, 1957) 348-49. 
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deviation. It involves the impulse to dress in clothing of the opposite sex 
with the erotic desire to simulate that sex. It may be associated with homo- 
sexuality or it may be distinct from it. The person afflicted with this pe- 
culiar type of malady may desire nothing more than the erotic satisfaction 
derived from simulating in some way the opposite sex. 

An article in the American Journal of Psychiatry considers the medico- 
legal aspects of this problem.” Almost all transvestites are males. One 
should be careful, however, not to identify all masquerading with trans- 
vestism. And the current female fad for slacks, blue denims, etc., while 
objectionable, perhaps, on esthetic grounds, should not be confused with 
transvestism. The mark of transvestism is the erotic satisfaction cross- 
dressing achieves for the dissatisfied male. For reasons which seem fairly 
obvious, there are no legal statutes against transvestism. But the article 
points out that attempts to alter sex surgically may be liable to mayhem 
statutes in various states. 

What is the Church’s attitude toward marriage where the Rh factor is 
involved? J. J. Danagher, C.M., answers correctly that this factor consti- 
tutes no impediment of any kind to marriage.” While it does still involve 
some risk to offspring from the marriage, the risks have been considerably 
reduced by medical advances in this field. Although Fr. Danagher does not 
mention the point, I am sure that he would consider the presence of this 
factor a sufficient reason for practicing periodic continence during the 
marriage, if the couple so desired. 

While the Rh factor does not impede marriage, impotence does invalidate 
a subsequent marriage when it is a permanent defect. But even in the case 
of impotence, if there is some doubt, the Church will allow the marriage. 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., is asked how the Church can allow such mar- 
riages, since one is not allowed to administer the sacraments with doubtful 
matter.” Fr. Connell replies that while it is wrong per se to expose a sacra- 
ment to nullity, it may be permitted per accidens, namely, where the 
sacrament is very important and there is no other matter available. 

Ordinarily one may not resort to reflex principles when there is question of 
the validity of a sacrament. Both religion and charity (the loss to the subject 
resulting from an invalid sacrament) forbid such recourse. But the presump- 
tion is that a more secure course of action is open. Thus, as Fr. Connell points 
out, if one has certain matter and doubtful matter available for baptism, he 
may not use the doubtful matter. But let us suppose there is no certain 


™ Karl M. Bowman and Bernice Engel, “Medicolegal Aspects of Transvestism,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry 113 (Jan., 1957) 583-88. 

73 Homiletic and Pastoral Review 57 (Dec., 1956) 371-74. 

™ American Ecclesiastical Review 136 (Mar., 1957) 198-99. 
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matter available; the safer course is now removed. The only available alter- 
native now is not to baptize. The question then comes to this: Is the safer 
course not to baptize? As far as exposing the sacrament to nullity, it is the 
safer course, but by no means can it be considered the safer course in relation 
to the person’s salvation. Working on the principle that the sacraments are 
made for man, one must conclude that the safer course in this case is to bap- 
tize. Similarly, in marriage with doubtful impotence, the safer course as far 
as danger to the sacrament is concerned is to forbid marriage. But for the 
good of the man or woman involved the safer course is to permit marriage. 

The liceity of periodic continence has been the subject of much interest 
over the past six months. John L. Thomas, S.J., gives it a thorough treat- 
ment in his book Marriage and Rhythm.” Fr. Thomas feels that the obliga- 
tion of a married couple is satisfied if they rear sufficient children to provide 
for the maintenance and reasonable growth of the population. In the present 
situation in the United States an average of 2.83 children per couple is suf- 
ficient to maintain a stationary population. It would seem to follow that, if 
married couples aimed at 3 children, the growth of the country’s population 
would be adequately provided for. But this does not represent the ideal 
family; that will vary from couple to couple. 

Fr. Thomas’ estimate of the extent of the obligation to have children is a 
little lower than that offered by Gerald Kelly, S.J., but agrees with the 
estimate of Edwin F. Healy, S.J.7° Of the gravity of the obligation Fr. 
Thomas says: “If they persisted [in practising rhythm] throughout their 
married life, they could be guilty of serious sin.””’ 

A. Yanguas, S.J., also offers a moral discussion of periodic continence.”* 
His opinion is that those who make use of the marital right have a serious 
obligation to have children. This obligation remains serious even after a 
couple has two children. Although he does not say so explicitly, there is an 
implication that the serious obligation would cease after three children. 

Last but not least is the article of Lawrence J. Riley in the Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review.” Msgr. Riley subscribes to the opinion of those theologians 


% Marriage and Rhythm (Westminster, Md., 1957). 

76 For Fr. Kelly’s opinion of the obligation see THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 14 (1953) 54-57. 
Fr. Healy expressed his opinion in his book Medical Ethics (Chicago, 1956) p. 166. Although 
he maintains that a couple with three children have fulfilled their obligation to the human 
race, he adds that, if they practice rhythm without reasonable cause thereafter, they will 
be guilty of venial sin because of some slightly sinful motive, e.g., selfishness, avarice. 

™ Thomas, op. cit., p. 113. 

78 “De continentia periodica seu de sterilitate facultativa,” Estudios eclesidsticos 31 
(Jan.—Mar., 1957) 43-74. 

79“Moral Aspects of Periodic Continence,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 57 (June, 
1957) 820-28. 
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who hold that the prolonged practice of rhythm (about five years) without 
an excusing cause would be a serious sin. But he also admits that he could not 
refuse absolution to one who intended to continue the habitual practice of 
rhythm without serious reason because of other opinions to which he con- 
cedes extrinsic probability. First of all, there are those who hold that no 
serious obligation to have children can be proved. Secondly, although Msgr. 





Riley does not mention this opinion, there are those who hold that only a | 


lifetime practice of rhythm could be seriously sinful. Fr. Thomas seems to 
fall into this class. Finally, there are those who with Gerald Kelly, S.J, 
measure the obligation by the number of children and maintain that it 
ceases after a couple have made their contribution to the good of the spe- 
cies.*° 

I am inclined to agree with Msgr. Riley that the whole tenor of the Pope’s 
talk on rhythm indicates a serious obligation. I find it difficult to believe 
that one can evade an obligation of one’s state for a whole lifetime and stil] 
be guilty of only venial sin. But I prefer to measure the obligation by the 
degree of failure to contribute to the good of the race rather than by time. 
I would agree also with Fr. Kelly that there is a limit to this obligation. But 
it is my candid opinion that the whole dispute regarding the serious nature 
of the obligation is theoretical rather than practical. Whatever one holds 
about the serious nature of the obligation to have children, I have grave 
doubts that any husband and wife can without serious reason confine them- 
selves to the sterile period for a lifetime and still avoid serious sin. 

Human desire resists frustration in any form. With some it is the desire 
to avoid children that must be realized at all costs. With others it is the 
desire to have children. Our present culture recognizes the marital risks in- 
volved in satisfying the desire to have children by sexual union with a third 
party, but there are those who feel that a safe solution of the problem can be 
found in artificial insemination. But two serious legal problems stand in the 
way of such a solution: the uncertainty of the law regarding adultery and 
legitimacy. Advocates of donor insemination are bending their efforts to 
bring about reforms in the law so that a clear distinction would be made be- 
tween adultery and donor insemination and so that a child born of such 


8° In an effort to be brief in his classification of the opinions of other authors, Msgr 
Riley has understandably failed to represent the opinion of some of them adequately. I do 
not think Fr. McCarthy, for instance, can be classed with those who measure the obliga- 
tion on a time basis. He holds that, after a couple have one or two children, any serious 
obligation would come only from a danger of incontinence or injustice. Also, Fr. Lynch 
does not seem to commit himself on the gravity of the obligation. He merely cites an opinion 
that a serious obligation cannot be proved. Finally, Fr. Kelly seems to agree with Fr. 
McCarthy that the grave obligation ceases after one or two children. 
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insemination would be declared legitimate. Jerome A. Petz, S.J., considers 
these two suggestions for reform and the arguments used to support them, 
and shows how even from a purely legal standpoint they are objectionable.* 
He also shows how they have their origin in a concept of marriage which is 
completely alien to the concept on which our common law is based. The 
article should be of great service in offsetting the propaganda in favor of re- 


| form being circulated by the proponents of artificial insemination. 





While the present Pope has condemned procurement of semen for arti- 
ficial insemination even from the husband, he has not entered into the dis- 
cussion of the morality of sterility tests. But these tests have long presented 
a problem to moralists and, as might be expected, there are certain differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the morality of some of them. P. Palazzini dis- 
cusses these tests again in an article in the new theological journal Divinitas.™ 
He concludes from his study that certain direct methods for procuring sperm 
are licit, e.g., involuntary pollution, aspirating the testicles, massage of 
seminal vesicles. But he considers such indirect methods as aspirating the 
vagina after legitimate intercourse and the use of a punctured condom illicit, 
putting them in the same class with copula interrupta.* 

He is opposed to these indirect methods for procuring sperm because in 
intercourse the sperm is already destined for generation in actu secundo. One 
who removes sperm or impedes it in these circumstances interferes with the 
generation of a particular individual, which is an illicit interference in the 
course of nature. I am not sure that I fully understand the force of Fr. Palaz- 
zini’s argument, but I would like to make two observations that flow from 
my understanding of it. First of all, the presumption in these cases is that 
the two parties have not been successful in achieving a pregnancy. There 
seems little likelihood, then, that the process has much chance of actually 
interfering with a pregnancy. Also, the whole basis for the argument for the 
liceity of these procedures is that they do allow for a possible conception. 
It may be true that in removing some sperm the doctor makes fertilization 
by those particular sperm impossible, but as long as fertilization is absolutely 
possible I think the obligation is satisfied. 


West Baden College Joun R. Connery, S.J. 


5! “Artificial Insemination—Legal Aspects,” University of Detroit Law Journal 34 
(Mar., 1957) 404-26. 

® “De moralitate examinis spermatis,”’ Divinitas 1 (Apr., 1957) 161-73. 

8 Since Fr. Palazzini does not define the meaning of direct and indirect methods of 
procuring semen, my understanding of the distinction is gathered from the context. The 
basis for it seems to be the relation to intercourse: methods for obtaining semen outside of 
intercourse are direct; methods for obtaining it in intercourse are indirect. 








NOTE 
PETER ACCORDING TO THE D-TEXT OF ACTS 


Since the appearance of Cullmann’s Saint Pierre in 1952 there has been | 


a general retreat, on the part of those who oppose the Petrine primacy, from 
the front-line trenches whence the defense of the key texts of the Gospels 
was conducted; and now prepared positions in the rear, aligned principally 
with the Acts of the Apostles, are being defended with a renewed vigor and 
with all the appearance of an improved morale. It is therefore important to 


take into account any new evidence that may be available, not that it will | 


turn the scale but that it may help some at least to see that even the new 
positions are quite as indefensible as the old. With this in view I have ex- 
amined the chief places in which, as it seems to me, the so-called Western 
text of Acts has enhanced the importance of Peter. At the end of this exami- 
nation it will be time to estimate what bearing such a bias can have on the 
controversy about the position of Peter and his successors in the early 
Church. 

To start with one of the most impressive instances, it is very interesting 
to find that in Acts 15:7 there is the ascription of a personal inspiration to 
Peter when he speaks at the Council. “Standing up, in the Holy Spirit, Peter 
said:” is the reading of some of the Western family, e.g., the margin of 
Thomas of Harkel’s Syriac and Codices 614 and 257 in the Greek. This tex- 
tual evidence is enough to take the reading back to the early sixth century 
and to Monophysite circles, in which the primacy of Peter would not have 
been much cherished. In D itself there is a variation of the order, but the 
words that ascribe inspiration to Peter are there, and this takes the reading 
back to the very origins of the Western text. It is not an idea that can have 
been deduced from what follows in the narrative; it must be explained as 
an addition made, from whatever source, to enhance the position of Peter. 
This conclusion is supported by the other Western variation of text in the 
account of the Council. When in 15:19 James begins to speak, he prefaces 
his remarks according to the D-text with the words: “I for my part consider.” 


The evidence this time comes from Irenaeus, who is an habitual user of a 


Western text, and he is supported by Ephraem in his commentary upon 
Acts. This deference of James clearly goes with the heightened importance 
of Peter’s speech that was given by the addition in verse 7. That the qualifi- 
cation made by James should have disappeared from the normal representa- 
tives of the Western text is no doubt due to that leveling up of texts which 
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was taking place all the time that codices were being copied in the early 
centuries.’ 

A small addition which accentuates the position of Peter is to be found in 
the Pentecost scene, where (2:14) he is described as being “‘the first” (prdtos) 
to speak to the crowd. This single word does not do much to magnify Peter, 
but it is in the nature of a fussy addition by someone who is anxious to show 
the reader that, although in 2:6 the glossolalia is quite general on the part 
of the Twelve, and although Peter then stands up to speak with the rest, 
he is heard first, and then the others have their turn. One could say that 
the addition is made on the analogy of what Peter is described as doing 
previously at the election of Matthias (1:15), but even so the intention of 
the addition is quite clear. 

The Cornelius episode provides a few instances of strokes added to the 
picture which give the portrait of Peter a heightened relief. According to D, 
Cornelius has posted a slave to watch for Peter as he draws nigh to the town 
and has assembled his household and friends who continue to keep vigil. 
Then the slave sights Peter approaching and comes back with his message; 
Cornelius leaps out of his chair and goes to meet him, falling at his feet in 
the act of proskynésis. This version of the episode, as Dibelius noted, has 
changed the scene of the encounter. In the /extus receptus, this is placed at 
the entrance to the house; Peter is just going in as Cornelius comes to meet 
him. But with the preliminary posting of the slave and the state of vigilance 
on the part of the whole household, and still more with the leaping up of the 
centurion at his slave’s report—before Peter is yet on the scene—the en- 
counter must have taken place in the street, and the homage to Peter is that 
much more public than the usual account could allow it to be. Perhaps it is 
a reflection of the heightened importance given to Peter in this episode by 
the Western text that some of its Latin followers (gigas, perp., and teplen- 
sis) add to the concluding verse of the episode (11:1) the words “and they 
gave thanks to God.” 

In 11:2 the text has been largely rewritten in the Western codices, and 
Peter is now presented as “being minded for a long time to go to Jerusalem, 
and calling together the brethren and strengthening them he taught them 
throughout their villages; and he actually went out of his way to them and 


1 F. C. Conybeare, in American Journal of Philology 17 (1896) 135-71, argued from cer- 
tain phenomena of the Armenian version of the Commentary on Acts by Ephraem that there 
had existed in Greek prior to Ephraem and Chrysostom a commentary on Acts which 
followed a Western text and which was used by both these men. This would take us back 
to the third century, when, as we now know from the papyri, there was a wider diversity 
in texts than prevailed later. 
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proclaimed to them the grace of God.” This is all very far from the simple 
statement of the /ex/us recepius that he went up to Jerusalem. Weiss argued 
that this addition was no more than an inference from 10:48 where the 
people ask Peter to stop for some days, but, inference or not, the motive for 
the addition is again the desire to enhance the position of Peter. It could be 
said that the Western text is here manifesting its desire to “pair off” epi- 
sodes in the history of Peter with those in the history of Paul; for at 15:41 
and 16:1 there is just such a passage as this about Paul, and the word katan- 
tad is again used of his turning aside from Cilicia to visit Derbe and Lystra. 


Long ago F. H. Chase? noted this studied parallelism between some of the | 


Petrine additions in Codex Bezae and the Pauline part of Acts, but he did not 
comment on the fact that many of the additions were to the greater glory 
of Peter. 

The statement that Peter had taught in the villages between Caesarea 
and Jerusalem, as Bruce points out,’ looks forward to the information that 
is given, also in the Western text, at 21:16, about Mnason “the ancient 
disciple,” who is there said to be living in a village that lies on Paul’s way as 
he goes from Caesarea to Jerusalem. It is a natural inference, which the 
Western text intends us to make, that Mnason was one of Peter’s converts 


on this occasion. Blass and Salmon are cited by Bruce as concurring in this | 


view, and, if it is sound, one can see that there is some connection between 


the source which looks to the glorification of Peter and that which provided | 


more exact information about places near Jerusalem or in the city itself. 
Another case of new topographical information in the Western text where 
Peter is the protagonist is in the story of the cripple at the Gate Beautiful. 
Here, in 3:11, the Western text shows a much clearer idea of the location of 
this gate with regard to the Porch of Solomon; for it quite correctly makes 
the cripple after his cure follow Peter and John out from the Gate (which 
linked the Court of the Women with that of the Gentiles) towards the Porch 
which lay to the east of the Court of the Gentiles. The cripple is, in this 
account, all the time trying to lay hold of them (present participle) as he 
accompanies them to without the Temple. The crowd gaping with astonish- 
ment awaits them at Solomon’s Porch. The picture is much more coherent 
than what the fextus receptus gives us, where it is made to appear that the 
man holds Peter and John at the Porch until the crowd comes up, and where 
there is no indication that the Porch and the Gate might be some distance 
apart. This greater accuracy of local knowledge on the part of the Western 


2 F. H. Chase, The Old Syriac Element in the Text of Codex Bezae (1893) pp. 25, 28, 43, 
etc. 
3F. F. Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles (London, 1951) p. 229. 
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text in a passage where Peter is concerned is paralleled by its addition of 





the famous words about “the seven steps” at 12:10, in the account of Peter’s 
escape from prison at Jerusalem. 

The addition at 5:15, where the Western text says that “they were set 
free from every sickness which each of them had,” is in part an echo of what 
is said about Paul at 19:12. Paul’s handkerchiefs are there said to rid people 
of their diseases, and it seems that the reviser here wished to say very much 
the same about Peter’s shadow, lest it might be thought that Peter was in 
any way inferior to Paul. He repeats with a slight variation the same Greek 
| phrase, so that there is no mistaking his intention. The broad parallelism of 
| Luke’s narrative in Acts is not to be denied; Peter and Paul both heal a 
| cripple, both encounter a magician, both convert a distinguished Gentile, 
both do extraordinary cures without contact with the sufferer, both under- 
take journeys, both escape from prison. This is not to say that Luke is pre- 
senting the two apostles in completely symmetrical narratives, for his over- 
riding purpose is to convey to Theophilus the providential way in which the 
“good news” was brought all the way from its fountainhead at Jerusalem to 
the Rome of the time when he had himself come to be catechized in the faith. 
This purpose acquits Luke of the charge of being a writer who is content to 
weave pretty patterns, but, while he follows out his purpose, he cannot re- 
main free from all desire of seeing what he can do to put some order into his 
narrative by using the best technique he knew, that of the writers in the 
Septuagint in which he had steeped his mind. Thus the threefold telling of 
the conversion of Paul, each time with a few additions or omissions from the 
last time, is a familiar OT technique, and the parallelism of leading charac- 
ters is no less. 

In the story of Peter’s encounter with the magician the Western text adds 
(8:24) that Simon, when he makes his entreaty to Peter, “did not cease from 
copious weeping.”’ This might be taken as a counter to the dread effect that 
Paul’s words have upon Elymas, but even if that is so, the intention to glorify 
Peter is quite plain. Another feature of the story of Paul and Elymas is per- 
haps borrowed to embellish the account of Peter’s cure of Aeneas (9:34), 
where Codex perpinianus in the old Latin has, along with the Sahidic version, 
the addition of the words “Looking fixedly upon him, Peter said to him. . .”; 
the phrase is found at 13:9, where Paul is about to curse Elymas. It is also 
used in the /extus receptus for Peter and the cripple at 3:4. The primary wit- 
ness of the Western text, Codex Bezae, is lacking in 9:34, and so one cannot 
be quite sure that this addition is really on a par with the others, but the 
widely separated witness of texts from Egypt and Gaul is perhaps significant. 

In 5:29-30, where the apostles are being interrogated by the Sanhedrin, 
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the Western text has put Peter to the fore, making him quite the master of 
the situation. “ ‘Whom must we obey, God or men?’, asks Peter; and he 
answered ‘God.’ Then Peter said: ‘The God of our fathers raised up Jesus.’ ” 
This makes Peter the spokesman of the apostles much more fully than he is 
allowed to be by the /extus receptus, and even Codex Bezae is in confusion 
here, the true Western text being preserved for us by the marginalia from 
Thomas of Harkel’s Syriac. Augustine (Contra Cresconium 1, 8) followed this 
version, and Bede noted that the Greek sentence about obeying God rather 
than men was in his MSS put as a question. It must be admitted that, if 
this Western version is the genuine report of the altercation, then the speech 
that Peter gives in 5:30-32 has much more force. He has asked whether 







they should obey God, and he continues, saying that they do, for God has | 


raised up Jesus. 

The last instance of a Western addition that favors Peter which I have 
observed is at 4:24, where Codex Bezae reads: “They [the assembled Chris- 
tians], hearing [Peter and John] and recognizing the power of God, raised their 
voice. ...” This is an ascription of divine protection to Peter and John 
which prepares us for Peter’s later escape from prison and for the later state- 
ment that Peter at the Council spoke in the Holy Spirit. The word energeia 
used here is a favorite Pauline word, not being used in the NT except by him. 
The word used for “recognizing” is, however, thoroughly Lucan. 

The general conclusion about the provenance of the Western text to which 
one of its most careful editors arrived was that it was “made before, and 
perhaps long before, the year 150, by a Greek-speaking Christian who knew 
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something of Hebrew, in the East, perhaps in Syria or Palestine.’ This same | 
| tior 


scholar did not notice any dogmatic bias in the originator of the text: “Of 
any special point of view, theological or other, on the part of the Western re- 
viser, it is difficult to find any trace.’’ The additions made by the “Western 
reviser” in the later chapters of Acts (i.e., in the Pauline parts) are indeed 
without any noticeable dogmatic bias, being mostly topographical and for 
the most part confined to statements about places or people near to or con- 
nected with Ephesus.® But it cannot be denied, in view of the instances here 
adduced, that there is some bias in the Petrine part of Acts. One must make 


4J. H. Ropes, The Beginnings of Christianity 2, ccxliv, ccxxxiii Elsewhere Ropes de- 
mands “‘an early date in the period 100-150” for the origin of the Western text. 

5 The passages connected with Ephesus are principally 19:1 (Paul sent to Ephesus by 
the Spirit); 19:9 (the time of Paul’s lectures); 19:28 (the crossroads where the rioters 
assemble); 20:5 (the remark that Tychicus and Trophimus were Ephesians, not simply 
Asians); 20:18 (the length of Paul’s stay at Ephesus); 18:21 (the leaving of Aquila at 
Ephesus); and perhaps 20:4 (the description of Timothy as an Ephesian and the native 
place of Gaius). 
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the attempt to assign this to some definite place and time in the course of 
Christian development. 

The Western text was in existence long before the time of Irenaeus (who 
made use of it) and of the dispute of Zephyrinus with the bishops of Asia. 
It would be idle, therefore, to suppose that it was a text that had been doc- 
tored in order to supply the papacy with a weapon in that controversy. One 
must look to a time between the compiling of the original version of Acts and 
the middle of the second century. There was, therefore, at that time someone 
who was intent on making the position of Peter much more striking than the 
existing record made it. He may, as far as these additions go, have been 
moved to act in this way because he knew the facts and felt that the narra- 
tive before him did not bring out the true position of Peter with proper em- 
phasis. If one held that Luke was himself the reviser of his own work, one 
would then have to say that he was correcting a somewhat misleading im- 
pression that his original work had conveyed. If Luke was not the reviser, 
then it would be open to anyone to say that the revision was tendentious and 
did not represent the true facts. But then, if the great bulk of the revisions, 
in all parts of the Acts, are corrections made in the interest of accuracy, topo- 
graphical or other, it would be hard to prove that the additions about Peter 
were tendentious. It would be hard to find in the early second century a man 


| who cunningly gained credence for himself by correcting the topographical 
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accuracy of Luke while at the same time slipping in some tendentious dog- 
matic additions. The mentality of the time did not look for such tokens of 
plausibility, even though they might be searched for by the modern reader of 
an account of the belief and practices of Tibetan Buddhists. The presump- 
tion then remains that, if the additions about men and places are accurate, 
those that have to do with Peter are accurate also. 

One might hazard the conjecture that it was the doings of Marcion at 
Rome which led, before 150, to the revision of Acts so as to bring out more 
clearly the position of the one at Rome who claimed Petrine authority 
against this heretic from Pontus who had founded his rival church in Rome. 
Valentinus, seeing that he sought the position of pope for himself, is not 
likely to have caused any such revision; for he must be presumed to have 
been in agreement with the holder of the position that it was one of the 
greatest importance. But in view of the many additions in the latter part of 
Acts which are certainly improvements in the text and which are connected 
with Ephesus, it is perhaps possible to suggest that it was not at Rome but 
rather in Ephesus that the revision was carried out. The Greek-speaking 
Christian, who certainly knew something of Hebrew and who produced his 
own Gospel last of all the evangelists at Ephesus towards the close of the first 
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century, devoted his last chapter to an episode which brought out the posi- | 
tion of Peter in the Church much better than it had been allowed to appear 
hitherto. Could it not be that it was he, John the Apostle, who gave these 
final touches to Acts, at a time when that work was already circulating 
widely? It would thus be possible to explain the limited success of his addi- 
tions. So many copies already in use would be copied in their turn and would 
be lacking in the additions. The anti-Roman sentiments of so many of the 
bishops of Asia later in the second century would lead to the neglect of these 
Petrine additions and of the codices which contained them. None the less, 
Irenaeus, who had grown up in Asia Minor, would have knowledge of them 
in the text that he used later in life in the Greek-speaking milieu of the 
southern part of Gaul, and they would survive in the Greek and old Latin 
MSS that we know. Such an explanation of the evidence would fit all the 
facts, as far as I can see them, and it is hard to think of an alternative ex- 
planation that would. 

It is necessary at this point to bring some evidence that John was ever 
credited in antiquity with any concern for the other writers of the NT or for 
its proper transmission. In the short Acts of Timothy, first published by Use- 
ner in 1877,° there is a passage which credits John with this kind of activity. 
He is said to have found at Ephesus, on his return from captivity, some con- 
fusion about the other Gospels and, “putting into order the narratives in the 
three Gospels, he had them registered as Matthew’s, Mark’s, and Luke’s, 
adding their proper names to the Gospels.” This may be a naive account 
composed in the third century, but there is a sobriety and accuracy of local | 
information about these Acts of Timothy not to be found in the later accounts 
of his martyrdom, and therefore it may not be impossible that John, while 
conducting some kind of scrutiny of the Gospels, retouched the text of Acts | 
in a few places. Nowhere else in the NT are we presented with such a phe- 
nomenon as the existence of two rival texts which differ by whole phrases and 
sentences; a unique fact calls for a singular explanation, and as a working 
hypothesis towards the final establishment of such an explanation these | 
pages have been compiled. 

The hypothetical association of the Gospel of John with the D-text of 
Acts might be of some use in explaining the phenomena which can now be 
observed in P**. The Bodmer Papyrus, according to the careful collation of 


Greek text of the Acts. A Latin version, which ascribes them to Polycrates of Ephesus (in 

spite of the fact that they quote Irenaeus), can be found in PG 5, 1364-65. Usener thought | 
that they were composed before 356, and recent excavations at Ephesus have established 
the accuracy of their topography. 


®Hermann Usener, Acta s. Timothei (Bonn, 1877). This gives the (extremely short) | 
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Dr. Aland,’ shows considerable agreement with a D-type of text for John. 
Among 530 variants of all kinds, however minute, Dr. Aland gives the fol- 
lowing figures for the major codices: 


agreements with & 140: disagreements 390 
agreements with B_ 65: disagreements 465 
agreements with W 132: disagreements 398 
agreements with D 189: disagreements 299 


Dr. Aland goes on to say that the inclination of this new papyrus to side with 
the D-text is not to be taken too seriously, but there are some 25 places 
where the papyrus has a notable agreement with the reading of D and other 
allied, or not altogether alien, codices. Of this number the readings at Jn 
8:53; 10:10; 12:3; 12:19; 12:31; 12:40; and 14:17 are of interest, as in these 
the scribe of the papyrus has corrected his text away from a D-type of read- 
ing in favor of something else, indicating that he may have had access to an 
exemplar that was much more in the nature of a D-text than anything he has 
given us. The papyrus did not contain more than the single Gospel of John, 
and it is dated by its editor slightly earlier than the Chester Beatty papyrus 
of the complete NT which is the first collected Christian Scripture work that 
we possess. If then, at a time when the Gospel of John was still circulating in 
separate copies, some of these copies had a text that was somewhat allied to 
the type of text found in the D-text of Acts, it is possible to conclude that the 
D-text of Acts cannot be quite alien from the Johannine circles which saw to 
the transcription of the earliest copies of the fourth Gospel. 


London, England JosEPH CREHAN, S.J. 


7In Theologische Literaturzeitung 82 (March, 1957) 161-83. 
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THE Book oF Wispom. Edited and translated by Joseph Reider. Jewish 


A pocryphal Literature. New York: Harper, 1957. Pp. xi + 233. $5.00. 
This is the fifth volume in the series sponsored by Dropsie College and, 
like its predecessors, it contains an introduction, the original text, an ac- 
curate translation, and an extensive commentary which elucidates every 
verse in the Book of Wisdom. Prof. Reider has given us a model of scientific 
publication and it now takes its place as one of the best editions of this 
controversial but important work which grew out of Judaism’s contact with 
the brilliant Greek civilization of Alexandria. Few books of the Bible reflect 


so clearly the crisis out of which they arose as a response; differences in de- | 


tail aside, practically all are agreed that Wisdom was written to strengthen 
the faith of Jews hard pressed by apostates as well as by their pagan en- 
vironment. At the same time it vigorously exposes the folly of idolatry 
rampant in the Greek world of that period. 

Many names, some of them fantastic, have been proposed as the author 
of Wisdom. R. believes that only two, Aristobulus and Philo, deserve serious 
consideration, though he gives reasons for rejecting both. He argues that 
the anonymous writer is earlier than Philo, who is far more adept at han- 


dling Greek philosophy and certainly more developed in his allegorizing. | 


The crucial differences are found, however, in the theology of the two men 


and specifically in Logos doctrine. R. holds that the Philonian Logos, which | 


is at the basis of the Alexandrian’s philosophical system, is entirely absent 
in Wisdom. 

The editor is cautious in the matter of dating. After describing the con- 
flicting mass of opinion and reminding us that neither language nor context 
nor purpose can be of much assistance, he proposes two extreme dates 
within which Wisdom was written. They are (1) the completion of Ben Sira 
(ca. 180 B.C.), the Septuagint of the Prophets and the Hagiographa, and 
(2) the works of Philo and the composition of the NT books. Narrowing 
these limits somewhat, R. suggests a date in the last pre-Christian century, 
with Alexandria as the place of composition and the original language in 
Greek. These positions will undoubtedly be acceptable to the majority of 
scholars. In passing it should be noted that, wherever controversial prob- 


lems arise, R. is eminently fair in presenting opposing views before advanc- | 


ing his own opinion. 

If there is any fault to be found in this admirable piece of work, it would 
be that once or twice the author presents in the Introduction a view which 
does not seem to harmonize with what is said later in the commentary. On 
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p. 34, for example, it is said that Wis 9:15 teaches the corruption of the body, 


| a doctrine probably based on Plato’s teaching. Yet in the commentary on 
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p. 130 the author rejects this view and, following Gregg, holds that the 
writer’s view on the body goes no further than the Psalmist, who in Ps 
103:14 speaks of the frailty of our flesh. This is but a minor defect and is 
insignificant in comparison with the great amount of solid information along 
with the carefully weighed judgments which make R.’s edition a singularly 
valuable tool for Jewish and Christian scholars. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S J 


Drx ANS DE DECOUVERTES DANS LE DESERT DE JuDA. By J. T. Milik. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957. Pp. 120. 

This book lives up to the high recommendation made by Pére de Vaux 
in the Preface. It is what one would expect from Fr. Milik, ‘a specialist 
who knows better than anyone else the places and texts of which he speaks.” 
Moreover, M. writes clearly and has arranged the material well. Some of 
the chapters will demand a little effort from the general reader, but they 
are not more technical than necessary. 

There are five chapters: the history of the discoveries at Qumran, Mird, 
and Murabbaat from 1947 to 1956; the Qumran library (this is particularly 
valuable since M. gives a clear and complete picture of the extent of the 
biblical and non-biblical literature that has been found); the history of the 
Essenes, as M. reconstructs it; their organization and doctrine; finally, the 
import of these discoveries for linguistics, paleography, history, Hebrew 
literature, and comparative religion. Thirty-one good photographs of texts 
and scenes are to be found at the end of the book. 

Perhaps the most difficult question in the Qumran literature is the recon- 
struction of the history of the Essenes. In chapter 3 and in a special appendix 
M. develops his theory on their origins and history. Their immediate an- 
cestors are the Hasidim of the Maccabean era (172-152 B.C.), who became 
disillusioned with the Maccabees, especially with Jonathan, the “wicked 
priest.” The Teacher of Righteousness led the schismatic group into the 
desert, and religious persecution of the Essenes continued under the “one 
who distils lies,” John Hircanus (134-104). It was during the first century 
B.C. that a “less rigoristic” group separated from Qumran to make another 
settlement at Damascus. The Essenes looked favorably upon the ascend- 
ancy of Herod (37-4 B.C.) as a defeat for the hated Hasmoneans. At this 
time (about 40 B.C.), M. surmises, the Parthians attacked the monastery 
complex at Qumran. But at the appearance of Rome, the “common enemy,” 
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Qumran is reoccupied and their wrath is directed against the Romans until 
the destruction of 68 A.D. 

M. notes that the similarities between Qumran and early Christianity are 
in literary, institutional, and doctrinal aspects. The literary resemblances | 
are to be found chiefly in Paul and John. In terms of organization, there are | 
the well-known parallels: common purse, the agape, the Essene banquet, 
etc. Doctrinally, we find in both a strong eschatological character: the true 
Israel, guided by twelve leaders, which shares now by anticipation in the 
final beatitude. Then there is the struggle between the good and evil spirits | 
and the imitation of the life of the angels. However, as M. points out, all 
these ideas have been radically transformed in the total Christian teaching. | 
If Essenism fertilized the area in which Christianity was born, it is still true 
that Christianity finds its explanation only in the person of Jesus. 

An Italian edition has been released simultaneously with the French, and 
an English version should be forthcoming soon. This book is indispensable 
for anyone who wishes to be informed about the Scrolls. 


The Catholic University of America RoLAnD E. Mourpuy, O.CARM. 


THE Worp oF SALVATION. 1: THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
By Alfred Durand, S.J. 2: THe GosPEL accorpinc To St. Mark. By 
Joseph Huby, S.J. Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1957. Pp. xxviii + 937. $12.50. 

Not every foreign book which has met deserved success in its own country 
necessarily proves successful in an English translation. But it would be 
strange indeed if Fr. Heenan’s one-volume translation of these two French 
commentaries on the Gospels were not warmly welcomed by English- 
speaking audiences. Fr. Durand’s explanation of St. Matthew’s Gospel and 
Fr. Huby’s explanation of St. Mark’s Gospel—prepared for the widely 
respected Verbum salutis series—give the average reader a very reliable 
verse-for-verse commentary based on the Church’s traditional interpretation | 
down through the centuries. It is refreshing to reread conservative exegesis 
of this nature, so at variance with some modern views. The scholarship is 
on a high level, though the book was written for the non-expert. What the 
experienced translator had in mind in offering us The Word of Salvation in 
English is evident from his preface: “May The Word of Salvation prove of 
value to preachers and students and religious; most especially may it be of | 
assistance to all the faithful who are anxious to acquire a deeper and more 
satisfying knowledge of the Gospel of our Lord.” There is every reason to 
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expect that this volume, together with the translation of the remaining 
Gospels, will accomplish that purpose. 


Mary Immaculate Friary, Eric E. May, O.F.M.Cap. 
Garrison, N.Y. 


LE REGNE DE DiEv. By Joseph Bonsirven. Théologie 37. Paris: Aubier, 
1957. Pp. 230. 

Possibly there is no better vantage point for surveying the life, work, 
and doctrine of Christ as He is depicted in the Gospels than that which 
Fr. Bonsirven has selected in the present volume: the Kingdom of God. 
The Kingdom of God was the subject matter of Christ’s initial preaching; 
the remainder of His public life was devoted to developing the nature of this 
definitive state of human salvation; and the forty days after His resurrec- 
tion were spent speaking to His followers about the Kingdom. 

B. begins his study by devoting two chapters to a consideration of the 
phrase, Kingdom of God, in canonical and non-canonical OT literature, to 
enable the reader to grasp the meaning that the phrase had for the ordinary 
Jew at the time Christ began His proclamation of the plenitude of God’s 
good news. The next chapter then considers the fresh meaning that Christ 
gave to the phrase; on His lips it signified a prolongation of the theocratic 
rule imposed by Yahweh on the chosen people but now raised to the level 
of perfection befitting the fulness of time. Christ revealed the Kingdom as 
something essentially dynamic, with a life that must manifest itself by con- 
tinual progress and hence by continual newness. It is a kingdom, too, that 
is and must be absolutely universal, from an ethnical as well as a religious 
point of view. It is for this reason that Christ from the beginning stressed 
that in this Kingdom of God there will be no place for those aspects of the 
Jewish dispensation which may be properly called the interim ethic of the 
OT—those elements that were intended to separate the chosen people from 
other races and nations as well as the provisional laws which were nothing 
but concessions to a crude and rebellious people. 

The rest of the volume considers various aspects of the Kingdom: the 
three periods of time to be found in the history of the Kingdom; the spirit 
of sacrifice and of childhood required for membership therein; communion 
with God in the Kingdom through prayer and the sacraments; and finally 
the societal form of the Kingdom, the Church under the direction of the 
apostles and St. Peter. 

The volume, as the above summary suggests, is a work of NT theology 
or, to speak more exactly, of Gospel theology. It is likewise a synthetic 
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work, more interested in a large over-all view than in prolonged analysis of 
any single detail; needless to say, however, the synthesis is based on B.'s 
minute and exact knowledge of the Gospel and NT text. Two reflections | 
would seem to be in order. The first is that B.’s volume should be useful as | 
a source of stimulation towards a rethinking and recasting of the theological | 
treatise on the Church, which, of all the parts of theology, is possibly the | 
one most in need of revision at the present time. Secondly, the volume may 
provide at least a pattern and an outline for a presentation of the Church 
on the level of college theology. 


St. Mary’s College R. F. Sirs, S.J. | 


Saint Pau: Les Epfrres aux THESSALONICIENS. By B. Rigaux, O.F.M. 
Etudes bibliques. Paris: Gabalda, 1956. Pp. xxxii + 754. 3,600 fr. 

More than twenty years ago, at the suggestion of Pére Lagrange, the 
Franciscan B. Rigaux, now professor at the Collége philosophique et théo- 
logique du Chant-d’Oiseau in Brussels, began to prepare the commentary on 
St. Paul’s earliest epistles for the famous Dominican series, Etudes bibliques. 
The author’s earlier work on the Antichrist, published in 1932, manifested 
an interest in the problems underlying the Thessalonian letters, and his 
studies at Louvain and the Ecole biblique de Jérusalem show their influence | 
in the careful and thorough treatment of textual criticism, philology, history | 
of religions, and biblical theology. 

One can say at once that the volume comes up to the high standard of 
the series of which it is a part. The reader is given information in abundance. | 
There are seventeen pages of bibliography and, in the body of the text, | 
numerous references to books and articles. (Incidentally, his English and 
American bibliography is well done.) Incorporating what others might set 
forth as excursuses into the part preceding his commentary, R. has nine | 
chapters which form an introductory 334 pages. After 377 pages of commen- 
tary, there are three indexes: subjects, authors, and Greek words. 

The work in general deserves high commendation for its research and 
scholarship. Perhaps at times the discussions could be presented more | 
briefly. The following points may be of some interest. On the authenticity 
of the first letter R. spends little time; he rightly devotes twenty pages to 
defend the authenticity of the second. Regarding the occasion for the send- 
ing of the first letter, R. with many commentators sees little or no motiva- 
tion of self-defense. The personal reminiscences and details are intended 
solely for the encouragement of the faithful whose constancy was threatened. 
For this reviewer, however, the suggestion that the Apostle had been calum- 
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niated and was writing to defend himself (although that motive was not 
necessarily the only one) more readily explains the frequent use of the first 
person, which might otherwise appear egotistical. 

Perhaps the greatest problems of the Thessalonian correspondence revolve 
about the parousia. Did Paul believe that the end of the world was immi- 
nent? Returning to the position of Prat, R. thinks that Paul did not teach 
or believe but did hope that he would live until the second coming of Christ. 
Other major questions akin to the parousia are the identity of Antichrist 
and “the restrainer.” Disagreeing with many recent Catholic exegetes who 
favor a collective antichrist, R. thinks he is one person. About “the re- 
strainer,” the author discusses at length the thesis proposed by J. Munck, 
who thinks that the thing restraining, fo katechon (2 Th 2:6), is the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and the one restraining, ho katechén (2 Th 2:7), is the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. But unconvinced by this explanation or by any 
others, R. tells us finally that we do not know what Paul meant by the 
terms. 

For the seminary professor and the theological student the biblical 
theology of the book will be the most valuable. Here can be found the most 
up-to-date and detailed treatment on such questions as the parousia, Anti- 
christ, “‘nos qui vivimus,” etc. Not only will the theologian and exegete be 
greatly indebted to R., but the historian of early Christianity cannot afford 
to neglect this volume. Perhaps in a second edition R. could discuss the 
interesting suggestion of Roderick MacKenzie, S.J., in his presidential 
address to the Catholic Biblical Association, September, 1957. Developing 
the principle of corporate inspiration, he takes the persons mentioned in the 
greetings of the Pauline epistles as partial authors and urges us to study 
further the contribution of each one to the finished text. 


Weston College J. J. Corus, S.J. 


Petacius: A HisTorICcAL AND THEOLOGICAL Stupy. By John Ferguson. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1956. Pp. ix + 206. 15s. 

Prof. Ferguson’s work merits attention on several counts. It is the first 
comprehensive study of Pelagius in English. It pays due regard to the texts 
and studies published by Souter and de Plinval. It attempts to re-create the 
world in which Pelagius lived, and it does not shrink from adding theological 
evaluation to historical inquiry. Finally, its bibliography contains “all the 
articles of direct relevance published during this century with which I am 
acquainted together with a selection of earlier works, and of more recent 
works whose scope is somewhat wider” (p. 188). (De Plinval’s chapter on 
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the Pelagian struggle in Fliche and Martin, Histoire de V’église 4, should 
have been mentioned.) 

The first three chapters present the setting: the state, the Church, Brit- 
ain. These pages are chiefly informational and might have been better in- 


— 


tegrated with the following portions of the book; they actually contribute | 
little to our understanding of Pelagius. The next four chapters take Pelagi- | 


anism from the obscure origins of its founder in the British Isles through the 


controversies in West and East, ending with the condemnation of Ephesus. | 
In the final three chapters the author studies in detail the theology of | 


Pelagius as found in his scriptural commentaries and then attempts a 
broader evaluation of his contribution to Christian thought. In the main, 
Pelagius comes off better than St. Augustine, whose real heirs are declared 
to be Luther and Calvin, not the orthodox Catholics (p. 184). The author 
finds that on the central issue, original sin, Pelagius has yet to be effectively 
answered. 

F.’s conscientious volume will not rank with de Plinval’s (which has been 
missed so far by translators), and his judgments on the merits of Pelagius 
and on the true Augustinian lineage will not be shared by all. But his book 
(a prize dissertation at Cambridge in 1952) is based on a personal study of 
the sources and, especially in its middle chapters and its bibliography, is a 
real contribution to a somewhat neglected field. 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. Ciarkg, S.J. 


THE CATHOLIC THEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA: PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. New York: Catholic Theological 
Society of America, 1956. Pp. 294. $3.50. 

The present Proceedings contain the three major addresses, the four 
seminar papers, and the panel discussion which featured the 1956 Conven- 
tion of the CTSA in Cleveland. As might be expected, their contents reveal 
to some extent the current preoccupations of Catholic theologians in the 
United States. In addition to the usual fields of dogmatic, moral, pastoral, 
and ascetical theology, current problems in the areas of public education, 
lay theology, and seminary instruction received serious attention. 

James M. Egan, O.P., introduced his discussion of “The Sacramental 
Grace of Matrimony” with a consideration of the multiple facets of sacra- 


mental grace and the structure of sacramental matrimony. He proposed as | 


the ruling principle for discussions of sacramental grace “the principle of 
variety and diversity.’’ Under this principle, ‘“‘the res significata by the term 
‘sacramental grace of matrimony’... is the radical modification produced 
by the sacramental rite in the habitual grace of the two being wed, which 
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orders that grace to the special effects in the Christian life demanded by 
the bond that unites them and remedies somewhat the defects of nature 
that might prevent them from submitting to the promptings of grace” 
(p. 67). This modification, however, is only the beginning. Since the special 
effect God desired from the elevation of matrimony to the dignity of a 
sacrament was “to provide a setting for every child coming into the world, 
in which he might develop to the full his capacity of loving, both natural 
and supernatural” (p. 70), Fr. Egan emphasized a special modification, in 
virtue of the principle of diversity, of the infused virtues and gifts which are 
particularly necessary for married life: domestic prudence, justice, charity, 
conjugal chastity, the gifts of knowledge and counsel and piety. 

Discussing “Suitable Penances for Different Classes of Penitents,” Joseph 
A. Spitzig surveyed current practice and traditional doctrine with reference 
to the assignment of sacramental satisfaction, and concluded with practical 
recommendations for the better observance of ecclesiastical directives re- 
quiring the imposition of proportionate penances. The paper of the Secretary 
for Education of the Archdiocese of New York, Msgr. John J. Voight, alerted 
the CTSA to the growth throughout the nation of interest in developing 
programs for the inculcation of “Moral and Spiritual Values in Public 
Education,” and presented a case history of what is taking place in New 
York City along these lines. In a paper which stimulated unusual interest 
and provoked animated discussion, William J. Hill, O.P., developed the 
concept of “The Eucharist in Relation to the Threefold Power of the 
Church,” ministerial, magisterial, and jurisdictional. 

Moral theology profited immensely from the presentation of the ‘“Theo- 
logical and Psychiatric Aspects of Habitual Sin” by the moralist, Joseph S. 
Duhamel, S.J., and the psychiatrist, Jerome Hayden, O.S.B. Fr. Duhamel 
outlined the various elements which moral theologians must consider when 
studying sinful habits, in so far as these habits impede freedom and diminish 
culpability in human acts. Fr. Hayden detailed the neurotic and psycho- 
pathological types and symptoms which are frequently encountered in the 
class of consuetudinarii. It was his opinion that “today a good percentage 
of the cases of habitual performance of sinful acts falls under the category 
of neurotic behavior and that we should consider the imputability of not 
seemingly compulsive habitual sin, but truly compulsive habitual sin” (pp. 
159-60). 

In the field of ascetical theology, Thomas W. Coyle, C.SS.R., limited his 
treatment of “Motives for Mortification” to a résumé and critique of Fr. 
Hugo’s position on the essence and role of mortification and the moral 
characterization of a love of creatures which stems from a natural motive 
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other than utility or necessity. The printed digest of the discussion that 





followed includes the clarification of his position which Fr. Hugo made in | 


person. 
Francis M. Keating, S.J., in his paper, “Theology of the Laity,” stressed 


the importance of such a theology; the concept of “layman”; the framework | 


of that concept, i.e., ecclesiology; the categories, i.e., the sacerdotal, pro- 
phetic, and royal character of the Christian layman; the lay apostolate; the 


connection of a theology of the layman with the theology of history and the | 


theology of terrestrial realities; and, finally, the spirituality of the layman. 

A panel discussion brought together John Courtney Murray, S.J., and 
Eugene M. Burke, C.S.P., who contributed some stimulating ideas on ‘The 
Thesis Form as an Instrument of Theological Instruction.” Fr. Murray 
emphasized that the question whether the thesis-method satisfies the basic 
requirements of the ordo disciplinae resolves itself into three more particular 
issues: “First, does instruction by the thesis-method oblige or induce the 
student to a sufficient amount, and a right quality, of Jectio, reading of 
texts? Second, is the student made conscious of the fact that he is embarked 
on an inquiry—a particular kind of scientific inquiry? . . . Finally, does the 
thesis-method assist the student rightly to understand the two essential 
phases of the theological inquiry—the historical and the doctrinal—in them- 
selves and in their relations?” (p. 223). Fr. Burke underlined the necessity 
of “a competent, exacting and critical use of the satus quaestionis’’ for the 
proper and effective use of the thesis-method (p. 227). 

The presidential address of Augustine P. Hennessy, C.P., dealt with the 
role of charity in the pursuit of theological wisdom. Without detracting from 
the rigorous scientific effort indispensable to the formation of the expert 
theologian, Fr. Hennessy subscribed to Bonaventure’s conviction that “the 
ecstatic excesses of Christian wisdom” can be reached only “through a most 
ardent love for the Crucified One” (p. 256). 


W oodstock College WALTER J. BurcHarnt, S.J. 


DICTIONNAIRE DE SPIRITUALITE. Fascicles 22-23 (Direction spirituelle— 
Dorothée de Moniau). Paris: Beauchesne, 1956. 

The present double fascicle continues the valuable contribution which the 
Dictionnaire de spiritualité has been making for the past ten years in the 
field of spiritual theology. The articles are solid and authoritative first 
references not only for doctrinal subjects but also for biographical and 


historical matter. In the present fascicles—the frequency of their appearance | 


seems to be a double fascicle annually—the articles which are of greater 
importance are: “Direction spirituelle,” “Discernement des esprits,” ‘“Dis- 
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crétion,” “‘Dissemblance,” “Distractions,” “Divinisation,”’ “Docilité au S. 
Esprit,” ““Dominique (s.),” “Domus Dei,” and “Dons du Saint-Esprit.” 

The full article on spiritual direction, begun in the preceding fascicle and 
completed in the present, is of book Jength; it runs to more than 200 columns 
and is the combined contribution of a dozen competent authors. The greater 
part of the article is historical. But in the present issue there is a section of 
thirty columns on the relation between spiritual direction and psychology— 
a field of ever growing importance—written by Fr. MacAvoy, S.J., of En- 
ghien, Belgium, and another section of more than twenty columns on the 
theological justification of spiritual direction, prepared by the late and 
eminent Carmelite, Fr. Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen. In the former section 
three aspects of the role of psychology in spiritual direction are considered: 
psychology as a source of information about the personality of the person 
under direction; diagnostic and curative techniques provided by psychology; 
and the reciprocal influence between the director and the person under 
direction. The value of this contribution of Fr. MacAvoy will be limited 
because a better than fair background in psychology, especially in its more 
complex modern branches, is necessary to appreciate many points in his 
treatment of this difficult matter. In the theological section, Fr. Gabriel 
discusses mostly the precise nature of spiritual direction, its theological 
foundation, and the function of the spiritual director. Spiritual directors will 
find this matter of real value, for it is well done, interesting, and very help- 
ful. We do not believe, however, that all will agree with Fr. Gabriel in plac- 
ing the foundation of spiritual direction in the sacrament of orders. 

Very closely related to spiritual direction are four other articles in this 
fascicle: “Docilité” and “Docilité au S. Esprit,” both written by the schol- 
arly Joseph Lécuyer, C.S.Sp.; ““Discernement des esprits,” the work of five 
collaborators, with Fr. Pegon, S.J., doing the section—too brief, it seems— 
on the Spiritual Exercises; and “Dons du Saint-Esprit,” also the combined 
contribution of five theologians, with Fr. Labourdette, O.P., writing a sec- 
tion of twenty-five columns on the Thomistic doctrine. Just the titles of 
these subjects and the names of these eminent theologians make it manifest 
how valuable the Dictionnaire de spiritualilé should be to masters and 
mistresses of novices, retreat masters, spiritual directors, and theologians. 


Weston College Tuomas G. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J. 


PriEsTLy Ex1sTENCE. By Michael Pfliegler. Translated from the German 
by Francis P. Dinneen, S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. xv + 
425. 

In a lengthy Foreword Fr. Pfliegler endeavors to set before his reader the 
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circumstances to which this book owes its origin and which may serve as a 
key to its interpretation. The Vienna Pastoral Institute, founded soon after 
World War I, which has set a pattern for similar establishments in nearly 
all the dioceses of Central Europe, has consistently occupied itself with 
problems of a timely pastoral program for diocesan priests. The leaders 
quickly realized that the solution of such topics lay first and last with the 
diocesan priests themselves. A first attempt to resolve the difference in atti- 
tude towards pastoral duties on the basis of different degrees of theological 
education and of varying measures of religious and ascetical formation was 
only a partial success. Our author, one of the lecturers, became interested in 
a study of typology as proposed by Liener, Spranger, Jung, Phalbeer, and 
others. The norms submitted by these were a helpful contribution and re- 
vealed distinct levels within the priesthood, though in some respects they 
were too general and not valid for secular priests. The desideratum was a 
key-typology peculiar to the priestly state, which did not classify the clergy 
a priori according to race or soul or value theory, as previously done, but 
by the factual existence of the priests themselves and the unavoidable ten- 
sions between the vocation of a priest and the fact that such a vocation is 
given to a man who lives in the world and who strives to master it. Accord- 
ingly, P. undertook to build up a typology from discerning observations of 
clerical life and conduct, largely supplemented by portraits of sacerdotal 
characters in modern literature, historical and fictional. 

The volume is in two sections: the foundations and development of 
priestly existence and the modes of such existence. Every human life has 
its tensions, and for the Christian and still more for the priest they are many 


and diversified. Because of his duty to save not merely himself but others | 


as well, additional tensions are inherent in his career. This brings our author 
to a fine exposition of the true nature of a divine vocation, its development 
in seminary days and in the early years of the ministry, and its definitive 
shaping in mature years. Thence there issues a typology embracing a study 








of extreme cases both good and otherwise, of the good and devout priest, of | 


the maladjusted and their futile forms of compromise. Several subdivisions 
are recalled. But on P.’s admission the division is not quite satisfactory, nor 
is a strictly scientific typology feasible. It is not easy to follow the writer 
in this section and to grasp his real objective. There is an endeavor to be 
scientific, and psychological terminology is evoked, but much of the content 
would seem to be commonplace, discussing exceptional cases, appending 


little to what is general knowledge, and of no great benefit to the clergy. It | 


may assist an inexperienced cleric to appreciate his vocation and to warn 
him against dangerous pitfalls, but it offers no therapeutic succor. The 
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casual reader will be entertained by some apposite illustrations of clerical 
life, some factual, many fictitious. There is much good writing, true in 
itself, but occasionally lacking in sequence and clarity. If the writer had 
devoted less space to fiction, squarely faced facts, presented and expanded 
precautionary and constructive measures, he would have placed priests un- 
der a far greater debt to him. His intentions and his desires are the noblest, 
but even with due allowance the fundamental problem persists: what is his 
real objective and to what extent will the thoughtful reader be benefited? 
The book will scarcely appeal to the clergy, at least in this country, and it 
may disedify the layman. 

The closing chapter is a prognosis. Very correctly, the author repudiates 
the pessimistic forebodings of recent novelists who take their stand on the 
unsound principle that evolution is the law of world history. Our under- 
standing of man’s nature and his aspirations, of the efficacy of divine grace, 
of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the Church and in the individual, and 
the solemn promise of our Lord exclude all such crippling pessimism, even 
if the predictions of these prophets should ever come true. 

The translation, smooth and idiomatic, brings us to believe that we are 
perusing the original. 


W oodstock College D. J. M. Catianan, S.J. 


APOSTOLIC SANCTITY IN THE WoRLD. Edited by Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 210. 

This work marks the tenth anniversary of the Apostolic Constitution of 
Pius XII, Provida mater ecclesia, in which the Holy Father approves and 
encourages secular institutes. But it must not be thought that this book 
deals only with such institutes. As the title indicates, the subject matter is 
sanctity achieved through apostolic endeavor by persons living in the world, 
whether of the clergy or laity. It stresses particularly total dedication, i.e., 
evangelical perfection practised in the world by means of the three vows of 
poverty, perfect chastity, and obedience; and this, whether in an unaffiliated 
life or in groups. 

A large section of the work consists of selected papers from the various 
congresses and conferences on secular institutes that have been held since 
July, 1950, in different parts of this country, together with a few selected 
papers read at other conferences. As we would expect, there is some over- 
lapping of material and treatment, but this is difficult to avoid when papers 
are taken from different meetings. Following on these papers is an English 
translation of the Church documents regarding secular institutes: the Apos- 
tolic Constitution, Provida mater ecclesia, the magna charta of secular insti- 
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tutes; then the subsequent Motu Proprio, Primo feliciter; and the Instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, Cum sanctissimus. A helpful com- 
mentary on these documents is provided by Patrick M. J. Clancy, O.P., in 
an article, “The Nature of Secular Institutes in the Light of Papal Docu- 
ments.” Part 5 gives the history and a description of the different societies 
in North America whose members lead a life of total dedication in the world. 
There are nine approved secular institutes, ten approved “pious unions,” 
and three societies not yet canonically established but now taking the first 
steps towards maturity and approval. This part will be of great interest to 
those who know little about the life of total dedication in the world and its 
growth, and it will encourage those living this life by the realization that 
their particular group is not the only one at work in spreading Christ’s 
Kingdom. 

The book concludes with an adequate bibliography of thirteen pages, 
proof of the widespread interest aroused in the existence of secular institutes 
since the publication in 1947 of Provida mater ecclesia. The whole has been 
ably edited by Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C., who has been deeply interested in 
secular institutes and who was instrumental in bringing about the first 
Conference on Secular Institutes in Washington, D.C., in July, 1950. 


Alma College EDWARD HAGEMANN, S.J. 


METHODS OF MENTAL PRAYER. By Cardinal Giacomo Lercaro. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by T. F. Lindsay. Westminster: Newman, 1957. 
Pp. xii + 308. $5.75. 

The present historical inquiry has an entirely practical purpose: to re- 


method in mental prayer. The ten principles on daily mental prayer, listed 
after the Preface as convictions to be gained from the saints and developed 
as conclusions in the final chapter, are an apt summary of the book’s mes- 
sage. 

The main classical methods of meditation in use today are first described 
in detail with careful documentation. In spite of their apparent diversity, 
however, there is a remarkable agreement on rules and procedures, as can 
be seen at a glance from the author’s “synthesis of the methods.” But is 
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this to reduce all the methods to one and make superfluous the variety of | 
Catholic spirituality? No; each method has its own validity and usefulness | 


for particular souls. The comparative study undertaken here merely under- 
lines the unanimity on certain principles in mental prayer. L. records each 
method faithfully and states no preference for one over another; the choice 
is dependent on the attractions and needs of individual souls. Perhaps more 
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consideration could have been given this latter point in the book. While it 
is true that all the methods have an “identity of aim” (p. 30), each school 
of spirituality has particularized that aim and adapted and integrated a 
method of mental prayer to fit its own purposes. To detach a method from 
its school would seem to lessen its effectiveness. In other words, there are 
dangers in eclecticism in mental prayer as in other fields. 

The briefer but adequate treatment of affective and contemplative prayer, 
noteworthy for its clarity and prudence, as well as a chapter on “virtual 
mental prayer” (e.g., the practice of the presence of God), round out the 
study. The final and perhaps best chapter assesses the current status of 
methodical mental prayer and issues apposite warnings against minimizing 
the clear teachings of the saints. 

The book is a practical and ready reference, whose greatest recommenda- 
tion is its authoritativeness. Even in questions not raised by the authors of 
the methods, L. prefers to cite modern masters—Lehody, Rodriguez, Mar- 
mion, ef al.—rather than to suggest his own solution. The result is a body 
of doctrine whose validity can hardly be questioned, even when its applica- 
tion is difficult. Thus, the author’s insistence on method as the only secure 
way of learning the art of prayer, his emphasis on the duration of an hour 
or at least a half-hour (excluding the reading of the points) for fruitful 


| mental prayer, and his rejection of any substitute, even “meditated reading,” 


for daily mental prayer may be “hard sayings” for many a modern apostle 
(we are thinking especially of lay apostles), but the unanimous voice of the 


| great teachers of prayer leaves no alternative. For anyone who would learn 


or review the importance and way of methodical prayer, for himself or the 


| direction of others, this book is an excellent initiation. 
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Whitefriars Hall, Washington, D.C. ERNEST E. LARKIN, O.CARM. 


LA DIALECTIQUE DES EXERCICES SPIRITUELS DE SAINT IGNACE DE Loy- 
ota. By Gaston Fessard, S.J. Paris: Aubier, 1957. Pp. 367. 1980 fr. 

Those who are already familiar with Pére Fessard’s profound efforts to 
utilize Hegel’s dialectical method for the elucidation of a host of problems, 
particularly in the areas of theology and politics, cannot but look forward 
to the present study, which represents years of intimate and loving reflec- 
tion on a peculiarly Jesuit heritage. Nor, if one is looking for a fresh approach 
to a document which too many commentaries have rendered trite, if not 
forbidding, will one be disappointed. The author’s thesis is in reality a 
double one, though the two parts of the thesis clearly form a unity, based on 
the remarkable unity found in the little book on which it is a commentary. 
The Exercises manifest this unity, whether they be viewed from the theo- 
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logical or the psychological point of view or from the standpoint of a very 
practical spirituality—and to this unity F. strives to be faithful. 

The first theme which the study in question develops is that the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius are not directed solely to the choice of a state of 
life or even to the “reform” of the state of life in which one is. Just as im. 
portant is the intensification of or progress in the spiritual life upon which 
one is already embarked. The Exercises are constructed about a center which 
is the Election, but since any authentic life is made up of many choices, 
there are many elections, and the Exercises are calculated to carry through 
each of them. The second theme, which obviously grows out of the first, is 
that the Exercises represent an effort to reconcile human and divine liberty 





in such a way that the autonomy of both is preserved without any compro-| 
mise of theological principles. It is here that the “dialectic” enters in| 
Ignatius saw no difficulty in interpreting the action of divine grace as an 
increase rather than as a diminution of human liberty—and because he did 
not, thinks Fessard, Ignatius reveals in his way of thinking a certain affinity 
with that of Hegel. 

It is well known to students of philosophy that Hegel’s entire philosophi- 
cal system can be looked on as a dialectic tending toward liberty of spirit, 
a union of divine and human liberty. By the reconciliation of the various} 
opposing ‘“‘moments” in human history (whether individual or general) man} 
comes to a more and more complete possession of himself, whereby he grows 
precisely as man, which is to say, asa creature whose essential characteristic 
is intelligent freedom. F. sees this as essentially the movement which the 
Spiritual Exercises presuppose, thus justifying the parallel he draws between 
the thought of Ignatius and that of Hegel. 

Hegelianizing the Exercises is; of course, not without its difficulties. The 
author insists more than once that he is not contending that Ignatius con- 
sciously thought in this sort of dialectical framework, merely that it is not 
unreasonable to see in the obviously dialectical elements of the Ignatian 
method a foretaste of the Hegelian. One suspects, however, that the author 
has simply made up his mind that this has to be so. The Hegelian method 
represents for him the movement of valid human thought—particularly 
where liberty is concerned—and, since the thought of Ignatius is valid, there 
should be no difficulty in fitting it into the pattern. One is reminded of thos 


Scholastic thinkers who are so convinced that everything can be explaine() ; 


in terms of potency and act that they need only determine how any givet 
object of investigation will fit into the pattern, since fit it must. 

More serious, perhaps, is the impression one gets, during that part of the 
book which is consecrated to a direct commentary on the Exercises. that 
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the author is not so much using the Hegelian dialectic as a vehicle for clari- 
fying the Exercises as using the Exercises as a vehicle for clarifying the 
 piritual dialectic. The net result is that some of F.’s unquestionably penetrating 
insights are rendered somewhat unpalatable by being clothed in a termi- 
nology and forced into a framework which promote their validity only for 
those who have already accepted the Hegelian framework. In this connection 
the present reviewer is even somewhat doubtful as to the author’s success 
in showing the parallel between the Hegelian “moment” of non-being, which 
through! is to be aufgehoben in the stage of synthesis, and the Ignatian notion of 
first, is) non-being, which is to be suppressed in the progressive affirmation of liberty. 
: liberty, A distressingly large portion of the book is given over to the explanation 
| of various geometrical schemata intended to represent the divers stages 
ters in| Which the Exercises involve. Thus, incidentally, the author hopes to find 
‘e as an| Some solution to the problem of reconciling the four “weeks” of the Exercises 
> he did| and the three stages or “ways” of the spiritual life as traditionally con- 
affinity | ceived. Here again, the author warns us not to think that Ignatius is in any 
"| way responsible for these schemata. One can, however, heed the warning and 
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compro 


losophi- still be puzzled as to whether Ignatius’ thought is formalizable to an extent 
f spirit, Which would make such geometrical schemata at all representative. Further- 
various more, one has the uncomfortable feeling that not even Hegel’s thought is 


al) man| too susceptible of this sort of thing. 

e grows} It is to be hoped that a criticism of this kind will not obscure the funda- 
-teristic! Mental validity of F.’s interpretation of the Exercises. Unfortunately, it is 
‘ich the) the kind of criticism which leaves little room to mention the richness of 
historical erudition by which this fundamental interpretation is established. 
Nor has much been said of the speculative depth which makes the book a 
‘es. The} Mine of profoundly spiritual insights. Those who wish to deepen their ap- 
preciation of the Exercises cannot afford to ignore it. Nor should one let the 


ret ween 


jus con- 

t is not} Unfamiliar and sometimes confusing terminology hide the genuinely valuable 
gnatian interpretation it clothes. 

autho} Fordham University J. QueNTIN Laver, S.J. 
method 


icularl} NocrurNA LAUS: TYPEN FRUHCHRISTLICHER VIGILIENFEIER UND IHR 
d, thet) ForTLEBEN VOR ALLEM IM ROMISCHEN UND MONASTISCHEN RITUS. By 
of thos Anton Baumstark. Posthumously edited by Odilo Heiming, O.S.B. Miinster 
plainet} |, W.: Aschendorff, 1957. Pp. viii + 240. DM 19.50. 

y give) With his typical detailed analysis of the findings of a comparative study 
of liturgy, B. offers us another work of extraordinary value that figures as 
t of tht Volume 32 of the series Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen. 
es. thal} Though begun as an attempt to envisage correctly and to evaluate the role 
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of the monastic liturgy of St. Benedict in the evolution of the liturgies of the 
West, B.’s research soon pushed him to broaden the scope of the work and 
to make it a history of the Christian vigil or nocturnal prayer with special 
attention given to the Benedictine and Roman developments. 

The book was already finished by 1938, but, because of the outbreak of 
World War II and other post-war difficulties in Germany, the author was | 
unable to find a publisher. Just before his death in 1948 B. sent his manv- 
script to the monks of Maria Laach, asking them to try to publish it. With | 
painstaking care the editor prepared the manuscript for publication, check- 
ing the footnotes, correcting them when necessary, and shortening the | 
author’s long and unwieldy sentences, which even for Germans proved to be 
a stumbling block. In addition, the editor felt himself obliged, in footnotes | 
identified by his own initials, to correct the author’s conclusions by making | 
reference to the results of research carried on within the last twenty years. 
This was a particularly happy decision; for thus a work which ran the risk 
of being out of date has become doubly valuable, both maintaining the 
enormous quantity of textual references to all the early liturgies made by 
the author and enlivening this with the insight gained by subsequent 
scholars. 

B. has divided his material into the following six chapters: (1) Old Testa- 
ment roots and first-century beginnings of the Christian vigil, (2) the ancient | 
popular type of vigil, (3) the monastic type of vigil of St. Pachomius, (4) the | 
Asian types of monastic and later popular vigils, (5) our matins type of 
vigil, and (6) the vigil and morning worship. 

The basic thesis which B. proposes to defend is that the Benedictine 
office suffered little direct influence from the Roman. The only immediate 
adaptation made by Benedict from the Roman office was the use of the Old 
Testament canticles at lauds. Any other likeness to the usage of the Eternal 
City must be ascribed to the intermediary function of some supposed com- 
munity in the vicinity of Monte Cassino or to a direct and independent 
borrowing from the East. 

This, of course, is diametrically opposed to the position taken by C. 
Callewaert, a position that is becoming ever more acceptable to modem 
scholars, that the Roman office represents the very foundation of the Bene-| 
dictine. Callewaert follows the principle, and with him a great many of the| 
best historians, that St. Benedict, when outlining the monastic office in his 
Rule, goes into detail only when he departs from the Roman office, and that 
otherwise he accepts the cursus of Rome but does not describe it, for he 
presupposes it as known. This excellent and soundly defended thesis B. has 
oddly ignored 
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What the author has to say regarding the origin of matins has been re- 
cently supported by so great a liturgist as Josef Jungmann. Like Jungmann, 
B. finds that the primary roots of the hour of matins was the nightly vigil 


_ which the individual Christian observed in the privacy of his house, though 


he wrongly characterizes this as “liturgical.” Such private vigils, of course, 
underwent a long transformation at the hands of monks who were responsible 
for the combination of psalmody and prayer on the one hand (the proper 
element of the ascetic’s vigil) with the readings and responsories on the 
other (derived in turn from the festive popular vigils, e.g., the Easter Vigil). 
The first such monastic attempt at a well-organized nightly vigil is to be 
found in the Rule of St. Pachomius, and it was from him that came the cus- 
tom, still in force up until the time of Pius X’s breviary reform, of reciting 
twelve psalms in matins. B.’s research also leads to another conclusion, by 
now admitted by all, that matins was a strictly monastic development and 
was only later imposed upon the secular clergy. The latter were only re- 
sponsible for the daily recitation of morning and evening payers, lauds and 
vespers, in their churches with their parishioners, as well as the rare cele- 
bration of vigils on Holy Saturday night and other major feasts. 

However, complete disagreement exists between the two authors as to 
the origin of the three nocturns. While Jungmann claims that there is no 
evidence for the belief that the three nocturns were originally three separate 
periods of prayer, and that therefore they are but a later purely external 
arrangement of one and the same service, B. indicates Syria as the starting 
point of this three-membered night service and points, somewhat uncon- 
vincingly, to the early Christian practice of praying privately during the 
night at the time of the old Roman military watches, midnight and cock- 
crow, and the later Byzantine liturgical hours of Mesonyktikon and Orthros. 

This work is definitely a worthy contribution to the series of scientific 
works on the history of the liturgy edited by the Benedictines of Maria 
Laach. It will be a valuable addition to the library of the liturgy professor 
and a strong impetus to sound historical and patristic research. 


The Catholic University of America Joun H. Miiter, CS.C. 


MARRIAGE AND RuytuM. By John L. Thomas, S.J. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1957. Pp. ix + 180. $3.00. 

The average moralist is, I think, a rather harassed and secretly uncertain 
individual, called, as he so frequently is, to make judgments requiring the 
specialized knowledge of physician, lawyer, economist, sociologist, etc. Fr. 
Thomas’ book is an example of the precious, but too infrequent, help which 
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the specialist (in this case the sociologist) who is also a sound theologian 
can bring to the moralist. 

An introductory chapter, theological and sociological, exposes briefly the 
nature and purpose of marriage and of Christian marriage. Then T. passes 
to terrain with which his previous writings have demonstrated a thorough 
and scientific familiarity, the sociology of the American Catholic family. 
Here the moralist will find a brief but intelligent summary of the various 
socia] forces affecting the American Catholic family and of particular 
relevance to a moral judgment of the liceity of rhythm as a means of limit- 
ing conception. As T. so justly observes, such judgment must consider the 
act in its total human setting, in the existential situation in which a particu- 
lar couple, of such and such finite capacities, finds itself. This reviewer is 


quick to acknowledge his introduction to a variety of facts and considera- | 


tions he had not hitherto weighed. 

The chapter on the morality of rhythm, while clear and adequate, will 
offer little new to one who has followed the periodical literature on this sub- 
ject since the present Pontiff’s address to the Italian Catholic Union of 
Midwives in October, 1951. In his elaboration of the indications mentioned 
by the Holy Father for the licit use of rhythm, the expert sociologist is 
again apparent, and T.’s observations are both sound and illuminating. 
Worth noting is his nice position of the point that in the economic indic- 
tion there is no question of weighing an economic and material good against 
the “good of children,” against human life. “What is involved in such a 
decision is a comparison between the good of the family, of husband and 
wife and the children already born, and the good of a possible future child.” 
The chapter, “Marital Adjustment and Rhythm” will be of special interest 
and profit to the marriage counselor and extremely useful reading for a 
couple contemplating marriage with rhythm in view or a couple in whos 
case one of the indications is clearly verified. 

T. does not discuss the degree of malice in the unjustified limitation or 
exclusion of conception by observance of the rhythm of fertility and sterility, 
but some of his observations, e.g., ‘the serious obligation to provide for the 
conservation of the race requires serious reason to exempt from its positive 
fulfillment” (p. 123), would seem to indicate the view that mortal sin is 
possible, apart from injustice to the spouse or grave danger of unchastity. 
Most moralists, I think, would take issue with the view that simple fornica- 
tion involves a serious injustice to the child who may be conceived (p. 76). 

The author bas dealt lucidly and scientifically with a subject on which, 
as he remarks, most popular writing has produced more heat than light, 
showing a judicious prudence in avoiding the extremes of laxism and rigor 


ism 
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ologian | ism. This is a book to be recommended to the moralist, confessor, and mar- 
riage counselor, to Cana groups, and to the couple who think they have good 
sfly the | cause to avoid or space conceptions. 


as . , 
1 2 Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto, Canada E. F. SHERIDAN, S.J. 
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a BENEDIKT STATTLER UND DIE GRUNDZUGE SEINER SITTLICHKEITS: 
tall LEHRE UNTER BESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DER DOKTRIN VOR DER 
rticular 


.. | PHILOSOPHISCHEN SUNDE. By Franz Scholz. Freiburg: Herder, 1957. Pp. 
f limit- wv + 264. 
der the The work completes substantially the current picture of Benedikt Statt- 
cae | ler, the German philosopher and theologian of the eighteenth century. Up 
ewer ls | to now the man has been considered mainly as an opponent of Kant; in the 
meme present work he is studied as the champion of a new ethics, who endeavors 
to save Christian faith with weapons borrowed from the philosophers of the 
Aufklérung, especially from Christian Wolf. 

This study is divided into three parts. In the first Scholz describes Statt- 
ler’s life and environment and discusses his manifold activity both as a 

.., | Jesuit and in the years following the suppression of the Society of Jesus. In 
om | the second part he acquaints us with the structural elements of Stattler’s 
—e moral philosophy. His concepts of freedom, good, grace, and law reveal 
india- themselves as a symbiosis of the teaching of the School and of the bold 
agains) firmations of the Age of Reason. By ample documentation and minute 
such 8 dissection of his subject Scholz lays bare Stattler’s principal deviations from 
nd om traditional thought and the sources of these deviations. What he fails to do 
child. is sufficiently to stress the hopelessness, during this period of Scholasticism’s 
ee eclipse, of speaking the language of tradition and expecting a hearing. In 
g for's the third part the author shows how Stattler availed himself of certain am- 
) whose biguities in the expressions of Suarez, de Lugo, and Lessius to revive the 
old error of the “philosophical sin.” 
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positive) IURISPRUDENTIA PONTIFICIA: DE METu. CC. 214 Et 1087. By Damianus 
1 sin is} Lazzarato. Naples: D’Auria, 1956. Pp. liv + 1380. $16.00. 
hastity.| This enormous volume is not a commentary as such on the role fear can 
fornica-| Play in relation to holy orders and matrimony, except in the sense that it 
(p. 76).)emphasizes what can also be learned from the annual listing of cases before 
which} the Sacred Roman Rota, namely, that very many suits for nullity are 
n light|introduced on grounds of grave fear. 
d rigor} As anybody who has had anything to do with such cases can tell you, it 
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is very difficult to pass judgment whether the fear is of the kind and the 
degree required to nullify ordination or marriage. It is also very difficult to 
prove that the required fear is verified in a given instance. The reason for 
the difficulty, of course, is the subjective elements involved. Most of the 
time there is no direct external evidence of fear. Further, what may bea 
cause of grave fear in one case may not be in another. No clear-cut rule can 
be set down whereby all cases can be solved. Each must be weighed sepa- 
rately. 

Precisely because this type of case is so difficult, Father Lazzarato, an 
advocate in the Roman Curia, has gathered together and summarized 622 
cases in which grave fear was alleged as the grounds for seeking a declara- 
tion of nullity. With this collection he provides tribunals and other inter- 
ested persons with a great variety of such cases in the hope that they will 
be helped in their work by looking for similar cases which may assist 
them in the handling of their own cases and bringing them to the proper 
conclusion. 

After his prolegomenon, the author has a one-page general index of the 
whole volume followed by a forty-five-page index of the cases treated. At 
the end of the volume are further indexes filling 102 pages: one index of the 
nullity cases sustained; a second of those cases not sustained; a third listing 
the principles and arguments employed in the various cases. The first two 
of these latter indexes are divided according to whether it is a question of 
who inflicted or who suffered the fear in the case. Each of these in its tum 
is again divided into a listing according to whether it was the man or the 
woman who inflicted or who suffered the fear. As a result, the various types 
of indexes and their subdivisions will be very helpful in finding a given case 
or a case similar to the one a given tribunal or other person may have under 
consideration. 

Of the 622 cases given, three deal with ordination and its obligations and 
all three received an adverse decision. The rest of the cases all deal with 
marriage, and of these 332 were declared null because of fear. The cases run 
from 1910 to 1945 and are grouped in chronological order under their re- 
spective ponentes. Each case has a heading indicating the nature of the 
case; then an extremely brief summary of the case and its solution, all 
which is then followed by a longer summary of the arguments derived from 
law and from the facts. Exceptions and their counter arguments, difficulties 
and their solutions will be found in some of the cases. 

Interwoven in the expositions of the cases are frequent, usually short, 
comments by the author himself, some of which merely give his opinion as 
to what kind of fear, e.g., common, reverential, etc., is exemplified in the 
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case, €.g., pp. 2, 7, 9, etc. At times he disagrees with the kind of fear said to 
be present in a case, e.g., pp. 10, 27. At yet other times he finds fault with 
the court decision itself, e.g., “Aufugere est maiorem minantis iram supra se 
excitare, nuptiae differre quidem ulterius possunt si voluntates conveniant: 
sententia haud placet, maxime si altera soror longinqua fuerat” (p. 45); 
“Sententia per 22 paginas inutiliter diffunditur” (p. 55); “Permanente 
consensus defectu, ad quid de metu actum est?” (p. 65). As for the famous 
Vanderbilt-Marlborough case (cf. Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest 1, 523) he 
thus criticizes the decision: “‘Legitima igitur non videtur sententiae con- 
clusio, probationem fieri duos testes omni exceptione maiores, Reiff. 4 ¢. 19, 
cum sint nimis vagi in se, neque cum actrice congruere videantur. Testes ex 
officio auditi non sunt. Ex parte viri conventi nullus auditus est testis” 
(p. 696). 

From these few references it can be seen that in addition to summa- 
rizing selected cases, the author also gives a critical evaluation of the 
whole case or parts of the case. 


West Baden College James I. O’Connor, S.J. 


LUTERO EN EspANA Y AMERICA ESPANOLA. By Ricardo V. Feliu, S.J. 
Burgos: Ediciones Aldecoa, 1956. Pp. xxiii + 809. 90 pesetas. 

The subtitle, “Moral Physiognomy of the Founder of Protestantism,” 
summarizes the contents and approach which the author takes in this 
comprehensive study of Martin Luther. His effort is to give as balanced a 
picture as the sources will allow, avoiding both the extreme of Protestant 
adulation which describes Luther asa saintly mystic and occasional Catholic 
bias which makes him out as a monster of iniquity. 

Following the line of Grisar’s classic volumes, Feliu handles all the main 
features of Luther’s personal biography, with a concentration on his break 
with Rome and the political issues that finally crystallized the Protestant 
Reformation. But even where the context is historical, the emphasis is on 
the theological problems which Luther’s iconoclasm raised, once the Re- 
formers had cut themselves off from the moorings of Christian tradition. 
This is not the least merit of Lutero, that it highlights embarrassing ques- 
tions like the denial of free will or the necessity of good works, which modern 
Protestants are prone to ignore, though they form an essential part of 
Reformation theology. 

The first of three areas covered by F. treats Luther’s doctrinal innova- 
tions, with an accent on his theory of justification. The chapter on “The 
Impossibility of Good Works” is outstanding. It isolates a principle of 
_ Lutheran dogma too often slighted in writings on the subject, the denial of 
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free will and consequent impotency to place any action which is “‘good” 
the side of its human agency. Instead of stressing the shibboleth of “‘justif. 
cation by faith,” which is freighted with exegetical problems, F. shows that 
the cardinal error lay in the opposite direction, namely, disclaiming man’ 
ability to do anything good ab inirinseco, either to dispose himself for justi- 
fication or to cooperate with divine grace once justification is attained. 
Luther’s relations with Rome and his concept of the Church are treated 
in great detail. Here the best chapter is “The Submission of the Church ty 
the State.” Although Luther had consorted with the civil powers from the 
beginning of his Roman defection, his eventual position on the Church’ 
subordination to the state did not grow out of any tyranny from partisan 
like Frederick of Saxony or the Landgrave Philip of Hesse. If anything 
Luther dominated the civil authorities; he was certainly not their puppet 
creation. But as the Reformation spread and the doctrinaire liberties whid 





Luther unleashed began to assert themselves, he realized the need for some 
staying force to control the aberrations that his own theology had en-| 
couraged and to give some kind of unity to the new Christianity that had 
come on the European scene. It is a matter of history that splinter sects ai! 
the Anabaptist type were symptomatic of the inherent tendency of the early| 
Reformation to break into fragments, and only the restraining hand of the! 
civil power, invoked by Luther and his disciples, succeeded in quashing the 
incipient fragmentation. In the same way, the dictum, cuius regio eiw 
religio, coined by the Reformers, consolidated the Protestant churches by 
the simple expedient of imposing a common profession of evangelical faith 
on all subjects in anti-Roman territories. 

Seven final chapters cover Luther’s moral teaching, notably his attitude 
towards chastity, marriage, and divorce. His denunciation of celibacy i 
shown to be biased. He admitted that “once a man is dominated by passion, 
it consumes him entirely. Neither nature nor the law, the Bible nor eve: 
God and His commandments can restrain the carnal desires aroused”’ (p. 
558). His claim to have saved marriage from the papists’ contempt was al 
empty boast. He believed that “‘just as I can eat, drink, walk, talk, and d 
business with pagan or Jew, Turk or heretic, so I can enter marriage with 
any one of them.” The reason is because “marriage is a purely civil affai 
which is subject only to civil authority like clothing, food, and lodging’! 
(p. 569). Once the state took over, marriage not only lost caste as a Christiat} 
sacrament but it became plagued with that instability which the Reforms 
tion bequeathed to the Western world. 

F. has done a good job in assembling a mass of disparate material ant 
classifying it, with Catholic interpretation, for the convenience of Spanisi 
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readers who may not have access to standard works like Grisar or Janssen. 
The interpretation is forthright, never obscure, and based on primary sources 
which the author uses almost exclusively. However, it would have been 
more accurate to omit the phrase “in Spain and Spanish America” from the 
title. While the thesis of the book properly stresses those facets of Luther’s 
teaching which impinge on the current Protestant crisis in Latin America, 
there is too little direct integration between the two to warrant such empha- 
sis in the title. Also, any later edition should be more concerned with ade- 
quate footnoting. The sources of direct quotations are sometimes not 
indicated; or more than one source is covered by a single reference. On 
occasion, quotes from secondary sources are too long; they could be sum- 
marized or paraphrased. But these minor deficiencies do not impair the 
scholarly value of a much-needed volume: a source book of information for 
Spanish readers on a subject which is indispensable to meet the problem of 
| Protestant evangelization in South America. 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 





i 
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Joun Henry CARDINAL NEWMAN: PENSEES SUR L’£GLISE. Translated 
| by A. Roucou-Barthélémy. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1956. Pp. 442. 
| This book is an anthology in the French language of the principal pas- 
sages in the writings of Cardinal Newman, which express the ideas of the 
famed Oratorian on the nature of the true Church. Except for a brief 
avertissement des édileurs, it consists entirely of excerpts from Newman’s 
works, translated from the English by Mme. A. Roucou-Barthélémy under 
the supervision of Frs. L. Ferry and Turner. Occasionally the excerpts are 
taken from already existing French translations, with modifications and 
revisions by the current compiler. 

The editors admit their dependence upon a similar anthology published 
in German by Dr. O. Karrer under the title, Kardinal J. H. Newman: 
| Die Kirche (Einsiedeln and Cologne, 1945). They have, however, omitted 
all of the autobiographical texts cited in the German work as well as the 
lengthy biographical introduction. The French editors maintain that they 
have made use of Karrer’s Introduction in their footnotes, but these are so 
\ exceedingly sparse and brief as to be’ almost non-existent. Only twice in the 
entire work, and then very briefly, is any biographical introduction given to 
the excerpts which follow. No attempt whatsoever is made to discuss or 
evaluate Newman’s ideas. The sole aim of the editors has been to allow 
Newman to speak for himself. 

The passages are arranged in the order in which the great problems of the 
Church presented themselves to Newman’s mind, although the anthology 
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is divided into five sections: (1) a summary and explanation of Catholic 
principles; (2) the attitude of faith toward the Church, the place of the 
Church in the plan of God; (3) unity and catholicity; (4) the life of the 
Church in the world, the life of the believer in the world and in the Church; 
and (5) the life of the believer in the Church. The passages given are wel] 
chosen and represent some of Newman’s more original and noteworthy 
thoughts on these subjects. The quotations are ample in number and of 
sufficient length to convey the meaning of the author, as well as can be done 
by any anthology. Many of the excerpts from the private correspondence oj 
Newman are taken from the easily available biography by Wilfred Ward. 
The brief bibliography lists primarily works in the French language. 

The value and usefulness of this book, therefore, consists exclusively in 
the fact that it conveniently gathers together in one volume the most repre. 





sentative thoughts of Newman on the Church. 


St. Mary of the Lake, Witiiam G. ToPMOELLER, S.J. 
Mundelein, Til. 


Die RELIGION: EINE PHILOSOPHISCHE UNTERSUCHUNG AUF GESCHICHT- 
LICHER GRUNDLAGE. By August Brunner. Freiburg: Herder, 1956. Pp. 3%. 
DM 22.— 

As its title indicates, the present work is neither an historical investiga- 
tion into the origins and varieties of particular religious phenomena nor 
philosophic inquiry conducted in a vacuum. Its aim is rather to build on 
history, to interpret philosophically the universal fact of religion as mani- 
fested in its richness and variety by the light of historical] research. 

The approach, therefore, is quite dissimilar to that followed by the ordi- 
nary textbook de vera religione, where religion is presented at the outset 
simply as a conclusion of sound and ready-made philosophy. This textbook 
procedure of deducing religion from a conjunction of theses on God’s ex 
istence and man’s nature undoubtedly has the advantage of avoiding the 
pitfalls of subjectivism. Less happy, however, is the consequence that, in 


reducing religion to the confines of preconceived notions, our understanding | 





of it is inevitably limited to a few desiccated propositions conveying not the} j 


reality but only its barest skeleton. 

Instead of tailoring fact to fit theory, Fr. Brunner, here as in previous] 
works, shows himself most scrupulous to get the facts first. Starting with 
phenomenology of the religious experience in the richness of its historical| 
manifestations, he is able to see it not as something derived and secondary 
that pops up at the end of a syllogism, but as embodying man’s most origi- 
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nal and comprehensive encounter with reality. This fundamental encounter 
precedes and envelops all man’s other undertakings, including philosophy. 
It thus appears not as an “ought” deducible from reflections on human 
nature but rather as the primary and richest source for an understanding of 
that nature. 

Following out this approach, the plan of the book falls into three parts. 
In the first eight chapters B. investigates the religious phenomenon as a 
whole, treating in succession such points as its origin, its relation to culture, 
and the general forms it assumes. The second part is rather an analysis of 
particular aspects or sub-categories of the total experience and seeks the 
philosophic significance of such phenomena as prayer, sacrifice, feasts and 
rites, magic, etc. B. then returns to more general themes in the final chapters 
and takes up questions like the truth-value of concrete modes of knowledge 
and their role in our knowledge of God, as well as the various ways historic 
man has misinterpreted his basic drive for love and salvation. 

Some students of religion may not endorse all of B.’s conclusions. For 
example, K. Bellon in his article, “Unité et pluralité des religions,” Ephe- 
merides theologicae Lovanienses 33 (Jan.—Mar., 1957) pp. 5-35, takes issue 
with our author’s stand on the immediacy of our knowledge of God. Brunner 
does not, of course, hold that we experience God directly in Himself. How- 


| ever, he does claim that man as a spiritual being is forced by his own 


insufficiency to look beyond himself for the ultimate and absolute ground of 
his being and, in this felt need thus to transcend himself, experiences con- 
cretely and directly a reference to God as his origin and ultimate ontological 
source. This is not to deny the validity of rational argumentation to prove 
the existence of God. But Brunner, exemplifying a growing tendency to 
which the author of the above-cited article takes exception, will not admit 
that metaphysical reasoning by concepts is the only natural way of coming 
toa knowledge of God. 

However this may be and whatever room may exist for disagreement with 
some of B.’s other positions, no student of religion can fail to be enlightened 
and delighted by his many extraordinary insights. Nor is the book of interest 
only to students of religion. For the reasons suggested above, it recommends 
itself to anyone interested in a richer and more comprehensive philosophy of 


| concrete man himself. 
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Insicut: A Stupy oF HuMAN UNDERSTANDING. By Bernard J. F. Loner- 
gan, S.J. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. xxx + 785. $10.00. 
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Original works of major importance by Scholastic philosophers in the 
field of epistemology have been rare events in the present century. This is 
one of them. The author, a Canadian professor of theology now teaching at 
the Gregorian University, has long been known to theologians and philosp 
phers for his series of profound articles on the concept of verbum in St. 
Thomas and on cooperating grace. He has written this philosophical work 
as a theologian who, following the authentic tradition of St. Thomas, feels 
keenly his responsibility to the queen of the sciences to ensure that his 
primary tools of philosophy and scientific method are kept abreast of the 
intellectual conquests of his own day. In view of the vast development of 
scientific intelligence in the modern period in all fields from mathematics to 
psychology, plus the parallel growth of philosophical reflection on this de 
velopment, he feels it is high time that the theologian of the twentieth 
century draw upon this accumulated capital to elaborate a richer and deeper 


conception of the nature and significance of man’s intellectual activity as it | 


pursues its quest for total understanding down through history. A vast and 
daring enterprise, but one on which he has spent decades of research and 
reflection. 

The contents of the book fall into two main divisions. The first explores 


by induction the concrete process by which the human intelligence reaches | 


“understanding” in the major fields of pre-philosophical knowledge, follow- 
ing the descending order of exactness from mathematics through the phys- 
cal sciences to practical or common-sense wisdom. Out of this is drawna 
general theory of the cumulative growth of understanding in the history 
both of individuals and of social groups, the basic law being that of the 
dialectical sequence of position, counter-position, and new position. The 
opposite process of spreading intellectual blindness (scotoma), due to sys 
tematic failure of insight in a given area, is also traced, with illustrations 
drawn from the fields of psychiatry and the history of civilizations. 

On all the above levels of both scientific and practical intelligence the 
process of human understanding reveals the same basic pattern to be at 
work. The first phase is the assimilation of data, or “experience.”’ The second 
is the achievement of “insight into relevant form,” which grasps the form, 
pattern, or structure relevant to the inquiry in question and disengages it 
from the non-relevant “empirical residue.” This theory of “abstractive 
insight” is a rethinking in modern terms of what the author rightly claims 
is the heart of the Aristotelian-Thomistic epistemology, namely, the thess 
that the human intellect grasps the intelligible only in the sensible—and no 
apart from it, as in the Platonic tradition. The third phase is that of judg 
ment. It consists of a moment of critical evaluation of the credentials d 
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objectivity (evidence) of the foregoing insight, which is weighed as an hy- 
pothesis to be verified, followed by an act of unconditional commitment or 
assent which affirms, “Yes, this is so in reality as my insight presented it.” 
Here alone is objective truth attained. 

The foregoing analysis is the fruit of a profound personal rethinking of 
the essentials of Aristotelian-Thomistic epistemology, expressed in terms 
which the author believes will render it more accessible to the contemporary 
scientific intelligence than the traditional Scholastic vocabulary. Its virtues 
are many. Its most serious defect seems to me to be an inadequate explana- 
tion—or rather its enigmatic avoidance of any precise explanation—of how 
the judgment of concrete existence takes place and is “‘critically verified” 
about objects distinct from the knowing self. The author’s insistence that 
the intellectual knowledge of the real is not the grasp of a “really out there 
now”’—a notion of the real derived from the perspective of mere “extro- 
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verted animal consciousness’”’—but rather only the unconditional affirma- 
tion of ‘‘a conditioned” whose necessary conditions have been verified (thus 
transforming it into a “virtually unconditioned”), runs the risk of being 
unable to distinguish adequately between mere possibility or essential 
necessity and actual existence. Has the author possibly fallen into a “‘sys- 
tematic oversight” with respect to the central Thomistic insight into the 
role of existence as the primary root of all intelligibility? The same lacuna 
was more conspicuous in his articles on the verbum; it has not yet been 
adequately filled in the present work. 

The second part of the book is considerably more daring and more con- 
troversial. It explores the realm of philosophical, or reflective, understanding 
by drawing out the implications of the preceding analysis of the process of 
knowledge. The first step uncovers the self-affirmation of the knower im- 
plicit in every judgment. This grounds the critical validation of the objec- 
tivity of human knowledge and founds a critical realism, though not in a 
Cartesian way. The second step lays bare the basic dynamism at work be- 
hind every intelligent inquiry, the unrestricted desire to know. The author 
has drawn heavily here on Maréchal’s doctrine of the dynamism of the 
intelligence, but again in his own personal way. 

The permanent structure of human knowing thus unveiled now becomes 
the basis for a quasi aprioristic deduction of the broad outlines of the meta- 
physical structure of reality outside the mind. Any being within the range 
of natural human experience (“proportionate being”) must, in order to be 
assimilable by human understanding, be composed of an element of “‘po- 
tency” corresponding to the empirical residue of sense experience, an ele- 
ment of “form” corresponding to the act of insight, and an element of 
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“act” or existence corresponding to the act of affirmation in the judgment, 
Being in general is defined as whatever can become the object of the mw. 
restricted desire to know. The existence of God is then deduced (with His 
main attributes) as the necessary, total, and ultimate objective answer o 
fulfilment of this basic dynamism of our intelligence. One controversial con- 
sequence which the author draws is that the ultimate intelligibility o 
metaphysical essence of God must be formally identified with His act of 
knowing rather than with His act of being. 

From the elements of this natural theology flow immediately the rud- 
ments of an ethics. This leads to an analysis of the necessity of faith or 
belief for the completion of human knoweldge, first on the natural level, 
then on the supernatural as a response to some form of divine revelation, 
shown by reason to be a strong antecedent probability if our unrestricted 
desire to know is not to be left radically frustrated. The general traits of 
the mode of communication of this revelation and of the social institution 





needed to perpetuate it (the Church) are then sketched “by anticipation” 
in a deduction strongly reminiscent of Blondel but to my mind not entirely | 
convincing. | 

All of these deductions in the second part, it should be noted, are but 
analogous applications of the basic method of intellectual inquiry first dis 
covered in the study of mathematical understanding, namely, the a prion 
postulation of the general properties which the unknown «x one is seeking 
must possess in order to satisfy the exigencies of the question being asked. 

What judgment should be passed on this extraordinary work, at once % 
new and yet so traditional? The methodological reversal of the priority d 
being over thought (although thought for Fr. Lonergan does not mean mere 
idea but the activity of thought assimilating being) leaves this Thomistic 
reviewer with many serious misgivings. But the issues involved are so nv 
merous and so complex, the author’s basic aim so laudable, his erudition % 
vast and for the most part so sure (though not always in metaphysics), and 
his case so powerfully and painstakingly reasoned, that I feel constrained to 
give his work a provisory vote of qualified approbation—not to mention} 
admiration. Only the sifting process of prolonged discussion and reflection! 
will permit a more definitive estimate to be reached. 

Prospective readers should be warned that this book will make unusually 
heavy demands on their scientific background in all fields from mathematic 
to depth psychology. The writing moves consistently on a high level d 
density and abstraction. Yet for the most part it remains admirably lean 
and clear—the clearest, in fact, of all his writings to date. 





W. Norris CriarkE, S.J. 





Fordham University 
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Du Fini A L’INFINI. By Charles de Noré-Pantgibaud, S.J. Paris: Aubier, 
1957. Pp. 210. 795 fr. 

It would unquestionably be difficult for any author today to say anything 
new on the analogy of divine names. It is not impossible, however, to ap- 
proach an old problem in a new way. This the author has tried to do. He 
does not seek to expound a doctrine of analogy, nor even a psychology or 
epistemology of analogous cognition. Rather, as his subtitle indicates, he 
seeks to present an “Introduction to the Study of the Knowledge of God,” 
an attempt to “appreciate better the proportion which exists between the 
means at our disposal for knowing God and the divine reality itself” (p. 
149). 

With this end in view the author analyzes not only the relationship of 
finite knowing to an infinite object of knowledge, but also the aptness of 
finite objects to represent the infinite and thus to serve as a medium between 
the finite knower and the infinite known. Such an approach to God cannot 





be termed “‘scientific,” whether on the natural or the supernatural level, but 


entirely | there is no reason, says the author, why it cannot be called “knowledge” 


(pp. 70-71). The imperfect cannot adequately represent the perfect, but it 


— bu can “point toward” the perfect and, in so doing, permit us to grasp more 
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adequately the infinite (p. 73). Most important, however, is the realization 
that in an analogy, one of whose terms is of a transcendent order, the process 
cannot be conceptual. Rather, it is feasible only in the dynamism of judg- 
ment, whose orientation is toward a term which is “affirmed but not seen” 
(p. 35). Nor is it mere intelligence which recognizes in the finite “traces” of 
God; it is, so to speak, a faculty oriented toward these “traces” precisely 
as reflecting God (p. 65). 

Though brief, the book contains a mass of scholarly erudition, historical, 
doctrinal, and speculative. Not much of it is new, but it has been newly 
synthesized and given freshness by a novelty of presentation. In this re- 
viewer’s opinion, by far the best chapters are the second, on the “Nature of 
Analogous Community,” and the fourth, on ““Metaphorical Analogy.” The 
second half of the book, which deals with the analogy operative in knowl- 
edge through divine revelation, leans heavily on these two chapters for an 
explicitation of the proportion between the mode of revelation and the 
/teality revealed. From beginning to end the position is frankly Thomistic, 
but it dispenses with most of the dry technicalities which tie the Thomistic 
position too closely to Aristotle. The reader will not, perhaps, find that his 
knowledge of analogy has been increased, but his appreciation of its roots 
and of its significance should be nourished. 


Fordham University J. Quentin Laver, S.J. 
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SCIENCE VERSUS PuHILosopHy. By F. G. Connolly. New York: Philo 
sophical Library, 1957. Pp. 90. $3.75. 

In seeking a solution to the classic science-philosophy problem, the author 
of this book considers two Thomistic answers: that of Maritain, who holds 
that science is a field of knowledge adequately distinct from philosophy, and 
the anti-Maritain position, which denies this distinction. While professing 
middle-ground position, C. agrees with the more basic tenets of Maritain. 
He holds, however, that some of the empiriological sciences fall within the 
orbit of the philosophy of nature, while others belong to the realm of art. 

The book has many deficiencies. Despite its title, it says very little of 
“science” as this word is commonly understood today; indeed, C. is ap 
parently unfamiliar with modern science. The language employed is con- 
prehensible only to Scholastic philosophers. A more serious objection, 





however, can be brought against the whole a priori approach to the division 
of knowledge. To say that this empiriological science pertains to “specula-| 
tive science” because it is ordained to prudential action, while that one! 
pertains to “‘practical or moral science” because it is ordained to productive} 
action, may be fine in theory, but what science can be put exclusively in| 
either category? However valid in itself and consonant with the teaching a} 
St. Thomas, it would seem quite unrealistic in our time to propose such 
things as: “The philosophy of nature and its associated empiriological 
sciences should lay bold claim to the exclusive title of Science.” Are not such 
philosophers deceiving themselves, and only themselves, when they say that 
they are the only true scientists, that mathematicians are “frustrated 
philosophers who, having rejected metaphysics, look upon mathematics a 
the Queen of the Sciences’? No one will deny the need of a unified synthess 
of knowledge that will provide for the data of revelation, of philosophy, ané 
of modern science, but the road to such a monumental opus is not mate 
easier by such an approach as this. 

In the last chapter, entitled ““A Challenge and a Plea,” C. points out th 
great gulf between Scholastic philosophy and other philosophies in Ameria 
He correctly traces the history of this development. The challenge is t 
effect a rapprochement. Many will agree that Thomism does have somethin 
to say, both in the realm of philosophy and in the ordering of the branche 
of knowledge. But it will never be listened to, it will continue to have mj 
impact on the intelligentsia, until it is willing to go in their door, to use thet 
terminology, to learn new ideas from them, and, above all, to acquire: 
knowledge of the science it is so willing to talk about. 


Woodstock College Wriiiam J. Scxirt, S.J. 
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THE PROBLEM OF History IN Mark. By James M. Robinson. Studies 
in Biblical Theology 21. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1957. Pp. 95. $1.75. 
After a short summation of the trends in interpreting Mark’s Gospel, 
from the nineteenth century’s conception of Mark as immanent, objective 
history, the turn of the century’s outlook on Mark as non-historical theology, 
the resultant confusion that saw Mark as mythology, to the contemporary 
consideration of Mark as theologically understood history, Robinson gives 
an excellent appraisal of Mark’s understanding of history based on the 


form and content of the Marcan material itself. 
Vincent T. O’ Keefe, S.J. 


PROMISE AND FULFILLMENT: THE ESCHATOLOGICAL MESSAGE OF JESUS. 
By W. G. Kiimmel. Translated from the 3rd German edition by Dorothea 
M. Barton. Studies in Biblical Theology 23. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1957. 
Pp. 168. $2.50. Kiimmel discusses the extent, meaning, and impor- 
tance of the expectation implicit in Jesus’ message that the end was near. 
The decisive question revolves around what meaning is to be found in the 
fact that Jesus placed side by side the conceptions that the Kingdom of 
God was expected soon, that its coming was expected within His generation, 
that the expected Kingdom of God was present, and that He even em- 
phasized that the hour of its coming was unknown. The imminent expec- 
tation is a contemporary form of expression to bring out in living 
words the certainty of God’s redemptive action directed towards the 
consummation. Though it can be detached from Jesus’ message, the 
future expectation is essential and indispensable because it is only in this 
form that the nature of God’s redemptive action im history can be held 
fast. The disciple of Jesus can have a sure hope that the end of the world 
is coming. Not because Jesus has proclaimed the nearness of the end; but 
God’s purpose for the world will most certainly be accomplished because 
Jesus could proclaim the paradoxical message, contrary to every Jewish 
conception, that the future Kingdom of God is already at work in 
the present. The intrinsic meaning of the eschatological event that Jesus 
proclaims does not lie in the end of the world as such, but in the fact that 
the approaching eschatological consummation will allow the Kingdom of 
that God to become a reality who has already in the present allowed His 
redemptive purpose to be realized in Jesus. The meaning of His eschato- 
logical message does not lie in revealing apocalyptic secrets nor in giving 
the present a significance arising from a divine reality beyond time, but 
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it lies in this that in Jesus the Kingdom of God came into being and in 
Him it will be consummated. The promise of Jesus receives its peculiar 
and reliable character through its fulfilment in Him. 

Vincent T. O’ Keefe, S.J. 


LES MANUSCRITS DE LA MER MORTE ET LES ORIGINES DU CHRISTIANISME, 
By Jean Daniélou, S.J. Paris: Editions de l’Orante, 1957. Pp. 125. 1% 
fr. An extremely readable study, collating and applying the fruits 
of research of Dead Sea scholars. Part 1 analyzes possible Essenian con- 
tacts by John the Baptist, Jesus Christ, and the Jerusalem Christian com- 
munity. Though John was most likely part of the Essenian movement, 
by his personal vocation he was more than an Essenian prophet and be. 
came the pivotal point between the Old and New Covenants. Christ is 
clearly not an Essenian, yet among Essenian traces in His life are: fast 
and temptation in the desert, recruitment of disciples at the mouth of 
the Jordan, calendar calculations, establishment of a twelve-man hierarchy, 
criticism of the casuistry of the Pharisees, and certain logia. The similar. 


ities may be two independent expressions of a common religious milieu. | 
' 
| De 


They are mainly exterior; Christ’s emphasis on the primacy and univer. 
sality of charity is not Essenian. In developing, the primitive community 
followed an Essenian pattern: twelve-man council, offices of overseer 
(episcopoi) and prophets, communal possession of property, form of cate- 
chesis, prayer three times daily, nocturnal vigils, celebration of Sunday, 





fast on Wednesday and Friday, use of testimony books. One difference | 


is essential: the central place held by the Person of Christ, especially in 
His death and resurrection. Part 2 compares and contrasts Christ and 
the Teacher of Righteousness. D. concludes: the Teacher of Righteous 
ness was a religious personality of importance; most likely he did not die 
a violent death, certainly he did not rise from the dead, his death was 
given no redemptive value; he was deeply aware of his sinfulness, of his 
need for purification, and of the infinite distance separating him from God; 





and his person and actions were not the object of a cult. Part 3 filters out| 


Essenian influences in the Apostolic Age: the Hellenists of the Acts, espe- 


cially Stephen; Gnosticism; Paul’s instructors at Antioch and Paul’s letters; | 


the Johannine parts of the N7; the audience of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; the Church at Antioch as reflected 


in the Didache, the Odes of Solomon, and the letters of Ignatius; Ebionism;| 
| inte 


and the Shepherd of Hermas. 
John S. Nelson, S.J. 
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Essays ON TypoLtocy. By G. W. H. Lampe and K. J. Woollcombe. 
Studies in Biblical Theology 22. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1957. Pp. 80. 
$1.50. These essays originated in a conference of the Society for 
the Study of Theology at Oxford in 1955. The first, ““The Reasonableness 
of Typology,” is an excellent discussion of the principles underlying the 
use of the typological method of interpretation and suggests in general 
terms some considerations which help to establish a rationale of typology. 
The second, “The Biblical Origins and Patristic Development of Typology,” 
presents a more detailed examination of the actual ways in which typology 
was employed by early writers, both within the canon of Scripture and 
in the patristic period. Both essays are first-rate contributions. 

Vincent T. O’Keefe, S.J. 


St. CyPRIAN: THE LapsED; THE UNITY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: 
Translated and annotated by Maurice Bévenot, S.J. Ancient Christian 
Writers 25. Westminster, Md.: Newman; London: Longmans Green, 1957. 
Pp. 133. $2.75 These two selections of St. Cyprian give an important 
insight into the Christian feeling of the mid-third century. Writing in the 
De lapsis against those who denied their faith in the Decian persecution, 
St. Cyprian stresses the need for penance as a condition for their reaccept- 
ance into the Church. In the second selection, De ecclesiae catholicae unitate, 
we have the earliest extant writing precisely on this subject of Church 
unity. Thus it offers important and essential matter for study especially 
in the development of dogma. As B. points out, Cyprian must be inter- 
preted according to his mind and the circumstances in which he wrote, 
not according to a later development in the doctrine of unity. The two 
variant readings of the disputed section concerning the primacy of the 
bishop of Rome are given in parallel columns. B.’s introduction and notes 
to both selections leave little to be desired for clarity and adequacy of 
treatment. An index further enhances this valuable edition to the ACW 
series. The translation offers accurate, clear, and easy reading. 

Ronald W. Sams, S.J. 


CHURCH AND CULTURE IN THE MipplE AGEs 1: 350-814. By Gustav 
Schniirer. Translated by George J. Undreiner. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1956. Pp. xvi + 574. $7.50. A translation from the 
third edition (1936) of the first volume of Schniirer’s great history of the 
interaction of Christianity and culture from the decline of the Roman 
Empire to the close of the Middle Ages. Facts are carefully marshaled to 
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support the central thesis: “the ancient power had to perish in order to 
make room for that Christian culture which was destined to be a world 
culture. Not one kingdom nor one language was to reign; but there would 
be various nations and various tongues, and above all a unity of faith and 
of Christian culture” (p. 380). The treatment of the Irish missionaries js 
particularly interesting. The first, since apostolic times, to evangelize 
without the protection of the Roman eagle or the Frankish sword, they 
won the allegiance of the northern tribes for the pope, the leader of the 
new Rome. Thus they set in motion a series of events which culminated 
in that particular phenomenon of the later Middle Ages, Christendom. 
S.’s insight helps greatly in interpreting the historical data of this difficult 
era, the early Middle Ages. It should be noted, however, that he relies 
too much on Einhard’s Vita Caroli Magni. A typical contemporary court 
biographer, Einhard glosses over or omits whatever might discredit his 





patron. Msgr. Undreiner deserves our gratitude for a smooth translation; 
we hope that he will proceed with the other two volumes. 
Edmund G. Ryan, S.J. 


LA RESURRECCION DEL SENOR: ENSAYO DE S{NTESIS TEOLOGICO. By | 
José Capmany Casamitjana. Barcelona: Seminario Conciliar de Barcelona, | 
1956. Pp. 110. Leaving to apologetes the task of establishing the 
historical fact of the resurrection, C. presents a much-needed theological | 
synthesis based on St. Thomas. Professors of soteriology, anxious to restore | 
this great mystery to its rightful place in their treatise, could do wors 
than follow the development suggested by this well-ordered study. After 
two chapters dealing with the resurrection as the exaltation of Christ 
and as a divine word spoken to man, the longest and most important chap- 
ter treats of the resurrection as redemptive act: in Scripture and (very 
briefly) in the Fathers; in the application by St. Thomas of the categories 
of efficient and exemplary causality; in the relationships of the resurrec- 
tion with the death, ascension, and Incarnation of Christ. A brief con- 
cluding chapter considers the resurrection as the glory of God. There are 
two appendices, kerygmatic in character, on Christian spirituality and 
on human history in the light of the resurrection. Though St. Thomas 
is the guide, being cited on almost every page, modern contributions are 
not neglected, e.g., de Haes and Durrwell on the resurrection, Benoit on 
the ascension. Original chiefly in its arrangement of material, this warm 
theological meditation nevertheless affords a captivating glimpse of the 
beauty of our faith’s most central mystery. 

Thomas E. Clarke, S.J. 
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Maria, MUTTER DER GLAUBENDEN. By Eugen Walter. Freiburg: Herder, 
1957. Pp. 148. A simple, penetrating exposition of Mary as she is 
portrayed in the NT. Written with the express purpose of returning to 
the sources for a more authentic picture, the book takes as its theme the 
faith of Mary as brought to light by the evangelists. W. explains the book’s 
title by contrasting the faith of Abraham, of Mary, and of the contem- 
porary Christian. He then takes up each Gospel incident in which Mary 
plays a role, and with brief, sure strokes sketches its dimensions in terms 
of the faith which that Gospel event demanded. Two major points emerge: 
Mary’s unity with Christ in God’s plan and in the redemptive order of 
the New Covenant, and her fulness of grace. Some parallel questions of 
Mariology are discussed, e.g., the three-cornered problems of Mary’s 
betrothal to Joseph, her reply to the angel at the Annunciation, and her 
disputed vow of virginity. W. writes tellingly against various pious tradi- 
tions, such as the advanced age of Joseph at the time of his marriage to 
Mary, and the appearance of the Risen Christ to His Mother. In his descrip- 


| tion of Calvary, W. graphically pictures Mary as a symbol of the Church 
co. By | 
rcelona, | 


and shows how her unity with the Church’s priestly office, represented by 
St. John, is accomplished beneath and through the cross of her Son. A 
final chapter on Mary’s role in the Church today completes this valuable 
miniature of the Mother of the Faithful. 

Joseph L. Roche, S.J. 


TOWARD MARRIAGE IN Curist. By Thomas Donlan, O.P., Francis 
L. B. Cunningham, O.P., and Augustine Rock, O.P. Dubuque: Priory 
Press, 1957. Pp. xv + 199. $1.50. The first in a series of college texts 
in theology projected by the Dominican Province of St. Albert the Great 
under the general editorship of Francis L. B. Cunningham, O.P. More 
of an outline than a thorough discussion, as the authors themselves are 
well aware, this volume stands in particular need of the indispensable 
safeguard of all works in its class: careful elucidation by a thoroughly 
competent teacher. This is especially true of the treatment of rhythm, 
which, as presented in the text, may well occasion misapprehension and 
confusion in the minds of students. On the other hand, the systematic 
use of the necessary pedagogical apparatus of motivation, plan, conclusion, 
and summary in each chapter will aid the teacher and the student con- 
siderably. As a supplementary textbook, it will serve its purpose for a 
brief course in marriage. 

Miguel J. Casals, S.J. 
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HEBDOMADA SANCTA 1: CONTEMPORANEI TEXTUS LITURGICI, DOCUMENTA 
PIANA ET BIBLIOGRAPHIA. Edited by Herman A. P. Schmidt, S.J. Rome: 
Herder, 1956. Pp. xx + 300. L.1300. The first of a two-volume work 
intended for a seminary course in the liturgy of Holy Week, containing 
the necessary texts and documents for the course to be outlined in the 
second volume. Part 1 contains complete texts of the Holy Week liturgy 
and rubrics as they appear in the Breviarium Romanum, Missale Romanum, 
and Pontificale Romanum, and as they appear in the new Ordo hebdomadu 
sanctae instauratus. For ease of comparison, old and new texts are jur- 
taposed. Part 2 contains fourteen of the pertinent papal documents which 
have appeared from 1951 to 1956. Part 3 is a thirty-five-page bibliography, 
systematically arranged according to various general and particular topics 





related specifically to Holy Week. A general bibliography covers such 
headings as the 1956 restored liturgy; historical, pastoral, and spiritual 
treatises; the Oriental liturgy; chant; etc. A second bibliographical section 
is ordered according to special topics under each of the days of Holy Week. 
Volume 2, Fontes historici cum commentario, notis et indicibus, is due to 


appear this year and will contain the heart of the proposed course. The | 


prime aim of the entire text is to provide the basis for a liturgy course that 


could be both historical and “academico-scientific,” as befits seminarians. | 
No such text exists at present. The subject of Holy Week seemed particu- | 
larly appropriate for such a treatment, not only because Pascha est cor | 


liturgiae, but because in no other phase of the liturgy do we find a docu- 
mentary history so up-to-date and readily accessible. Given the relatively | 
limited time devoted to the study of the liturgy in undergraduate theology, 
and given the numerous more general and more basic topics to be covered 


in such a course, the true value of Hebdomada sancta would seem to lie | 


in its use as a reference for special students of liturgy or of liturgical history. 
Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 


PEOPLE’S PARTICIPATION AND Hoty WEEK: 17TH NorTH AMERICAN 
LiturGIcAL WEEK, Lonpon, CANADA, 1956. Elsberry, Mo.: The Liturgical 
Conference, 1957. Pp. xiv + 155. $2.00. The central theme of this 
remarkable collection of discussions and papers is that the prime aim of | 
the liturgical apostolate must be to educate the laity to an apprecia_.on | 
of the reality of their incorporation into the Body of Christ. Only a laity 
conscious of their intimate union with one another and with Christ, their 
High Priest, will come to see the true meaning of worship by the “whole” 
Christ. There must be continued efforts to make use of all available re- | 
sources to initiate the laity to a participation in the Mass that is both} 
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active and social in stress. The remarkable results reported as already 
achieved through such means as the dialog Mass, the sung Mass, and other 
forms of community participation are an encouragement and inspiration. 
Of particular interest to many will be the thought-provoking discussion 
by Fr. Mathis of Notre Dame on the notable lack of a true liturgical piety 
in many religious communities and houses of formation. This a-liturgical 
spirit, though understandable in the historical setting in which many 
religious orders and congregations were founded, is nevertheless difficult 
to justify in the light of the very specific exhortations of our present Pontiff 
in Mediator Dei some ten years ago. Five other papers devoted to Holy 
Week, of a thoroughly historical, dogmatic, and inspirational character, 
furnish apt material for sermons and instructions on the meaning of the 
restored Holy Week liturgy. It is disappointing to note that so few semi- 
narians were able to attend; for only if they are imbued with the spirit 
of these Liturgical Weeks will the lasting success of this movement be 
assured. 
Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 


CONTEMPLATION IN AcTION: A StuDy IN IGNATIAN PRAYER. By Joseph 
F. Conwell, S.J. Spokane: Gonzaga Univ. Press, 1957. Pp. v + 123. $2.50. 
Since the dynamic formula simul in actione contemplativus was first coined 
by Jerome Nadal, St. Ignatius’ alter ego, it has given rise to many studies. 
The present monograph promises to assume a first rank among them. Its 
scope is limited to a twin question: Is there a prayer proper to the Society 
of Jesus and, if so, how can we discover its characteristic note? According 
to Nadal, whom C. follows faithfully, there are three ways by which we 
can determine the grace proper to the Society of Jesus: first, from the 
life of its founder; secondly, from two meditations of the Spiritual Exercises, 
on the Kingdom of Christ and on the Two Standards; and third, from the 
end of the Institute. Characteristic of the life of Ignatius, Nadal observed, 
was a Trinitarian view of the universe. This yields the first insight into 
Ignatian prayer: it must be an encounter with the triune God in the midst 
of action by an habitual recognition of the supernatural aspect of things. 
A consideration of the Kingdom and Two Standards meditations adds a 
new perspective: a certain martial spirit must be found in the Jesuit’s 
union with God, so that prayer proper to the Society cannot be separated 
from the struggle of the Church against the forces of Satan. A study of 
the end of the Institute adds still another dimension: the field of activity 
offered a Jesuit is a vast one, embracing everyone on the face of the earth. 
Such a universal apostolate demands a type of prayer which will arouse 
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great thirst for helping one’s neighbor, so that prayer which would with- 
draw a Jesuit from the tendency to help his neighbor would not be prayer 
proper to the Society. Noteworthy is C.’s observation that this grace to 
be simul in actione contemplativus is not reserved exclusively to members 
of the Society of Jesus; it can be the common heritage of all who have 
made the Exercises and whose lives are a continual application of their 
spirituality. The relevance of his study, accordingly, extends beyond the 
Society to the many religious communities and individuals who have 
drawn from the rule and spirit of Ignatius. 
Dominic Maruca, S.J. 


CaTHOLIC RELIGIOUS OrpDERS. Compiled by Oliver L. Kapsner, 0.S.B. 
Collegeville, Minn.: St. John’s Abbey Press, 1957. Pp. xxxviii + 





594. Reference books designed for librarians—for cataloging and | 
for bibliographic research—are frequently of more general use too; that 

is true of this enlarged edition of K.’s list of names of Catholic religious | 
orders. The names of 1777 orders are listed, “orders” being used in the | 


widest possible meaning; and in the same alphabetical arrangement there 
are thousands of alternate forms in many different languages. With the 
proper form of the name of each order is given the place and date of founding, 
the usual abbreviation, the name of the founder. There is also an index 
to founders. A short glossary will help those who are not familiar with 
canonical terms used in the law concerning religious. As far as this re- 
viewer has been able to check, the entries are correct. This compilation, 
a great credit to K., is really more than a reference book, because it can 
be recommended for browsing to anyone who doubts or who is ignorant 
of the tremendous spiritual energy of the modern Catholic Church. 
Edmond F. X. Ivers, S.J. 


War AND CurIsTIANITY Topay. By Francis Stratmann, O.P. Trans 
lated by John Doebele. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. viii + 134. 
$3.00. This volume says well some things that clamor to be heard: 


war settles nothing, the world gravely needs a supranational authority, | 


we must be supremely distrustful of the militarists, etc. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that the work is tendentious. The presentation of the papal 
teaching on modern war is one-sided. The authorities cited are carefully 
chosen to support S.’s thesis; some are not authorities at all. The treatment 
of moral issues is inadequate. Nor is S. always sufficiently au courant of atomic 
and economic fact. Some of the distortion is explained by the fact that 
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the author has Prussian militarism in mind. As a presentation of the pacifist 
position it is worth reading. 
Robert H. Springer, S.J. 


Jésus ET LES PAYENS. By Joachim Jeremias. Translated by Jean Carrére. 
Cahiers théologiques 39. Neuchatel: Delachaux and Niestlé, 1956. Pp. 
71. J.’s motive is twofold: a study in Scripture and a contribution 
to the knowledge of mission activity. His division is into thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis. The thesis proposition is that Christ specifically forbade 
mission activity among the pagans. To uphold this, J. gives exegetical 
proof of three statements: Christ passed a severe judgment on Jewish 
proselytism, He forbade His disciples to announce the gospel to the pagan 
nations, and He carefully limited His own evangelical activity to the Jewish 
nation. In the antithesis J. again bolsters his argument with proof of three 
statements: Jesus tried to purify the messianic idea of the Jews from senti- 
ments of nationalism and vengeance on the Gentiles, He promised to the 
pagan nations a participation in His Kingdom, and the salvific work and 
sovereignty of Christ were promised also to the pagans. The synthesis 
resolves these prima facie contradictions. Although Jesus did not preach 
to the pagans and forbade such an undertaking to His immediate disciples, 
He did intend that in later generations the conversion of mission lands 
would be a prime work of the Church as an eschatological act of the power 
of God and as the last great revelation of the grace of God working in 
men. 


Dit KELCHBEWEGUNG AM NIEDERRHEIN IM 16. JAHRHUNDERT. By 
August Franzen. Katholisches Leben und Kimpfen im Zeitalter der Glaubens- 
spaltung 13. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1955. Pp. 83. DM 4.50. A schol- 


» arly study of the movement for Communion under both species, which was 


a burning issue in the early days of the Reformation. After a general intro- 
duction to the problem, F. centers his studies on the history of the con- 
troversy in the lands of the lower Rhine. He draws his picture of 
the movement for lay reception of the Precious Blood by portraying the 
attitudes of the leading clerical and lay leaders to the dispute. The Catholic 
attitude varied greatly on the willingness to make concessions on what, 
after all, is a matter of discipline rather than dogma. The followers of 
Erasmus in the Catholic camp were more than willing to effect a compromise, 
with many of them actually desirous for Communion under both forms. 
But, as F. points out, what began as a point of discipline soon proved to 
be an outward sign of profession of the new Protestantism. At this point 
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concessions were powerless to effect unity, as was to be demonstrated whe 
some short-lived concessions were made in 1564 to Duke Wilhelm vo 
Jiilich-Kleve. 


Dire Herz-MARIA-WELTWEIHE: DOGMATISCH-ZEITGESCHICHTLICH 
Scuau. By Englebert Zeitler, S.V.D. Kaldenkirchen: Steyler, 1954. Pp, 
xiii + 186. A closely-reasoned Marian synthesis based on the theo- 
logical and historical aspects of the devotion to the Heart of Mary. In a 
introductory survey of the evolution of the devotion, Z. points out that 
it is a synthesis of Mariology and the high point of Marian cultus. After 
an analysis of devotion in general, he explains the twofold character of 
the fundamental Christian concept of devotion: a witness to both the 
transcendence and the immanence of God in the concrete Christian order, 
In this framework Z. analyzes theologically devotion to the Heart of Mary: 
its essential purpose (complete dedication of mankind to the Heart of 
Mary); its two essential characteristics (consecration both of the individual 
and of the entire human race); its fulfilment of the transcendent-immanence 
idea; the Divine Maternity and the Queenship of Mary; the relationship 
of the Kingship of Christ and the Queenship of Mary; the material and 
formal elements of her Queenship, which consist, under different aspects, 
in the mediation of grace; and Mary’s active role in the Mystical Body, 


In the second part of the work, the historical aspects, Z. restricts himself | 


to contemporaneous history. He evaluates current theological opinion 
on the symbolism of the Heart of Mary; the material and formal elements 
of this symbolism; the notions of heart, person, and love; the distinction 
between devotion to Mary and devotion to the Heart of Mary; and the 
meaning for our time of the devotion to the Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 
Z. concludes with some practical considerations for the use of the devotion 
in the active ministry. 


RECOLLECTION, THE SouL oF Action. By Henrique G. Trinidade, O.F.M. 
Translated by Conall O’Leary, O.F.M. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 166. $2.00. Writing for all Catholics who are 
striving to advance in the spiritual life, Dom Henrique is careful to stress 
that recollection does not mean losing contact with the world and its activ- 
ities. The basic essentials of recollection are three: a great attraction for 
God and the things of God; an interior turning aside from the things of 
earth; and an intimate union with God in love and contemplation. Most 
of the book is devoted to methods of achieving these fundamentals. 
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Tue INSIGHT OF THE CuRE D’ArRS. By Francis Trochu. Translated by 
V. F. Martlet. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. vii + 103. 
$1.75. A fresco on the walls of the present basilica at Ars shows 
penitents surging about the confessional of the Curé d’Ars. After his death 
these same penitents were to surround the ecclesiastical authorities to 
testify to the insight that was his special gift and is the common theme 
of the fifty stories here collected. It was best defined by Pére Faivre, a 
contemporary, to the ecclesiastical tribunal at the procés de l’ordinaire: 
“T have heard many people declare that they had consulted the Curé 
d’Ars on the subject of their vocation, or about lawsuits, family complica- 
tions, illnesses, decisions that had to be taken, and that he had always 
answered with penetrating intuition. He foretold to several persons what 
was to befall them at a later date. He knew the conscience and interior 
dispositions of many. So strong was the general feeling attributed to his 
supernatural powers that no one ever hesitated to give credence to his 
words.” The stories selected by T. are designed to supplement with further 
examples the chapters in his authoritative Life of the Curé d’Ars on the 
Curé as confessor and on his intuition and predictions. 


MAN AND His Happiness. Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated by 
Charles Miltner, C.S.C. Theology Library 3. Chicago: Fides, 1956. Pp. 
xxix + 420. $6.50. THE VirTUES AND SraTEs OF Lire. Edited by A. M. 
Henry, O.P. Translated by Robert J. Olsen and Genevieve T. Lennon. 
Theology Library 4. Chicago: Fides, 1957. Pp. xii + 778. $8.75. The 
Theology Library aims to present a six-volume translation of the Thomistic 
synthesis, Initiation théologique (cf. THEoLocicaL Strupres 16 [1955] 145- 
46). The project continues under the direction of Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., 
of the Religion Department of Notre Dame University. In a series of es- 
says by different Thomistic specialists, these most recent volumes cover 
the field of moral theology according to the arrangement of material found 
in St. Thomas’ Summa theologica. Volume 3 follows the order of the Prima 
secundae, from the notion of happiness to the discussion of grace; as indicated 
by its descriptive title, Volume 4 -is cast along the lines of the Secunda 
secundae. Each essay makes extensive use of the various fonts of theological 
research, and two short bibliographies are appended to every chapter: 
one from the original French edition, and another in English supplied by 
the translators. A brief general bibliography for moral theology is offered 
at the end of Volume 4. 
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TRIDENTINE SEMINARY LEGISLATION: ITs SouRCES AND Its ForMatioy, 
By James A. O’Donohue. Louvain: Publications Universitaires de Louvain, 
1957. Pp. vi + 187. A study of the ecclesiastical legislation concerning 
seminaries by the Council of Trent. As introduction, O’D. presents a brief 
survey of clerical formation prior to Trent, tracing the formation of priests 
from mere apprenticeship training with their bishops in the Apostolic 
and Patristic Ages to the intellectual and moral training received first 


in the cathedral schools of the Dark Ages and later in the universities of | 
the Middle Ages. O’D. then gives a detailed history of Trent’s demand | 
for special private institutions for the education of priests by investigating | 


the sources of the legislation and exposing its gradual formation. It devel- 
oped in three stages: the preparatory commission of the Council merely 
stated the problem of ill-prepared priests; the first meeting at Trent and 
again the meeting at Bologna served to call the attention of the delegates 








to the problem; finally, two contemporary events, the erection of the Ger- | 


man College for diocesan priests by the Society of Jesus at Rome and the 
work of Reginald Cardinal Pole in England are shown to be respectively 


the “remote cause” and the “immediate inspiration” of the remedial legis- | 


lation found in Session 23. The work is thoroughly documented. 


PRIESTLY AND RELIGIOUS FoRMATION. By Edmund T. Dunne, C.SS.R. 


Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds, 1957. Pp. 118. 18s. A canonical | 


exposition of the qualities formally demanded by the religious priesthood, 
a unique calling distinct from the simple call to religious life or the secular 
priesthood. D. surveys and combines the various canons of the Code dealing 
with the priesthood and the religious state and complements them where 
possible with more recent instructions of the Holy See and contributions 
of modern medical science. Part 1 treats the nature of canonical fitness 
as a sign of divine vocation. After considering the general notions of voca- 
tion, impediments, and right intention, D. analyzes the requisite physical, 
psychical, intellectual, and moral qualities. He proposes that “the element 
of the priesthood must be the guiding principle in determining canonical 
fitness for candidates in clerical institutes; it should get the preponderance 
of consideration at every important decision during the stages of the course 
of training, without, however, neglecting the qualities which belong to the 
religious state as such.” Part 2 outlines an ideal evolution of these requisite 
qualities, according to the mind and discipline of the Church. Acknowl- 
edging that ideal priestly qualities exist only in germ at the outset, D. 
delineates the degrees of development demanded by Church law, as they 
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major orders. “It is the whole purpose of the legislation to guard against 
the contingency of promoting unsuitable candidates to orders.’ Accord- 
ingly, the pervading tone of the treatment is one of caution and uncom- 
promising vigilance. 


Ius PONTIFICALIUM: INTRODUCTIO IN CAEREMONIALE EPISCOPORUM. By 
Joachim Nabuco. Tournai: Desclée, 1956. Pp. xxi + 404. $4.00. A 
comprehensive manual on the subject of prelates in their official capacities: 
their powers; their vesture, ornaments, and insignia; their churches; special 
rubrics concerned with pontifical functions; even the heraldry proper to 
a prelate. As the subtitle indicates, it is intended less as a commentary 
than as an orderly and extensive special introduction to the Caeremoniale 
episcoporum. An annotated bibliography of some sixty entries bears wit- 
ness to the scholarly character of the work, while the detailed analytical 
index ensures its value as a handy reference book. 


THE Pore Speaks. Edited by Michael Chinigo. New York: Pantheon, 
1957. Pp. 378. $4.50. Within a general framework of man and the 
society in which he lives, C. has threaded successfully the many papal 
encyclicals, messages, and addresses to various professional groups which 
would have remained unavailable to the average reader. Not a source 
book but an anthology, the volume has judiciously pieced together the 
essential and pertinent parts, thereby presenting from the words of Pius 
XII a portrait of the Christian man of our times as he ought to be in rela- 
tion to himself and his family, to the Church and society, and to the world. 
From such subjects as the family, the modern woman, education, the 
sciences, arts, politics, social order, atomic weapons, etc., the reader can 
gather the catholicity of interests, the breadth of wisdom, the timeless 
quality, and the modernity of Pius XII’s messages. 


Die KIRCHE IN DER WELT: WEGWEISUNG FUR DIE KATHOLISCHE ARBEIT 
AM MENSCHEN DER GEGENWART. Volume 8. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1955. 
Pp. 368. DM 22.— This well-indexed volume, containing the three 
fascicles for the year, represents the attempt on the part of German Catholic 
intellectuals to deal provocatively with the problems confronting the 
Christian of today. There are seven basic discussion areas: the spiritual 
life; philosophy and the natural sciences, anthropology and education; 
law; the state and politics; society and economics; and finally literature, 
art, and films. To insure depth of treatment and the note of modernity, 
editorial policy favors a kind of running encyclopedia, which permits con- 
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tinuation of discussion in subsequent issues and also the examination of 
relevant lateral areas. More than just information pieces, the articles 
average five double-columned pages, plus bibliographical data for most, 
but not all, essays. Here are some of the titles found under the section on 
the spiritual life: ‘Critical Points in Spiritual Direction,” “The Old Testa- 
ment Today,” “Christian Pacifism,” “Religion and Science,” “Old and 
New on the Theme of Nature and Grace,” “Modern Forms of Preaching.” 


THE WHiTe FatuHers. By Glenn D. Kittler. New York: Harper, 1957. 
Pp. xv + 299. $5.00. Valuable for the beginnings of modern Chris- 
tianity in Africa and for the social aspects of the Church’s missionary 
activity among primitive peoples in their pagan culture. The Christian 
stature of a man like Cardinal Lavigerie, founder of the White Fathers, 
is clearly etched in his efforts and failures to plant the faith among the 
Arabs and native tribes of Africa. Present-day missionaries can learn much 
from the Cardinal’s principles and practices of adaptation and progress 
in beginning new missions. The accounts of numerous martyrdoms of 
White Fathers and new Christians make inspiring reading. 
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anisme. Paris: Editions de |’Orante, 1957. Pp. 128. 190 fr. 
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Milik, J. T. Dix ans de découvertes dans le désert de Juda. Paris: Editions 


du Cerf, 1957. Pp. 120. 


The Scrolls and the New Testament. Edited by Krister Stendahl. New York: 


Harper, 1957. Pp. viii + 308. $4.00. 


Staudinger, Josef, S.J. Die Bergpredigt. Vienna: Herder, 1957. Pp. 360. | 
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Doctrinal Theology 


Carol, Juniper B., O.F.M. Mariology 2. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1957. Pp. xii 
+ 606. $9.50. 

Couturier, Charles, S.J. Mission de V’église. Paris: Editions de |’Orante, 
1957. Pp. 142. 

Donlan, Thomas C., O.P., Cunningham, Francis L. B., O.P., and Rock, 
Augustine, O.P. Toward Marriage in Christ. College Texts in Theology. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Priory Press, 1957. Pp. xv + 199. $1.50. 

Doronzo, Emmanuel, O.M.I. De ordine 1: De institutione. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1957. Pp. 1003. $19.00. 
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theca Academiae Catholicae Hungaricae 3. Rome: Herder, 1957. Pp. 280. 
L. 3800. 

Journet, Charles. La messe. Bruges: Desclée, 1957. Pp. 378. 150 fr. 

Mejia, Jorge Maria. La hipdtesis de la naturaleza pura y sus adversarios 
en los siglos XVI al XVIII. Buenos Aires: Verdad, 1956. Pp. 96. 

Ott, Ludwig. Fundamentals of Catholic Dogma. Translated by Patrick 
Lynch. 2nd ed.; St. Louis: Herder, 1957. Pp. xvi + 523. $7.50. 

Problemi e orientamenti di teologia dommatica 1. Edited by La Pontificia 
Facolta Teologica di Milano. Milan: Carlo Marzorati, 1957. Pp. xxxiv 
+ 960. 


Moral and Pastoral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 


The Apostolic Constitution Christus Dominus. Translated and edited by 
James Ruddy. Catholic Univ. of America Canon Law Studies 390. 
Washington: Catholic Univ. of America, 1957. Pp. x + 139. $2.00. 

Clemens, Alphonse H. Marriage and the Family. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1957. Pp. xii + 356. $6.00. 

Dunne, Edmund T., C.SS.R. Priestly and Religious Formation. Dublin: 
Clonmore & Reynolds, 1957. Pp. 118. 18s. 

Haley, Joseph C., C.S.C. Accent on Purity. 4th ed.; Chicago: Fides, 1957. 
Pp. 130. $1.50. 

Kugler, John J.,S.D.B. A Commentary on a Short Breviary. Paterson, N.J.: 
Salesiana, 1956. Pp. xxiv + 317..$3.75. 

Nolasco, Rodolfo L. La excomunién y la pertenencia a la Iglesia. Buenos 
Aires: Verdad, 1956. Pp. v + 53. 

O'Shea, William J., S.S. The Worship of the Church. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1957. Pp. xiv + 646. $7.00. 

People’s Participation and Holy Week. Edited by Aloysius F. Wilmes and 
Christian J. Martin. 17th North American Liturgical Week. Elsberry, 
Mo.: Liturgical Conference, 1957. Pp. xiv + 155. $2.00. 
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Ancient Roman Religion. Edited by Frederick C. Grant. Library of Re. 
ligion 8. New York: Liberal Arts, 1957. Pp. xxv + 252. $3.50. 

Cary-Elwes, Columba, 0.S.B. China and the Cross. New York: Kenedy, 
1957. Pp. xii + 323. $3.95. 
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133. $2.75. 
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Le Roy, Georges. Pascal, savant et croyant. Initiation philosophique. Paris: 


Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. Pp. 96. 240 fr. 
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xii + 289. $5.00. 
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Pp. vi + 194. 
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